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My first sight of the famous White Sulphur 
Springs was obtained on an October morning, 
when, hungry, dusty, unshaven, and just a 
little tired, I emerged from the wilderness, 
after an eight days’ horseback ride from 
Huntington on the Ohio, into what seemed 
Vor. V.—19 . 
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2£W WAYS IN THE OLD DOMINION.—IL 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE START DOWN THE GREENBRIER 





to me then the loveliest stretch of fairy- 
land I had ever seen. 

The springs lie in a spacious, yet well 
bounded and protected valley, surround- 
ed by fine hills and mountains, and planted 
with a great number of noble and finely- 
grown trees. I never saw maples so bril- 
liant as those which form the avenues about 
the hotel; and, after all, our American 
autumn splendors depend very much up- 
The yellow of the hickory 
and poplar ; the maroon of the oak, the rus- 
set of the chestnut, the fiery blaze of the sweet- 
gum, and the indomitable green of the pine, 
all harmonize with the crimson of the maple ; 
but they need its glory to set them off. I 
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GREENBRIER WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


remember, too, a Virginia creeper, which 
had climbed into the branches of a tall hem- 
lock, and had, as is its habit, shot its arms 
out to the extremities of those of the tree, 
where it glowed, as though it was the very 
burning bush of Moses, with so dazzling an 
effulgence that all similes fail to describe it. 








And I remember, too, that on that lovely | 


and invigorating October day our small party 
had the whole vast hotel to ourselves. The 
guests had all untimely departed ; the great 
dining-hall, the most spacious I have ever 
seen, echoed to our footsteps ; the halls and 
broad piazzas were all deserted ; the very bar- 
ber had “ gone a shooting,” for lack of beards 
to cut; and I saw once more that the fash- 
ionable American has chosen to leave the 


country in the very finest time of the year, | 


when health and beauty most abound in it. 


There is a singular, and for a fashionable | 


watering-place, an extraordinary look of com- 
fort and careless ease about the White Sul 
phur Springs. Not only are the piazzas broad 
and endlessly long, the halls wide, and the 
grass green and covered with fine shade-trees ; 
but the little white cottages, scattered over the 
broad surrounding space, very plain, highly a- 
ornamented, but with white, clean piazzas, and 
cozy, give the place an odd look of a village. 
The post-office, the telegraph, the railroad 
depot, connect you with the outer world, 
but do not rob the place of its charming air 
of seclusion and quiet ; while the mountains 
and vales invite to out-door life. The hotel 





| 


lords over the val- 
ley, and it seems 
as though when 
you engaged your 
room at the White 
Sulphur you secur- 
ed at the same 
time, and for the 
same ' price, your 
undivided share of 
all out-doors. 

Hitherto there 
has been to the 
White Sulphur, or 
to its neighboring 
watering-places, 
—the ‘“ Blue Sul- 
phur,” “Rock- 
bridge Alum,’’ 
“Old Sweet,” and 
others whose medi- 
cinal waters and 
fine scenery have 
made them long 
famous with East- 
ern and Southern people,—no access except 
from the east. Now that the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad is completed to the Ohio, 
it would not be surprising if these should 
become rapidly the favorite watering-places 
of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, and Louis- 
ville, to all of which places they will be easily 
accessible. The West has no fine or fash- 
ionable or famous watering-place ; and here 
in Virginia it may find one, or indeed a num- 
ber, worthy of praise and patronage. 





JUNCTION OF GREENBRIER AND NEW RIVERS. 
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EASTERN PORTAL OF SECOND CREEK TUNNEL. 


Until the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
: i was completed to the White Sulphur, that 
resort was reached only by a stage jour- 
ney. 
Until the railroad pushed westward beyond 


the White Sulphur, westward lay, for many, | 


many miles, as fine a bit of wilderness as 
you might expect to find anywhere; a 
country remarkably rich in oak, hickory and 
other valuable timber, which was commer- 
cially valueless because it could get to no 


| 
| 


market ; but which must soon become very | 
valuable, I should say. Through this region, | 


picturesque, and having at many points the 
air of an old and comfortable farming country, 
while at others it lies in its aboriginal wild- 
ness, you reach the spot where amid charm- 
ing forest glades the Greenbrier, the Ronce 
Vert of the old French, joins the New River, 
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which last has its source in 
North Carolina. 

About Lewisburgh, you pass 
through a region containing 
many large and well-kept, and 
evidently prosperous farms ; 
there you may see fine cattle, 
and can imagine the grazing 
to be excellent the year 
through. Western Virginia, in 
general, does not bear the as 
pect of a slave State ; it is not 
dilapidated ; the people, in fact, 
had formerly but few slaves, and 
those mostly house-servants, 
who, in many cases, are still 
attached to the old families. 
The fresh breezes of these high 
plains are refreshing and health- 
giving; and make traveling a 
pleasure. In the Greenbrier 
country, there is much evidence 
of wealth and refinement, in 
large houses, well-kept fences, 
and good crops. They raise 
fine horses hereabout ; and no 
doubt the large farmers have 
found, as they will continue to 
find, the neighborhood of the 
Sulphur Springs convenient, be- 
cause it gives them access to 
good society during the sum- 
mer. 

The cafion of the New River 
seems to have been intended by 
Nature as a passage through 
the mountains for a railroad. 
It looks at first like a most un- 
promising passage; but did it 
not exist it is doubtful if a rail 


road would ever, or at least for many years 


to 


come, 


have been run across the tw 





ANVIL ROCK, GREENBRIER RIVER. 
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A HARD ROAD 


Virginias, to connect the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Ohio. ‘This cafion is one of the 
most remarkable natural wonders of the 
Eastern States. 

It is, in fact—so geologists affirm—a deep | 
crack in the earth, a hundred miles long, a 
mile wide at the summit, from eight hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred feet deep, and bear 
ing at its bottom a noisy turbulent stream, 
dangerous as well as difficult to navigate, 
and to the first look, useless. 

To the railroad builders this earth-crack 
was invaluable. It opened them a passage 
through the mountains which they could 
never have made by art or force, and gave 
them easy grades where, but for its existence, 
they must either have diverted their road in 
an impracticable manner, or been forced to 
attempt grades which are not commercially 
practical. | 

As the locomotive draws you through this 
great earth-crack, along a shelf blasted out 
of the perpendicular, rocky side of the 





FOR ARTISTS 


cafion, and whirls you sharply around corners, 
and past rapids and roaring waters, you should 
remember that you are not traveling at the 
general level of the surrounding country, but 
often hundreds of feet below it. ‘The cafion 
is as really a deep gorge or cut, as that more 
famous and deeper one of the Colorado river. 
You approach it and enter it on the train, 
in such a way that you can with difficulty 
realize, that up at the summit of the steep 
declivity, if you stood there, you would see 
before you a great broad spacious plain, 
stretching away on both sides, in which the 
cafion would appear what it is—a mere earth- 
crack. 

Above are wide fertile fields of corn and 
wheat; there are towns and villages; there 
the world wags; down here in the silent 











THE STAGE-CUOACH, 
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FREIGHTERS’ CAMP. 


cafion-—silent except when the shriek of the 
locomotive is reéchoed from its precipitous 
cliffs, or when the roar of the train contends 
with the roar of the rapids below—you are 
apart from the world, in the bowels of the 
earth. 

Near the junction of the Greenbrier with 
the New River, you pass through a some- 
what rude, sparsely- populated farming 
country ; a region which will remind you a 
little of Vermont, and where. some day, I 
should think, sheep will be found profita- 
ble. 

When you glide into the long cafion, you 
leave farming, school-houses, and civilization 
behind—or, more correctly, above you. The 
people live on the high plain; the cafion is 
but thinly inhabited ; it contains very little 
agricultural land ; and you will be surprised 
to see farms on some hill-slopes so steep that 
one wonders how the horses keep their foot- 
ing while they plough; and the odd conceit 
of an engineer becomes plausible, that 


| the farmers stand on the other bank of the 
river and shoot in their seed-corn from a rifle. 
As an agricultural country the New River 
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A WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL-HOU SE. 


cafion is a failure. There is enough of it, 
but it mostly stands on end. I thought it at 
first a convenient but unprofitable passage for 
a railroad—a haunt most likely to be very fa- 
mous among the lovers of grand and pictur- 
esque scenery, affording numberless charm 
ing spots for summer resorts, where fishing 
and hunting would entice lovers of outdoor 
life, and clear pure air and solitude would 
reward them with renewed health and vigor. 





Such indeed it will be, no 
doubt ; for this hundred-mile 
long crack in our planet, de 
serves to be ranked among the 
famous sights; and now that 
it is accessible by railroad, it 
will attract tourists and sight 
seers from all parts of the 
country. 

But as the train thunders 
along, if you examine the bluff 
or precipice across the river, 
you will by and by begin to 
notice ,that the stratification 
of the rocks is very remarka 
ble. The rocks lie in their 
beds evidently as they were 
deposited. There has been, 
through all this country, no 
upheaval, no disorganization 
of the strata; it is a real 
earth-crack, in which you are ; 
and if from the tree-clad sum 
mit to your road-bed the dis 
tance is five hundred, or eight 
hundred, or a thousand feet, 
you may take it for granted 
that. you are just that depth 
in the bowels of the earth. 

Curious, but unimportant, 
do you say? On the contrary, it is both 
curious and important. For if you keep 
your eyes open, or if you have a compan 
ion familiar with the country, you will be 
made aware that out of the steep high bank 
there crops, at numerous points already laid 
bare, a coal seam, or perhaps several coal 
seams. 

In many spots the road-bed itself cuts veins 
of the best cannel coal ; and everywhere this 





“NO MORE WORK FOR POOR UNCLE NED.” 
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TUB MILL-——BUFFALO CREEK. 


coal lies so that as it is mined it can be 
cheaply dumped into cars. 
Nor is this the sole advantage. Suppose 


this huge long vein, or seam, or bed of coal 
had been upturned, overthrown, slanted 


back—give it any position but that which it | 


has—then to work it, to get it out, would be 
difficult and costly. The coal would have to 
be raised from a depth by costly labor ; the 
water would have to be pumped out of the 
shaft by costly machinery ; and the more coal 
was dug, the more it would cost to raise it. 
Here, by a singularly fortunate chance, the 
miner digs straight into the mountain, the 
mine drains itself, and his dump-cars deposit 
it by gravity at the pit’s mouth, alongside of 
the railroad. I have heard that the cannel 
and gas coal of the whole Kanawha region 
can be delivered in New York, and sold at 
a profit, for eight or ten dollars per ton. 
What a difference a railroad makes. Here 
is a region so inaccessible, that but a few 
months ago it needed a hardy and expert 
tourist to attain and pass through it. Two 
years ago it was impossible even to ride 
through the long cafion on horseback, and 
the only way in which it could be seen was 
by means of the long, narrow, arrowy batteaux, 
and their skillful masters even at times hesi- 
tated to shoot the more impetuous rapids. 
When the engineers of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad made their ‘Surveys, they had in 


279 
] 
| dozens of places to get their measurements 
by letting men down the precipitous cliffs 
by stout ropes. The survey of the New 
River cafion for railroad purposes was prob 
ably as tedious and difficult an enterprise as 
engineers ever attempted. ‘The instruments 
had to be taken to pieces, and carried from 
camp to camp on the backs of men ; at not 
a few points, it was impossible to get even 
level space enough to make a camp; and 
after the preliminary survey was completed, 
and it had been declared a practicable route, 
the first undertaking was to cut a narrow 
and difficult bridle-path, the whole length of 
| the cafion—a _ bridle-path which needed, 
when our artists traveled over it, extremely 
sure-footed horses and tolerably clear 
headed riders. It was only by this bridle- 
path that the surveying and locating parties 
could be provisioned ; for to them, hanging 
from cliffs eighty or a hundred feet above the 
water, batteaux were in most cases useless. 

When the contractors went to work, they 
of course, needing larger quantities of sup 
plies, employed the river boats to bring them ; 
but even they had to’ transport everything 
from a few landings, on horses’ backs; they 
brought boats, and used them until several 
men were drowned ; and so treacherous is the 
river that it was presently found necessary to 
absolutely forbid the men to bathe in it. 

Yet through this but lately inaccessible re- 
gion you may now ride in a railcar, at the 
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rate of forty miles an hour, without inconve- 


| 


nience or danger ; the two great bends or el- | 


bows in the river's course have been tun- 
neled ; impeding bowlders have been blasted 
away; all obstacles have been removed; 
and the journey from the White Sulphur to the 
Ohio at Huntington, which but the other day 


required eight days of weary and often ‘peril- | 


ous horseback travel, you may now make in 
six hours, and sleep all the way if you please. 

A railroad is but a road, after all. One 
needs to remember it, when he sees the won- 
derful changes the completion of a great rail- 
road brings about; for it seems more like 
some supernatural work in its results. Here, 
between the White Sulphur Springs and the 
Ohio at Huntington, lies one of the richest 
mineral regions in the world; and not only 
are the deposits abundant, but they are so 
disposed that even the country road cuts 
through coal-beds ; opposite Charleston, in 
the Kanawha Valley, you may see the little 
ferry-boat tied up to the river bank, and the 
deck-hand shoveling coal from the vein itself 
into the steamboat’s coal-bunker ; every farm- 
house has its coal heap—just as further west 
they have a wood-pile near the house ; and 
almost every farmer has somewhere on his 
land an outcropping coal-vein, from which he 
supplies himself. 

Yet almost the whole of this vast mineral 
wealth lay useless, absolutely unprofitable, ° 
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A WEST VIRGINIAN. 
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until the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad was 
built. From time to time, during the last fif- 
ty years, capitalists seeing how cheaply the 
coal could be mined, how abundant it was, 
and how rich in all the qualities that make 
coal valuable for house-fuel, for moving ma- 
chinery, for reducing ores, or for gas, have 
been tempted to buy these coal lands, and open 
mines; and most of them have lost money. 
Transportation was too difficult and costly, 
even in the most favorable localities. The 
coal and limestone of the New River and the 
Kariawha Valley lie within a hundred miles or 
less of some of the richest and most important 
deposits of iron ore in the United States. 
Both in Virginia and in Kentucky on the line 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio road, there is 
abundance of the best iron ore. But without 


| a railroad the ore, the coal, and the lime- 


stone were separated by a barrier of distance 
too great to make their union practicable. 
With the railroad, this union becomes at once 
easy, and already iron works are starting up 
all over a region which for a century has lain 
idle but expectant; and the natural wealth 
which General Washington understood so 
well before the- Revolution, that to-day, on 
the old survey maps, the best lands are found 
to have been entered by him or in his name, 
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will at last become use- 
ful to mankind. 

Our artist’s illustra- 
tions have preserved 
features of life and 
scenery, most of which 
will pass away within a 
very few years. The 
stage-coach ; the rough 
scramble of photograph- 
ers over cliffs; the 
rude camp of the freight- 
er, with his heavy wag- 
ons; the perilous de- 
scent of the New River 
rapids in batteaux ; the 


burial of “poor old 
Ned;” the log school-house; the “Tub 
mill;” the New River smithy: all these 


will be relics, very soon, of a life gone out 
before the rush of the railroad, and the rush 
of capital and population into this rich re- 
gion. ‘The magnificent and peculiar scenery 
will remain, for the gratification of tourists ; 
and it is to be hoped that enterprising men 
will seize upon the more picturesque points 
in the great cafion, as the sites for summer 
hotels, where tourists, curious to see in some 
detail this remarkable region, may be accom- 
modated. For though a railroad ride 


through the New River gorge is itself one of | 


the oddest experiences to be attained 6n a 
railroad in this country, few will be content 
merely to ride through it; most, who have 
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NEW RIVER PLOW-TEAM. 


time, will desire to examine in more detail, 
and in a more leisurely manner, this singular 
freak of nature. ’ 
The tourist, however, will have to contend 
with the more utilitarian capitalist; for 
already they are cutting timber on the Green- 
brier and on the New, and building saw-mills 
to saw lumber, with which to build iron fur- 
naces at favorable localities in the cafion. 
It is an undoubted fact, established by care 
ful calculations, that the rich iron ores lying 
so temptingly near the surface and near the 
railroad, in Virginia east of the White Sul- 
phur, can be brought by rail to the coal and 
limestone in the New River, and there re- 
duced so cheaply, that the iron-master can 
sell his pig iron for from $18 to $20 per ton. 
It is not wonderful that capitalists have not 
waited even for the completion of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, to invest their 
money, and open mines of coal and iron. 
Nor will you think it rash in the railroad 
men, when you have seen the country, and 
had its enormous natural wealth pointed out 
to you, that they prepared the road-bed from 
the beginning for a double track ; that they 
spared no cost to make a solid and enduring 
road; iaid it with steel 
rails, and prepared, at 
‘. Huntington, our jou 
> ney’s end, and at 


RUNNING NEW RIVER RAPIDS. 
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RICHMOND FALLS, NEW RIVER, 


other points, for a traffic so great that their 
expectations are evidently for the vast busi- 
ness of a first-class and crowded through.or 
trunk-line. The costly tunnels, the substan- 
tial iron bridges—as that which at Miller’s 
ferry spans a raging torrent—the solid mason- 
ry of the arches and other stone-work which 
you meet everywhere, the thorough finish of 
the whole work, which even the rapidly passing 
traveler by rail will notice, and which surprised 


and pleased our artists on their picturesque | 


tour—all these show that the men who took 
this entérprise in hand had faith in the future 
of the region their road traverses, and had 
closely examined its resources in timber, 
iron, coal, salt, and other products. 

A list of the important mineral deposits 
found along the line of our present travel, 
is a curiosity in itself. Near Richmond are 
granite quarries, out of which is now 
taken the stone from which the new State 
Department building in Washington is be 
ing constructed. . ‘Twenty miles north of 
Richmond are vast deposits of marl, the 
best manure for the wheat and tobacco fields 
of Virginia. Next, on a geological map, 
you meet with the gold-bearing region of 
Virginia, which has been for a long time 
unmethodically worked. Near by is found 
copper; around Keswick station are slate 
quarries, whence merchantable slate of good 
quality has been taken; in Augusta county, 
near Staunton, is a famous bed of kaolin, or 





porcelain clay, near Swoope’s Station, and | 


further west, near Covington, are beds of that 
kind of limestone which is made into hy- 


draulic cement; that from Swoope’s Station 
has been, and is now prepared, in consider 





| able quantities, and has ‘already a high repu 


tation In the New River cafion valuable 
beds of fire-clay and pipe-clay have been 
already opened, and fire-brick of the best 
quality has been made. And finally, the whole 
of West Virginia through which the Chesa- 
peake and 
600 F1 ina. Ohio road 
passes, a- 
™ —- bounds in 
salines ; and 
as you pass 
over the rail- 
road toward 
H untington, 
you may see 
some of the 
most exten- 
3 sive salt 
works in the 
United 
States. 

In this list 
we have said 
nothing of 
the veins of 
iron ore, be: 
ginning with 
a vein of 
hematite 
thirty feet 
wide, near 
Tolersville, 
Louisa coun 
ty, of which, 
at the Vic- 
toria furnace, 
two and a 
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l 
half tons now make a ton of pig iron; con- 
tinuing, with a vein of brown argillaceous 
ore near Gordonsville ; veins of magnetic 
ore near Rockfish Gap; hematite, near 
Fisher's Station, containing from 40 to 50 
per cent. of iron, and lying so well that it 
is now mined for 60 cents a ton; immense | 
cliffs of hematite further west, in a region | 
already dotted with furnaces, where the ore 
can be mined and put into the cars for $1.40 
per ton, including the royalty ; deposits of 
fossiliferous ore near Panther Gap, very rich, 
and found in a band 18 inches thick where 
the railroad crosses it,.and easily mined. 
This is the same kind of ore which at Lewiston, 
in Pennsylvania, is now mined from a vein 
9 inches thick, at a depth of 1200 feet, and 
its value is so great, that even at this depth 
its production is profitable. This list of 
deposits and veins of iron ore might be con- 
tinued, but it is needless. Everywhere, too, 
lime-stone, of the pfoper quality for fluxes, 
abounds ; and with the coal of the New 
River and of the Kanawha region cheaply 
accessible, and railroad transportation to tide- 
water on the east, and to the Ohio river at 
Huntington—a point accessible at extreme 
low water—for the west, for the product, it 
is impossible to over-estimate the near future | 
of this great region. 

The development of so extensive and rich 
a country, almost untouched hitherto, in- 
terests of course the capitalist, who owns the 
railroad, or who is looking for new enter- 
prises into which to put his sparecash. But it 
is of even greater interest to the great army | 
of laboring men, all over the Union ; for here 
they may see the promise ef cheaper and 
more abundant iron and coal; of the cheap- 
ening of everything which is made of iron, as 
rails, nails, tools, implements of husbandry, 
etc. ; and what is of equal importance, here 
is a new field for labor, where, every year, for 
a century to come, a more and more numer- 
ous army of workmen may gather, to build up 
their homes in a mild climate, and live by 
developing the natural resources of the coun- 
try. 

It will not be long before we number a 
hundred millions; the child is already born 
who may see this Union contain even one 
hundred and twenty millions. Looking to 
this near, or at least not far-off future, it 1s of 
inestimable importance that we have a coun- 
try so rich in natural wealth as ours. The 
opening of a great region, near the center of 
our population, in a mild climate, not far from 
the centers of commerce, so rich as Virginia 
and West Virginia, in the minerals most im- | 
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portant to all industries, is something of im- 

mediate and direct interest to every working- | 
man in the whole Union. It was once assert- | 
ed by a shrewd observer, that the slave labor 

of the South, distant as it was from the North, | 
sensibly depressed the wages of every north- 
ern laborer. And this was true: for not only 
did the slaves consume little, and therefore 
discourage manufactures, and thus help to 
keep down wages, but slavery kept free la- 
bor out of a vast region—nearly one-half the 
Union—and thus unnaturally crowded the | 
labor-market in the free States, and depressed 

wages. The late war, by freeing the slaves, 

benefited every laboring man in the northern | 
States. Already the consumption of products 
in the southern States has very largely in- 
creased. It is within bounds to say that every 
free negro family consumes at Feast three | 
times as much as a slave family did in former 

times. But the whole force and benefit, to 





the laboring men of the Union, of the eman- | 
cipation act, has not yet been realized, and | 
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CHARLESTON : THE WEST VIRGINIA CAPITAL. 
will not be, until the whole southern 
country is developed, by railroads and 
other enterprises ; and until capital and 
free labor shall combine, as they are now 
to do in Virginia, in developing the long 
latent and unused natural wealth of this 
region... To point out, therefore, the ob- 
vious and remarkable wealth of this re- 
gion which is for the first time made ac- 
cessible and productive by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, and-which be- 
longs really to the middle and not to the 
southern States, is to show to the work- 
ingmen of America not merely a new field 
of labor, but a new and permanent addition 
to the general labor fund. 

In their journey through the New River 
cafion, our artists found hospitable entertain- 
ment with the resident engineers and con- 
tractors on the line of the road. These gen- 
tlemen are, with few exceptions, Virginians, 
and very practical, cheerful, hopeful men they 
are, being busy with honest work. Most of 
them had served in the war—generally under 
lee or Stonewall Jackson—with an occa- 
sional Northern man, who had served with 
Meade, or Sheridan, or Grant. There were 
no signs of any bloody chasm, hereabouts, to 
be bridged over or filled up ; and indeed Vir- 
ginia seems, both by its soil, its climate, its 
products, and its people, to belong rather to 
the North than the South. Our artists usu- 
ally found a picture of Lee or Stonewall 
Jackson hanging up in the cabin ; and sitting 
about the big blazing wood fire, after supper, 
the conversation often turned upon the “late 
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unpleasantness,” and Northern and Southern 
men amicably fought their battles over again, 
and compared notes and opinions upon great 
events and great names. We noticed that 


Sheridan received many a hearty compliment | 


from our friends of the other side in these 
discussions, some of whom, being. cavalry- 
men, had fought against him, and imbibed an 
honest admiration of his skill and dash. 

It was pleasant to hear these Virginians 
speak of the colored laborers on the road, 
whom they all praised as being perhaps the 


most useful laboring force for such a work | 


that could be got anywhere ; strong, healthy, 
easily managed, sober, and quick to learn. 
The relations between the whites and blacks, 
indeed, seemed of the most kindly sort; as 


was but natural where all were engaged to- | 
gether in a work calculated to develop their | 


own State’s wealth. 


On one part of the line a motley crew of | 


State-prison birds were at work. The State 
of Virginia hires out its convicts to such out- 
door labor, and does well for them as well as 
itself in the act. For surely it is better for a 
man to live out of doors, even though his 
labor is more severe, than to be shut up be- 
tween walls, away from the sunshine, the 
trees, and the fresh air. These convicts were 
dressed in shirts and trowsers 
having broad black stripes ; 
they lived in strongly built 
shanties, having iron gratings 
in the windows; and guards, 
dressed in home-spun and 
armed with rifles, watched 
over them to prevent escapes. 
Our artists were amused at 
the coolness with which one 
of these guards explained that 
he was rather a noted shot; 
and that he did not think, 
from where he stood, on a 
little knoll, any man could get 
away alive from his rifle. 
The convicts thrive much bet- 
ter than in prison, and we 
could not help but wonder if 
it would not be wise to em- 
ploy State - prison’ convicts 
generally or universally in 
road-building. All our States 
need good country roads ; and 
if convict labor were turned” 
systematically to the thorough 
construction of such roads, it 
would be but a few years be- 
fore country life, in the East- 
ern States at least, would lose 
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one of its most serious drawbacks; while 
the convicts themselves would acquire the 
knowledge of an art—the art of construct- 

ing durable and smooth hard country roads— 
| which would make them skilled laborers and 
| useful in every new country. 

The adventurous and enterprising tourist, 
if hereafter there shall remain such a being, 
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may make the tour of the New River 
cafion, as our artists did, in a bat 
teau ; as voyages by canoe are just 
now fashionable, we do not doubt 
that some romantic voyagers will 
make this attempt. They are here- 
by warned that it is an exciting and 
in some parts even a perilous pass- 
age, through a long succession of 
rapids, for which even the passenger 
needs good nerves. ‘The boats are 
admirably adapted to the work they 
have to do. More than sixty feet 
long by less than six wide, they ac- 
commodate themselves very well to 
the impetuous torrent, and are, for 
these waters, excellent sea-boats. 
The steersman, clear eyed, skillful, 
cool-headed, as he needs to be, 
winds a parting blast on his horn as 
your boat is let go. ‘Three negroes 
make up the whole crew — the 
headsman, who is in fact the captain, 
and stands in the bow to direct the 
steersman by waving his arms; the 
steersman, who guides the boat with 
along and powerful oar; and a 
third man, who accelerates the 
boat’s speed, with oars, in the eddies 
and smooth parts of the river. The 
headsman, or captain, “*knows the 
river,” and he not only directs the 
course of the boat, but has besides, 
under his own control, an oar pro- 
jecting from the bow, with which, 
in sudden emergencies, to “slew” 
the boat more quickly around. 
Then, the boat has dashboards, 
which are put up to make her low 
sides higher, when she is to pass 
through the roughest waters. 
Captain George Napper and his crew be- 
guiled the time with singing, and were very 
ready to point out to our tourists the most 
remarkable objects in the long descent. 
An occasional water-sndke excited the crew ; 
and in the eddies and where the current runs 
smoothly, fishing was in order, and the ex- 
cellent Nathan not only caught fish, but— 
more than he bargained for—was alarmed by 
the heavy bite of a terrapin, or “tarpin,” as 
he preferred to call the beast, which broke his 
pole and got away from him. ‘To a summer 
tourist in search of a novel adventure, this 
passage of the New River in a batteau can 
be confidently recommended as an enter- 
prise pleasant in itself, and of which he will 
have charming memories. He needs only to 
leave the train anywhere near the junction 
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of the Greenbrier and the New, and will find 
safe boats and skillful crews ready for a 


| moderate sum.to make the voyage with him. 


You emerge from the New River cafion 
near the Great Falls of the Kanawha. Be- 
tween Miller’s Ferry and this point you are in 
a country which filled the newspapers during 
the earlier part of the war. Here Rosecrans 
operated against Wise and other Confederate 
generals ; and it will give you a good idea of 
some of the difficulties of mountain warfare, 
to see the ruins of the old Gauley bridge 
which General Wise burned when he was 
retreating before the Union troops, and to 


| notice the rough country roads, and the rough- 


er country, over and through which men had 
to march and fight. Kanawha Falls is proba- 


| bly destined to become a famous summer 





watering-place. It has fine scenery, and a 














varied and pleasant country around it ; and 
the falls are themselves so picturesque that 
[ wonder they are not better known. There 
is here too an important water-power, which 
must become of commercial importance be- 
fore long, and will make the place, probably, 
the seat of important manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

At Kanawha Falls there is a comfortable 
old-fashioned country inn, remembered by 
our artists, because here they rested their 
weary bones after the exciting but tiresome 
descent of the New River. This old tavern 
has a glorious situation on the edge of the 
long rapids which make the main part of the 
and after wandering over the huge 
bowlders, and propelling the little flat-bot 
tomed skiffs about the eddies, and across the 
quieter part of the stream, to the vast rocks 
which occupy its middle, and over which, 
when the river is high, the torrent dashes in 
a very wild and wicked way, our party were 


falls: 


glad to return to a “square meal” of fried 
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chicken and its Virginia concomitants, and 
spend a restful evening around the huge coal 
fire which is the liberal custom of this region 
—a coal fire contained in a grate so big, so 
high, so roomy, so full and bright and blazing 
and crackling, that it would have seemed a 
shameless extravagance in any country but 
this region, where coal is the most plentiful 
of all things of value to man. It was here 
that an engineer, sitting by the fire, related 
that he had been puzzled once, when one of 
his Yankee subordinates sent him a map of 
part of the line, by an annotation—“ Extensive 
indications of defunct Virginians hereabouts.” 
He did not comprehend the meaning of his 
Yankee assistant’s note, until the latter ex- 
plained that at that point he had discovered 
a very large bed of mint. The mint-julep, 
you shdéuld understand, is a favorite beverage 
among the old Virginians ; and * in Chotank,” 
said a Virginian to our artists, “even the 
mocking-birds wake you up in the morning 
with an invitation to a julep so mellifluous 
that it would tempt a saint. They begin at 
early dawn, sitting in the tree by your window, 
and their song, which I have often heard, 
runs thus : 
** * Getting late! getting late! 
Get up! get up! get up! 
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Julip, Julip, Julip, Jelip! 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet! 
Taste, taste, taste, taste! 

Get up, get up! 

Julip, Julip, Ju-u-l-i-2-2-p!’” 

As the Virginian warbled these words, it 
appeared to the artists that the invitation was 
altogether irresistible ; and that the mock- 
ing-bird is really a dangerous animal, which, 
fortunately for us, is not found in our more 
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not only coal—of which all the 
mountains are full, and timber of 
different kinds—but salt. Over two 
millions of bushels of salt have been 
made here in a single year; and 
the product can be increased very 
largely. Geologists say that salifer 
ous sand-rock underlies the whole 
coalfield of West Virginia; and 
artesian wells, sunk deeply enough, 
yield a rich brine, which is boiled 
down to salt which already has a high 
reputation in the market. It is a 
curious fact that several of the Kan- 
awha Valley salt works have for some 
time stood still, receiving pay from 
other salt companies for this cessa- 
tion from production. But with the 
completion of the railroad it will pro 
bably be more profitable for their 
owners to set the works going, than 
to remain idle for any pay which 
other salt producers can afford to 
give them. 

As you pass through the Kanawha 
Valley, you will find the river run- 
ning close to the mountains, first on 
one side, then on the other. The 
rich bottom-lands, which produce 
grain and other valuable crops, were 

‘ very valuable long before the rail- 
road came; they supplied a_ con- 
siderable region almost entirely de 
pendent upon them for corn and 
wheat ; and farms here were sold for 
| from fifty to as high as a hundred dollars 
| per acre. 
During one of the noonday camps in this 
beautiful region our photographer climbed up 
| a sapling to get a better view of the country. 
The sapling bent beneath his weight, but 
instead of “letting him down easy,” its top 
caught in another tree and left our photo- 

| grapher in the “fix"’ which is so well illustra- 
ted in the cut: 


severe northern climate; for the deleterious | 


grass of which the mint-julep is compound- 
ed, thrives with us as well as in the Old 
Dominion. 
When you leave Kanawha Falls, you pass 
into a region which has decided agricultural 
advantages, combined with its mineral wealth. 
It is an old and indeed a somewhat thinly- 
peopled, though by no means worn-out farm- 
ing country. ‘The houses are often of stone: 
and you find the better class surrounded 
with numerous out-houses, which bespeak a 
mild winter, and much out-door life. Be- 
tween Kanawha Falls and the Ohio, there is 
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At many points you will notice 
preparations for building short 
branch lines, to connect mines 
within three or five miles of the 
main line, with that. It is a well- 
ascertained fact that the coal which 
can be mined at a profit within 
five miles of the line of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
amounts to not less than several 
thousands of millions’ of tons. 
More than fifteen thousand square 
miles of coal lie within the bounds 
of the State of West Virginia. 

Our artists were surprised to 
find negroes so generally employed 
as road-builders. They have 
proved in fact excellent laborers, 
both as track - makers, and for 
mining, blasting, and all the other 
work of railroad building. They 
lived in shanties along the road, 
wherever their work lay ; and as is 
usual with the negroes, they were 
musical, as well as orderly and 
sober. Ragged, too, they were, to 
the last degree, until one wondered 
where so great a multitude of rags 
came from; and whether it had 


ever occurred to one of these jolly 
fat fellows to buy himself a new 


suit of clothes. They live well, 
rather despising corn bread, and 
using a good deal of canned fruits 
and vegetables ; and the sausage 
is to them a savory dish. 

But few of them had learned 
to read—though some had learned 
a trade, and were proud of it. 
We heard it often remarked that 
they would never again live in cities, but 
acquire farms for themselves. No doubt 
their experience on the road, far away from 
home, has increased their intelligence, and 
their capacity to help themselves. They save 
money—the contractors reported this very 


generally ; they have not the habit of drinking | 


whisky ; and on the work itself, as they took 
their chance with the white workmen, so they 
were treated with absolute equality, not the 
slightest bullying being allowed or attempted. 
Indeed, wherever there is real genuine hard 
work to be done by men, they soon cease to 
regard color or other distinctions, and respect 
each other according to the ability each 
manifests. This is true everywhere, and was 
true of course here. . 

The contractors had but one complaint to 
make — that the colored men would go 

VoL. V.—z0 
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“home” for Christmas. Home, to them, 
meant Eastern Virginia, and we were told that 
many of them returned joyfully to the old 
plantations where formerly they were slaves, 
and where, as more than one former mas- 


| ter told us, they are still made welcome on 


holidays. 

They have some curious phrases. One, being 
asked about a matter concerning which he had 
not made up his mind, said—* I’ll look over 
my mind and see.” Another, being asked 
how his wife and children were doing, replied 
—“ they’ re all knocking around,” meaning that 
they were well. You will notice, too, that they 
do not live i# any place, or seek for a place 
where to live. “I’m looking round fore a 
place to live af after this yere job’s done,” 
said one to us. They seemed too, accord- 
ing to their owp reports at least, disinclined 
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to marry, preferring to live with their mothers. 
A number of colored men spoke hopefully of 
going back home, to buy a farm, and live 
comfortably with their mothers. Wives, these 
men thought, were too unreasonable, and 
made too many demands. Their mothers they 
could get on with. But I suspect, like the 
rest of mankind, they will be caught some 
day. One would need a pretty high premium 
to insure a likely young fellow, with a house 
and farm, against being married off, whether 
he was willing or not. 

At Cannelton, the railroad has already 
given a stimulus to a mining operation con- 
ducted, as you will see in passing, on a very 
large scale. A long incline of 1100 feet, laid 
against the almost perpendicular face of the 
mountain, on the side of the Kanawha oppo- 
site the road, shows you where coal is let down 
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| 








from the dark mouths of tunnels, 
at different levels, from veins of 
cannel, splint, and other bitumi- 
nous coals, one of them eleven 
feet thick, whose outcrop is every- 
where seen in this valley. Can- 
nelton has a singular history. It 
was owned and built by a Rhode 
Island company, who established 
works here, not to ship coal, but 
to melt it into oil. They ex- 
pended a large capital here in 
their distillery and mining works ; 
and reaped very handsome re- 
turns until the Western Penn- 
sylvania men “struck oil.” Then 
the occupation of Cannelton was 
gone. The company could not 
compete with the flowing wells of 
Titusville, and the works were 
closed ; for without railroad trans- 
portation their coal was valueless. 
But now they begin again, and 
what was but lately worthless, 
now suddenly proves a property 
as valuable and more certain than 
a gold mine. 

When the Kanawha country 
was first surveyed by Washing- 
ton, numerous. springs were 
found, which emitted a mixture of 
brine and gas. For many years 
later, the gas was used to heat 
the evaporating pans at these 
springs, for the manufacture of 
salt; and when new wells were 
bored, the gas was sometimes 
ejected to the height of 150 feet, 
with a roar that could be heard 
eight miles away. The gas still 
bubbles up in the old Washington Spring, 
but the great gas tank which was built 
to accumulate it for burning, was emptied 
long ago. It is said that a too curious 
Yankee “professor,” wandering through 
this region, tried an unlucky experiment 
with the gas-holder. He applied a lighted 
match to a leaky seam, to see if the stuff 
would really burn ; his success probably far 
exceeded his expectations, for he not only 
burned up the whole establishment, but al- 
most roasted himself, and arrived inCharleston 
by stage, in a state which would have made 
him an object of interest to a hungry Feejee. 
Tradition relates that the owner of the salt 
works, an eccentric old man, when he was 
told of the destruction, ordered his overseer 
to go down to Charleston and have the Yan- 
kee professor arrested, “ if he had any 
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sense ;”’ and this proviso saved the unfortu- 
nate experimenter, for the literal overseer, 
having found the professor, said to him: “I 
have come, Sir, to get out a warrant for you, 
if you have any sense ; but if you are a na- 
tural born durned fool I’m to let you go.” 
The professor—or what was left of him— 


comprehended the situation and owned up, 


and the overseer went back satisfied. 


The Snow Hill salt-works, perhaps the | 


largest of their kind in the world, lie near 
the road. They produced last year 402,- 
680 bushels. 
nine wells, which are from 800 to 1000 feet 
deep. They are bored through about 300 
feet of sandstone, below which the brine is 
found. From 45 to 50 gallons make a 
bushel of salt. Attached to the salt-works 
is a bromine factory, where a hundred pounds 
of this odorous drug are daily made. The 
coal used for fuel for all this work is taken 
from a five-foot seam on the adjacent hills— 
nature having thus done all that she could 
for man’s convenience and profit. 

The rich bottom-lands of the Kanawha, by 
the way, are cultivated with a singular rota- 
tion of crops, on what is called the twenty- 
one-year system—twenty years in corn, and 
one year in wheat, “to rest the land.” 

Charleston, the capital of West Virginia, 
is a thriving and rapidly growing town, which 


The brine is here drawn from 


promises to become, in time, an important | 


manufacturing place, for which it has good 
natural facilities. It is very favorably sit- 
uated, as a center of lines of railroad now 
projected to connect as feeders with the 
main line of the Chesapeake and Ohio; and 
it has a fertile country around it, and a noble 
navigable river in its front. It is still called 
by the Post-Office Department “ Kanawha 
Court-House,” but the inhabitants properly 
reject this insignificant name. 

Between Charleston and St. Albans—the 
latter formerly known as ‘ Coalsmouth’’— 
you will see some singular conical hills 
raising theit heads, not very conspicuously, 
on the plain; and it will interest you to 
know that these are the works of that curious 
lost race whom our ethnologists and 
antiquarians have called the ‘* Mound 
builders.” Wherever these mounds have 
been leveled by farmers or engineers, human 
remains, flint weapons, and I believe some- 
times bones of animals, have been found in 
them. The artist has pictured one of these 
singular remains of the industry of an age 
lost to history—one of the smallest ; it stands 
on the left of the road as you travel west, 
and is guarded by two spreading beeches, 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER IN A FIX, 


At St. Albans you are in the midst of a 
rich and extensive timber country. The 
Coal river serves a double purpose ; for its 
current bears down to the railroad npt only 
the coal mined on its banks, but the timber— 
very large it is too—which grows upon them. 
St. Albans will be for many years the center 
of an important lumber region; the whole 
river is filled with huge rafts; and long iron 
chains haul the ponderous logs up inclined 
planes to meet the saws, which are to turn 
them into lumber. 

At the mouth of the Scary, a few miles be- 
yond St. Albans, you leave the Kanawha, and 
the railroad cuts directly across the coun- 
try, thirty-two miles, to Huntington; the 
winding of the river making the distance by 
water 72 miles. The nomenclature of Vir 
ginia and West Virginia is in many points 
curious. East of the Alleghanies we met 
with such streams as the Cow Pasture, the 
Bull Pasture, and the Great and Little Calf 
Pasture. Here you cross the Coal River, 
not so inaptly named, and then the Scary, 
the Hurricane, and the Mud. And crossing 
these, and the lonely Guyandotte River, 
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whose euphonious name the natives shorten 


| 


to Guyaz with the accent strong on the last | 


syllable, you are at last landed at Hunting- 
ton and find yourself in a place, new, but 
evidently thriving, full of busy life, showing 
already manufacturing works planned on a 
large scale, and having broad streets, and a 
noble water-front on the Ohio. 


| lower Ohio. 
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Pittsburgh sent last year fifty million tons of 
coal past the mouth of the Kanawha to the 
Huntington will compete with 


| Pittsburgh by making the supply constant and 


regular, accessible at all seasons. 
The place itself has undoubtedly a remark 


| able future ; for it lies in the heart of a region 


The importance of the situation of Hunt. | 


ington as the terminus of a railroad connect- 
ing the west with tide-water, does not need 
explanation to a western man, who knows 
what it means to place a river town so that it 


| used with iron ore without coking. 


shall be able to use the river at all seasons. | 


Huntington stands at the head of what is 
called “reliable navigation” on the Ohio. 
This point steamers can reach at all seasons ; 


and hence neither drought nor frost will in- | 
terrupt commerce or transportation here, as | 


they do almost every year further up the 
river. One fact alone shows the enormous 
importance of this to the cities and towns of 
the lower Ohio. At Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville there was formerly a periodical coal 
famine. Winter after winter, when severe cold 


followed quickly after a dry summer, the coal 
mined on and near the upper Ohio could not 
be got down to these points ; and coal became 
naturally an article of speculation, the sport 


of middlemen and forestallers. But at 
Huntington vast supplies are now to accumu- 
late, from which the whole lower Ohio valley 


may draw at any time; and thus this impor- | 
| moored to the shore, and their crews engaged 


tant article will be made cheap to the poor. 


SNOW HILL SALT-WOKKS, 


filled with coal and iron. Back and south of 
Huntington lie immense deposits of splint and 
cannel coal—the splint such that it can be 
Boyd, 
Carter and Rowan counties, in Kentucky, 
joined to Huntington by the Lexington and 
some other roads, have not only coal but 
iron ; and the whole region about here is full 
of valuable iron ores, which are already 
worked at Ironton, Ashland, and other points 
on the Ohio. 

Just above Huntington lies Guyandotte, 
an old river town, with such a picturesque 
situation as the early settlers on the Ohio 
knew how to select. The town is placed at 


| the confluence of the Guyandotte river with 


the Ohio, and was once a trading place of 
considerable importance. It has still a com 
merce of its own with the country lying up 
the Guyandotte river, which is carried on to 
a considerable extent in long, narrow, shallow 
batteaux, called “ push-boats,” because they 
are propelled by long poles set in the bank 
or the bottom of the river. As you cross the 


| . . “— * . 
river on the cars, you will see, if it is sum 


mer time, a fleet of these curious boats 
in loading and unload 
ing. They bring down, 
our artists were told, 
chiefly tobacco and 
dried apples, together 
with some other coun 
try produce ; and carry 
back various articles of 
merchandise, but most- 
ly coffee, which they 
say is indispensable in 
this region. Tea is 
little used by the coun- 
try people. A dealer 
in Guyandotte report 
ed the proportion to 
be about 50 bags of 
Rio coffee to six 
pounds of tea. 

The building of rail- 
roads has had a curi- 
ous effect upon the 
prosperity of many in- 
terior towns, which 
were placed, before 
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railroads were thought of, with refer- 

ence to river navigation only. To 

us moderns, a river is often a trouble- 

some affair, because it necessitates 

bridges ; and the course of commerce, 

ruled by the iron roads, makes rivers 

certainly of secondary importance. 

The Hudson is probably one of our 

most important streams, but New 

York could very easily get along 

without it; and until it is satisfac- 

torily bridged or tunneled, it will be 

more or less in the way of com. 

merce. Yet it is curious to note that 

the river traffic, everywhere increases 

the more railroads are run along 

river banks. The New York and 

Albany boats were few in number 

and of small capacity before the Hudson 

River Railroad was built, compared with 

their present number, capacity, and cost ; 

and no doubt the Ohio and the Mississippi 

will be used for navigation more and more 

as the railroads increase on their borders. 
At Huntington, and within the city limits, 

stands the State Normal School of West Vir- 

ginia. It was formerly Marshall College, 

one of the old collegiate schools of Virginia, 

and no doubt the Alma Mater of many now 

When the 


prominent Western Virginians. 
State of West Virginia was set apart, it pur- 
chased the land and buildings, and turned 
the establishment into a well-conducted nor- 
mal school, having all the apparatus needed 
to train teachers for the public schools of the 


whole State. A model school is maintained 
here, for practice, and this is attended by the 
children of the town, and is a great advantage 
to them. 

On the upper waters of the Guyandotte 
lies a rich timber country, and when this 
mountain stream runs with its high banks 
full, as it does in winter and spring, it is cov- 
ered by timber rafts, going to mill. 

At Huntington are placed the Company’s 
repair and construction shops, which of them- 
selves make up almost a town; 


cheap transportation, both eastward and west- 
ward, for their prosperity. 


This is the end of the journey over which | 


our artists have carried the reader of Scris- 
NER, showing him in their illustrations many 


objects which the march of improvement will | 


presently sweep away. You will perhaps be 
struck with the national importance of such a 
work, when you have passed over it with in- 
telligent eyes. We discuss, in newspapers 


and hither | 
are being drawn various branches of manufac- | 
ture, which need cheap coal, cheap iron, and | 
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| and reviews, the danger and inconvenience of 


the great railroad monopolies, and try to in 
vent some way of controlling them by laws ; 
but here, a few practical capitalists have 
struck what will seem to you a harder blow 
at these monopolies than any possible laws; 
and have done it, not because they thought 
about monopolies—but because they are work- 
ing for their own interests. Every new line 
connecting the tide-water with the western wa 
ters is a new guard to the public against the 
carelessness or overcharging of existing lines. 


| To the Erie, the New York Central, the 


Pennsylvania Central, and the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroads, now comes the Chesapeake 


| and Ohio, and claims a share of freight and 
| passengers. 


Nor is the construction of such a road 


| without what may be called wholesome polit 
| ical results. 
| almost entirely by the labor of negroes, who 


In the first place, it was built 


here proved themselves admirable and trust 
worthy workmen ; sober, equal to the severest 


| toil, and winning the good opinion of every 
| one. 


In the work they learned self-depend 
ence, became more intelligent, were drawn 
away from their homes, and thus had the ad 
vantage of travel and of seeing a new life. 
These blacks, of whom five thousand were 
employed on the road, all formerly slaves in 
Eastern Virginia, will be the better citizens 
for this experience. 

Again, northern capital and northern men 
are invading this new country ; and thus will 
be induced and facilitated that intermingling 
of northern with southern men, which is, in 
the long run, our best and perhaps only sure 
ty for a “more perfect Union.” And so 
the “new Virginia” will be a benefit not 
only to herself, but to the whole sisterhood of 
States, 
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In Denmark gone is many a year,— 
So fair upriseth the rim of the sun,- 
Two sons of Gorm the King there were,— 
So gray is the sea when the day is done. 


Both these were gotten in lawful bed 
Of Thyrri, Denmark's Surety-head. 


Fair was Knut of face and limb 
As the breast of the Queen that suckled him : 


But Harald was hot of hand and heart ) 
As lips of lovers ere they part. 


Knut sat at home in all men’s love, 
But over the seas must Harald rove; 


And for every deed by Harald won 
Gorm laid more love on Knut alone. 


On a high-tide spake the King in hall : 
“Old I grow as the leaves that fall: 


‘Knut shall reign when I am dead, 
So shall the land have place and aid; 


** But many a ship shall Harald have, 
For I deem the sea well wrought for his grave.” 


Then none spake save the King again : 
“If Knut die all my days be vain, 


“ And whoso the tale of his death shall tell, 
Hath spoken a word to gain him hell. 


**So here a doom I will not break,— 
So fair upriseth the rim of the sun,— 
For life or death or an¥ man's sake,— 
So gray 1s the sea when the day is done.” 
O merry days in the summer-tide !—- 
So fair upriseth the rim of the sun,— 
When the ships sail fair and the young men ride,— 
So gray ts the sea when the day is done. 


Now Harald has got him east-away, 
And each morrow of fight was a gainful day ; 


But Knut is to his fosterer gone 
To deal in deeds of peace alone. 


So wear the days, and well it is 
Such lovely lords should dwell in bliss. 


O merry in the winter-tide, 
When men to Yule-feast wend them wide ! 
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And here lieth Knut in the Lima-firth 
When the lift is low o’er the Danish earth. 


‘** Tell me now, shipmaster mine, 
What are yon torches I see shine?” 
‘‘Lord, no torches may these be, 
But golden prows across the sea: 


‘For over there the sun shines now, 
And the gold-worms gape from every prow.” 


The sun and the wind came down o’er the sea— 
np 


“Tell them over, how many they be! 


, “Ten I tell with shield-hung sides, 
Naught but a fool his death abides.” 


“Ten thou tellest, and we be three ; 
Good need that we do manfully. 


“Good fellows, grip the shield and spear, 
For Harald my brother draweth near. 


“ We'll breakfast we when night is done, 
And Valhall’s cock crows up the sun.” 


Up spoke Harald in wrathful case : 
, ‘“‘[f would have word with this waxen-face! 


“What wilt thou pay, thou hucksterer, 
That I let thee live another year ? 


* For oath that thou wilt never reign 
Will I let thee live a year or twain.” 


‘** Kisses and love shalt thou have of me 
If yet my hegeman thou wilt be. 


** But stroke of sword, and dint of axe, 
Or ere thou makest my face as wax.” 


As thick the arrows fell around 
As fall sere leaves on autumn ground. 


In many a cheek the red did wane 
No maid might ever kiss again. 


“Lay me abroad,” Lord Harald said, 
“The winter day will soon be dead ! 


“Lay me abroad the bastard’s ship, 
And see to it lest your grapnels slip!” 


Then some they knelt and some they drowned, 
And some they lay dead Lord Knut around. 


“ Look here at the wax-white corpse of him. 
As fair as the Queen in face and limb! 
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“‘ Make now for the shore, for the moon is bright, 
And I would be home ere the end of night. 


“Two sons last night had Thyrri the Queen, — 
So fair upriseth the rim of the sun,— 

And both she may lack ere the woods wax green,— 
So gray is the sea when the day is done.” 





A little before the morning-tide,— 
So fair upriseth the rim of the sun,— 

Queen Thyrri looked out of her window-side,— 
So gray is the sea when the day is done. 


“© men at-arms, what men be ye?” 
* Harald thy son comes over the sea.” 


** Why is thy face so pale, my son?” 
** It may be red or day is done.” 


“QO evil words of an evil hour! 
Come, sweet son, to thy mother’s bower!” 


None from the Queen’s bower went that day 
Till dark night o’er the meadows lay. 


None thenceforth heard wail or cry 
Till the King’s feast was waxen high. 


Then into the hall Lord Harald came, r 
When the great wax-lights were all aflame. 


“ What tidings, son, dost thou bear to me ? 
Speak out before I drink with thee.” 


“Tidings small for a seafarer— 
Two falcons in the sea-cliffs were : 


“ And one was white, and one was gray, 
And they fell to battle on a day : 


“They fought in the sun, they fought in the wind, 
No boot the white fowl’s wounds to bind. - 


“They fought in the wind, they fought’in the sun, 


, And the white fowl died when the play was done.” 


«Small tidings these to bear o’er the sea ! 
Good-hap that nothing worser they be ! 


“Small tidings for a traveled man! 
Drink with me, son, whiles yet ye can! 


“ Drink with me ere thy day and mine,— 
So fair upriseth the rim of the sun,— 

Be naught but a tale told over the wine! ”— 
So gray is the sea when the day is done. 





Now fareth the King with his men to sleep, — 
So fair upriseth the rim of the sun,— 
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And dim the maids from the Queen’s bower creep,— 
So gray is the sea when the day is done. 


And in the hall is little light, 
And there standeth the Queen with cheeks full white ; 


And soft the feet of women fall 
From end to end of the King’s great hall. 


These bear the gold-wrought cloths away, 
And in other wise the hall array ; 


Till all is black that hath been gold, 
So heavy a tale there must be told. 


The morrow men looked on King Gorm and said, 
“Hath he dreamed a dream, or beheld the dead ? 


“Why is he sad who should be gay, 
Why are the old man’s lips so gray?” 


Slow paced the King adown the hall, 
Nor looked aside to either wall : 


Till in high seat there he sat him down, 
And deadly old men deemed him grown. 


“© Queen, what thrall’s hands durst do this, 
To strip my hall of mirth and bliss?” 


‘** King’s daughter’s hands have done the deed, 
The hands of Denmark’s Surety-head.” 


** Naught betters the deed thy word unsaid— 
Tell me that Knut, my son, is dead!” 


She said: “The doom on thee, O King! 
For thine own lips have said the thing.” 


Men looked to see the King arise, 
The death of men within his eyes ; 


Men looked to see his bitter sword 
That once cleared ships from board to board : 


But no red came into his cheek, 
He fell aback as one made weak. 


His wan cheek brushed the high seat’s side, 
And in the noon of day he died. 


So lieth King Gorm beneath the grass, 
But from mouth to mouth this tale did pass. 


And Harald reigned and went his way,— 
So fair upriseth the rim of the sun,— 
And still is the story told to-day,— 
So gray is the sea when the day is done. 
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STANLEY AND KALULU. 


’ 


“ No young man thinks he shall ever die,’ 
admiringly repeats William Hazlitt in his own 
brother’s words, and takes that sentence as 
his text to his beautiful and sublime essay, 
“On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth.” 
Mr. Stanley, the courageous searcher after 


and finder of Livingstone, must have had in 
large degree the feeling of limitless life, of 
unbounded capacity for effort, such as only 
youth can feel, when, after a long journey 
through Lower Egypt to Jerusalem, Constan- 
tinople, the Crimea, across the Caspian, down 
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to Persepolis, to Bagdad, to India, and thence 
to Zanzibar, he paused on the borders of 
that mystic continent whose inhabitants wear 
the “‘ shadowed livery of the burnished sun,” 
and reflected that he had two dread foes to 
encounter—African fever and African igno- 
rance. 

Mr. Stanley resolutely refuses to take to 
himself the credit of originating the Living- 
stone expedition. On the contrary, he has 
told you all how a sudden telegram called 
him from Madrid to Paris, and how, when he 
reached the Grand Hotel late at night, en- 
countered young Mr. Bennett, who command- 
ed him to complete a long and arduous series 
of travels by penetrating to Central Africa 
and finding Livingstone. Even the announce- 
ment of Mr. Stanley that Burton and 
Speke’s journey into the great unknown land 
cost between £3,000 and £5,000 did not 
deter Mr. Bennett from his purpose—the 
only answer was explicit: 

“Well, I will tell you what you will do. 
Draw a thousand pounds now, and when you 
have gone through that draw another thou- 
sand, and when that is spent draw another 
thousand, and when you have finished that 
draw another thousand, and so on; but FIND 
LIVINGSTONE !” 

Mr. Stanley did not hesitate. His pre- 
vious education and training in the school of 
journalism had accustomed him to rigorous 
obediences ; and as he had done: when the 
elder Bennett gave him ten minutes in which 
to consider whether or not he would accept 
the mission to Abyssinia, so now he simply 
drew a long breath, and agreed to find Liv- 
ingstone living or Livingstone’s bones dead. 
The story of his departure from Paris I have 
told you in a previous paper. 

A little less than a year after his interview 
with young Mr. Bennett at the Grand Ho- 
tel, Mr. Stanley sailed from Bombay in the 
bark * Polly,” and after a slow voyage of 
thirty-seven days arrived at Mauritius. 
During the voyage he became acquainted 
with the first mate, a Scotchman named 
William Lawrence Farquhar, and engaged 
him as a member of the expedition into Afri- 
ca. He had also brought with him a Chris- 
tian Arab boy of Jerusalem, named Selim, 
who was to act as interpreter, and the adven- 
turous little party reached Zanzibar, via the 
Mauritius, January 6th, 1871. 

Here was their last resting-place before the 
object of their expedition should be accom. 
plished. In the early dawn of a glorious day 
they sailed through the channel which sepa- 
rates Zanzibar from Africa, and the highlands 
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of the continent loomed up in ghastly 
prominence. Zanzibar itself gradually un- 
folded its low coast, over which the sap 
green water ever rolled with low moaning, 
and presently a dense mass of white, flat-top 
ped houses came into view. Above many 
of them streamed the well-known banners of 
many foreign Powers, denoting hospitable 
consulates, and the American Consul wel- 
comed the weary travelers to.his commodious 
home. A brief repose, and the work began. 

Mr. Stanley says that a day’s sojourn in 
Zanzibar convinced him how little he knew 
respecting African people and things. All 
the estimates of expense, of pleasure, or of 
pain, which he had based upon copious stu 
dies in books of African travel, during the long 
voyages, were ridiculous. His brain was 
confused in vain efforts to distinguish one 
new type of nationality from another, one 
hard dialect from another still harder to mas 
ter; and as he wandered through the crook- 
ed and narrow lanes, bordered with white- 
washed and ill-smelling rookeries, he for the 
first time began to appreciate the grave 
difficulties of his mission. 

But here at Zanzibar, which is in a meas 
ure the Bagdad, the Ispahan, the Stamboul 
of East Africa—the great mart to which come 
the ivory, the gum copal, the hides, the or- 
chilla, the timber, and the slaves from the 
African interior, must the outfit of the cara 
van with which Stanley was to find Living- 
stone—nay, the very persons to receive the 
outfit, be sought. Here everything must 
be purchased ; here he might be compelled 
to wait months before he could accumulate 
the necessary supplies. And here he was 
compelled to encounter two types of the ge 
nus trader, who excel in sharpness at a bar 
gain the most exaggerated specimens ever 
known in America—the Banyan and the 
Muscat Arab. The Banyan the 
most powerful influence upon the trade of 
Central Africa. He is an usurer of the worst 
class, a swindler, and a thief; but to his 
pockets money flows as naturally as water 
down a steep. The Arab is adventurous 
and shrewd ; will undertake the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous journeys into the center 
of Africa after ivory and slaves ; is usually 
of prepossessing appearance and manners, 
and easily dominates the simple tribes of the 
interior. Mr. Stanley had ample chance to 
learn all the pet meannesses of these traders 
ere he had completed his outfit. 

A few days sped rapidly away, and Mr. 
Stanley had made no progress toward the 
one item of knowledge next his heart—had 
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THE ATTACK ON MIRAMBO. 


Livingstone latterly been heard from? Al- 
though he was anxious to conceal from the 
majority of the foreign residents at Zanzibar 
the real object of his mission, he finally felt 
impelled to ask Dr. Kirk, the British consul 
at Zanzibar, where he thought the great trav- 
eler was. 

Dr. Kirk answered carelessly that Living- 
stone might be dead; that nothing had been 
heard from him for more than two years; 
and that there was even then a small ex- 
pedition at Bagamoyo preparing to go in 
search of him. Dr. Kirk did not think that 
Livingstone would be particularly pleased to 
see Stanley in case he should accidentally 
meet him—thought, indeed, that if Living- 
stone knew Burton, or Speke, or others, were 
going after him, he would put an hundred 
miles of swamp in a very short time be- 
tween himself and them. 

Encouraging, very! Mr. Stanley confess- 
es that at that moment his ardor was a little 
damped. Dr. Kirk could hardly understand 
why Mr. Stanley was anxious to ascend the 
Rufiji river to its source, and possibly had 
some dim idea that a new search for Living- 
stone had been inaugurated. But he said 
nothing, save that he would aid Mr. Stanley 
as best he knew how ; and our intrepid trav- 
eler went home to toss in his bed all night 


| long, tortured by tangled phantasmagona of 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





nationalities, moneys, jungles, spectral forms 
of fever and pestilence, merchandise, and 
Livingstone ! 

Next day he began to organize the expe- 
dition. He must have more than an hundred 
men for a year, and immense stores of cot- 
ton sheeting, brass wire, and beads, which 
take the place of specie among barbarous 
tribes who have never heard of money, and 
who are perpetually at war with each other. 
Not a white man in Zanzibar could tell him 
how to equip his caravan; so he was com- 
pelled to ask an Arab merchant for details. 
Sheikh Hassid, a man of note and wealth in 
Zanzibar, came to his aid. From him Mr. 
Stanley learned that with forty yards of cloth 
daily food for one hundred men could be 
purchased along the route; the quantity 
that would be necessary for an absence of 
one or two years; the qualities and textures 
preferred or expected by the different tribes ; 
and the white, black, brown, yellow, red, 
and green beads considered most acceptable. 
This question of currency was of the great 
est difficulty. It was precisely as if one 
who contemplated a trip in Europe were 
compelled before leaving America to calculate 
exactly how many days it would take him to 
travel through France, how many through 
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Prussia, Austria, Russia, etc. ; and then to 
reckon, in the currency of each country, how 
much expense he should incureach day. Then 
this currency, which was of tremendous bulk, 
was to be transported on the shoulders of men 
for hundreds of miles, and was likely at any 
time to be swooped down upon by the chief- 
tain of some thievish tribe. Mr. Stanley 
purchased supplies of currency for a two 
years’ journey, and packed them in the capa- 
cious store-room of the American consulate. 
He had obtained the main sinews of war. 
Next arose a huge catalogue of provisions, 
cooking-utensils, boats, ropes, twine, tents, 
donkeys, saddles, bagging, canvas, tan, nee- 
dles, tools, ammunition and guns, equip- 
ments, hatchets, bedding, presents for chiefs, 
—and men! While Stanley was driven half 
mad by the haggling of steel-hearted Ban- 
yans, Hindis, and Arabs, in the crooked 
markets of Zanzibar, another sailor, an 
Englishman named Shaw, joined his expedi- 
tion, and Shaw and Farquhar were made the 
two lieutenants of the caravan. Men who 
were next necessary, and Mr. Stanley was 
fortunate in securing the services of a num- 
ber who had formerly been the servants of 
Speke and Grant. Six of these men wore 
medals awarded them for having aided in 
the “ Discovery of the Sources of the Nile,” 
and all were duly furnished with guns and 
clothing. Bombay, the captain of escort, 
succeeded in getting eighteen more free 
men to volunteer as “askari,” or soldiers, 
and declared himself responsible for their 
conduct. Mr. Stanley’s heart gladdened as 
he saw a fine-looking body of black men 
march into his headquarters one day and 
place themselves at his disposition. Each 
man was engaged for $36 per year, and pro- 
vided with a flint-lock musket, powder- 
horn, bullet-pouch, knife, hatchet, and pow- 
der and ball for two hundred rounds. A 
large boat capable of carrying twenty men, 
and a smaller one to hold six, were pro- 
cured, Stanley not wishing to be subject to 
the capricious insolence of any African chief 
whenever a river was to be ferried. Only 
the timbers and thwarts of the boats, cover- 
ed with well tarred canvas, were carried. 
Stanley's English assistants showed themselves 
deft workmen ; and when the last purchase 
was made, a pile of material weighing six tons 
had been accumulated at the American con- 
sulate in Zanzibar. Twenty-eight days after 
Mr. Stanley’s arrival on the island, the equip- 
ment and organization of the “Mew York 
Herald Expedition” was complete ; and after 





a visit to the Sultan of the island, the reception 
of letters of introduction to officers and Arab 
merchants along the route, and presents of 
fine-blooded horses from the American mer 
chants on the island, the expedition was ready 
to sail for the main-land, and for the dangers 
which lurked along the savage road. 

Four clumsy crafts, called dhows, were 
anchored before the American consulate. 
Into one were lifted Mr. Stanley's two new 
horses, into two others the donkeys, and into 
the fourth the black escort and the bulky 
moneys of the expedition. Cheered by the 
foreign residents of the strange little island, 
which during his brief sojourn there Mr. 
Stanley had learned almost to love, the fleet 
set sail for Bagamoyo on the main-land. A 
sinuous line of green verdure, looming in a 
northerly direction to the sublimity of a 
mountain chain, greeted the traveler's eyes as 
Zanzibar, with its groves of cocoa-nut, man 
go, clove, and cinnamon, and its sentinel ad- 
jacent islets, faded from view. The distance 
from Zanzibar to Bagamoyo is only about 
twenty-five miles, yet it took the dull and lazy 
dhows ten hours before they dropped anchor 
on the top of the coral reef, plainly visible a 
few feet above the surface of the water, with- 
in a hundred yards of the beach. 

Stanley’s black soldiers celebrated their 
arrival on the main-land by repeated salvoes 
from their muskets to the mixed crowds of 
Arabs, Banyans, and Wasawahili who stood 
on the beach to welcome the “ white master,” 
and who greeted him most cordially. Every 
one cried out, ‘‘ Yambo, Bana?” (How are 
you, master?) and Jemedar Esau, the com- 
mander of the local forces, gave material aid 
in the debarkation. Mr. Stanley was also 
greeted by a French Jesuit, who was in 
charge of a missionary post at Bagamoyo, 
and who afterward gave him many a good 
dinner and bottle of Burgundy in these Afncan 
wilds. Nay, this good Jesuit even furnished 
the bottle of champagne which Stanley after- 
ward cracked with Livingstone, on that 
memorable day when he came upon the “ old 
man dressed in faded blue.” In the gayly 
lighted rooms of the mission village the young 
explorer, while remaining at Bagamoyo to 
perfect the equipment of his caravan, passed 
many a joyful evening; but the contrast 
was painful when he plunged from the light 
and cheer into the depths of the darkness of 
an African night, enlivened only by the wea- 
rying monotone of the frogs and crickets, and 
the distant howl of the hyena. Each morn- 
ing brought fresh vexations ; the native pop- 
ulation of Bagamoyo had a supreme affection 
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for the Herald donkeys, and stole 
oftener than was convenient. 

The expedition was hindered for some time 
at Bagamoyo by the knavishness of one of 
the native dignitaries who had _ formerly 
been employed by Burton and Speke, 
and who showed a real genius for procras- 
tination in procuring the hundred and forty 
pagazis, or carriers of the goods which had 
been accumulated at Zanzibar. Mr. Stan- 
ley had numerous reasons for wishing to 
start on the march inland as speedily as 
possible: Firstly, he did not wish Dr. Liv- 
ingstone to hear that he was in search of him, 
fearing lest the old man might hide himself; 
secondly, he desired to cross the sickly mari- 
time region before the fever which was cer- 
tain to come had seized firmly upon him ; and 
thirdly, he had learned that the original Living 
stone caravan, which Dr. Kirk had dispatched 
with supplies for Livingstone from Zanzibar, 
was about to proceed on its way, after having 
lain for one hundred days at Bagamoyo. 
The rainy season was also near at hand, and 
that meant a delay of forty days. Fifteen days 
passed by, and the pagazis promised by 
Ali-bin-Salim came not! 


them 
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| a foot deep, and a foot wide. 





Meantime, the soldiers and the porters 
whom Stanley had brought with him from 
Zanzibar, occupied themselves with the _re- 
packing of the cloth which was to serve as 
money. They cut a dofi, or four yards, of 
Merikani (American cotton), ordinarily sold 
at Zanzibar for $2.75 for the piece of thirty 
yards, and spread it out. Then they took a 
piece, or bolt, of good Merikani, and instead 
of the double fold given it by the Nashua and 
Salem mills, they folded it into three parts, 
by which the folds had the breadth of a foot. 
This piece formed the first layer, and 
weighed about nine pounds; then came six 
other layers of various kinds of cottons, each 
bale or bundle weighing in all about seventy- 
two pounds. The cloth was then folded sin- 
gly over these layers, each corner tied to 
another. The bale was next beaten down 
securely with a wooden mallet, and tied up 
with extreme nicety, so that when completed 
it was a solid mass three feet and a-half long, 
Of these 


| bales the caravan had to convey eighty-two 


to Unyanyembe, many of which were to 
serve in payment of tribute to chieftains, and 
in the hiring of new carriers and soldiers for 
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journeys beyond Ujiji. When the fifteen 
days which Mr. Stanley had believed would 
be the limit of his stay in Bagamoyo had ex- 
pired, the wily Ali-bin-Salim failed’ to come 
to time with his soldiers and carriers ; and a 
vexatious delay occurred in obtaining fresh 
letters of introduction from Zanzibar, and 
in quarreling with new knaves, until soldiers 
and carriers enough to start the first section 
of the caravan were secured. On making 
an estimate of the.time of starting this branch 
of his expedition on the road to Unyanyembe, 
Mr. Stanley discovered that the cost of the 
carriage of the goods throughout the journey 
would considerably exceed the original cost 
of the goods themselves. The question of 
tribute was also very grave. The chiefs, it 
was found, would only be contented with 
costly stuffs, and Mr. Stanley made up his 
mind that African travel was as expensive as 
the dearest roystering along the well-worn 
routes from one European capital to an- 
other. 

When at last the preparations were com- 
plete, and during these tedious months of 
hard labor four caravans had been dispatch- 
ed by the commander of the Hera/d forces 
into the interior, Mr. Stanley headed the 
fifth and last detachment himself, and on the 
21st of March, 1871, exactly seventy-three 
days after his arrival at Zanzibar, left the 
blue ocean behind him, and turned his back 
on civilization and his face toward Living- 
stone. The American flag was unfurled ; 
the Xirangozi who upheld it stepped out 
majestically at the head of the little proces- 
sion; twelve soldiers under Captain Marak 
Bombay, who had many times before made 
the journey, came next, in charge of seven- 
teen donkeys and their loads; Selim, the 
boy-interpreter, proudly drove a little don- 
key-cart; the cook, tailor, and man-of-all- 
work followed leading the gray horse ; the 
Englishman Shaw, rear-guard and overseer, 
was next, bestriding a donkey; and lastly, 
riding his bay horse, came the “Bana 
Mkuba,” the “big master,” the controller 
of the expedition. The little procession left 
the village of Bagamoyo at early morn, and 
defiled up a narrow lane shaded almost to 
twilight by the dense umbrage of two parallel 
hedges of mimosas. The soldiers sang loud 
and rude pzans of joy, and the little caravan 
sped briskly onward among the fertile fields, 
the luxurious vegetation, and the strange 
thickets from which constantly came the sib- 
ilant sound of innumerous insects. Naked 
men and women were tranquilly delving in 
the fields, as stolidly pursuing their daily tasks 
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as would so many German or French peas- 
ants. 

Beyond the Kingani river there were lawns 
and swards; here and, there the road led 
through a grove of young ebony-trees, where 
the guinea-fowl and hartebeest were seen, 
or led up and down a succession of land- 
waves crested by the green foliage of the 
mango. Great flocks of green pigeons, jays, 
ibis, turtle-doves, golden pheasants, quails, 
and moorhens winged their way. above the 
heads of the travelers. Monkeys, with round 
bullet-heads, white breasts, and long tufted 
tails, swung and chattered in the branches. 
The settlements in this section were usually 
the merest collections of straw huts, built with 
an especial reference to keeping out sunshine ; 
a sluice and a few wells, the water almost 
always unfit to drink because of the decayed 
matter which had been allowed to accumu- 
late and had filtered through the soil; and 
a clearing of a few acres of jungle. 

Ever and ever ahead rolled the monoto- 
nous land-waves, each ridge having its knot 
of jungle or its thin combing of heavily foli- 
aged trees, like every other ; valleys bisected 
by little streams nestling between. From 
time to time Stanley's detachment caught 
up with the four preceding, and then there 
were quarrels, complainings, and fresh extor- 
tions from the soldiers and carriers compos 
ing the motley troop. Wherever his tent was 
pitched in a village, the giant negroes from the 
country round came to see him and to say 
“Hi, hi! white man; I never saw anything 
like you before!” and when examining any 
object novel to them, like a watch or a fire- 
arm, would invariably retaliate, after an ex- 
planation of its qualities, with “Oh! you 
fool!” or “ You are a liar!” which is African 
etiquette for a mild expression of doubt or 
wonder. 

Now and then the soldiers of the caravan 
were stricken down with sickness, and even 
on the march would prostrate themselves on 
the ground and cry “‘ Mama, mama!” although 
they were all grown men. The flies were a 
terrible pest, and the Aera/d commander 
began to foresee that he should soon lose his 
horses, which loss Dr. Kirk had predicted from 
the outset. When the “ chufura,” or any other 
venomous insect, fastened upon the donkeys 
or horses, the poor animals kicked and roar- 
ed with pain, while the blood streamed from 
their limbs. The great thorns, acacia horrida, 
sometimes caught in the thick European gar- 
ments worn by Mr. Stanley and tore them 
from his back ; and once in a while he would 
trip against a convolvulus strong as ratline, 
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and would measure his length upon a bed of 
thorns. Every day the fatiguing journey told 
upon him ; his skin was torn and poisoned by 
thorns and strange plants ; and he was heart- 
ily glad when he left the jungle for a time 
and traveled once more in the “open.” In 
a few days his best horse succumbed to the 
climate, and he saw that he should soon be 
compelled to walk side by side with his serv- 
ants. The great chief of Kingani, the place 
where the horse died, was utterly amazed to 
learn that the beast had been buried by or- 
der of Mr. Stanley, and inquired who gave 
the white man permission to use the royal 
soil as a burial-ground. Whereupon Stanley 
ordered his men to dig up the body ; but the 
great chief finally relented. ‘The second 
horse died in a day or two from cancer in 
the stomach, and Stanley felt the loss bitterly, 
when, a few days afterward, he was compel- 
led to penetrate a narrow jungle where fell 
plants emitted a fearful miasma, and thorny 
plants and creepers bristled on either side. 

At Muhallah, just after Stanley had com- 
pleted a long and tiresome march through 
deep clefts in a mountain chain, the expe- 
dition encountered an Arab caravan, bound 
eastward, with three hundred ivory tusks, and 
bringing news from Livingstone. Stanley 
looked upon him almost with awe. These 
Arabs had then really come from the interior, 
had seen Livingstone, could testify that he 
was alive! The young explorer’s pulses beat 
deliriously, andthe march through the val- 
ley of the Ungerengeri was taken up with 
alacrity and pleasure. In this section the 
natives were savage and brutal ; they traded 
insolently, not suavely and cunningly, as 
among other tribes; and sometimes hinted 
at violence. The walled town of Simbam- 
wenni was their next halting-place. There 
in a well-built town, the Sultana, the daughter 
of Kisabengo the infamous kidnapper, held 
her court and marshaled her warriors—fine- 
looking fellows armed with spears, bows, and 
muskets. 

Near Simbamwenni the young explorer 
found that even his previous experience in 
the ague-fields of Arkansas would not grant 
him immunity from the East-African fever, 
the dread mukurungu. All the horrible pre- 
monitory symptoms came rapidly on—the 
general lassitude, the spinal aches, the chill- 
ness, over the whole body, a heavy head, 
swimming eyes, throbbing temples, and a 
distortion of all objects passing before the 
eyes. So he began to draw upon his stores 
of quinine, and by the time the ambassadors 
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of the Sultana of Simbamwenni had arrived 











to demand their tribute the crisis was over, 
but it was only a brief respite. 

Mr. Stanley reviewed his progress when he 
had reached Simbamwenni. Since leaving 
Bagamoyo he found that he had traveled 119 
miles in twenty-nine days. He saw no rea- 
son why a railway might not be constructed 
from Simbamwenni to the coast as readily as 
any section of the Union Pacific was built. 
After a few days of repose the caravans once 
more set off, in the midst .of the rainy sea- 
son, and, wading through Stygian quag- 
mires, crossed a large river on tree-trunks 
and came into a series of glades, opening 
one after another between forest-clumps 
of young trees, hemmed in distantly by iso- 
lated peaks and scattered mountains. Hence- 
forward, with no adventures save the thievery 
of some of the servants and a prompt penalty 
of severe scourgings, and an arrest of some of 
his soldiers by emissaries of the Sultana be- 
cause he had not paid tribute enough, they 
went draggling through dripping woods en- 
veloped in opaque mist, where the inundated 
country, with swathes of tiger-grass laid low 
by the turbid flood, and mounds of decaying 
trees and canes, were enough to engender 
the worst fever ever concocted under African 
skies. The soldiers arrested by the Sultana 
were released when the mistress of Simbam- 
wenni learned how strong in arms, “ which 
could carry bullets half an hour’s distance,” 
the white master was. 

So on through swamp and forest, over 
moor and fen, along the bases of mountains, 
the little expedition urged its way, its four 
detachments now forming a solid column, 
and now scattered over miles of territory, 
but always clinging to the same trail. The 
animals died rapidly; the negroes were 
smitten with all kinds of disorders, and acute 
dysentery prostrated Stanley. After a few 
days he was up again, and found his atten- 
tion at once occupied by the caravan headed 
by Farquhar ; that enterprising mariner bid- 
ding fair, long before reaching Ujiji, to have 
no stores left, so freely had he used them. 
He had managed also to contract elephantia- 
sis, and was almost a cripple. Stanley’s heart 
began to fail him. 

By and by they came to the confines of 
an uninhabited wilderness, where the _hill- 
tops were bared of their bosky crowns, and 
showed rocks bleached white by rain and sun. 
For five days’ journey ahead of them stretch- 
ed a wilderness, in which there was neither 
food nor natural shelter; and while Stanley 
was fearfully waiting for his lagging comrades 
to come up, a singular procession appeared. 
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THE MUTINY. 


First came stout Chowpereh, one of the mas- 


ter-carriers of the expedition, and on his | 


head he carried proudly the cart which the | 


poor donkeys had become too ill to trundle. 
Stanley promptly ordered the cart to be left 
by the roadside, and found that his European 
assistant, Shaw, had monopolized the draught- 
donkey, on the plea that he was too ill to walk. 
On the road through this wilderness deser- 
tions from the expedition were frequent ; and 
as fast as Stanley’s soldiers could bring the 
fugitives back from the rear, they were placed 
in chains, and soundly whipped, that they 
might not be likely to undertake any such 
rogueries in future. Shortly after, while the 
expedition was camped in a wild and lonely 
section of the country, Shaw and Farquhar 
one day came to breakfast with expressions 
on their faces which boded anything but 
good. When Mr. Stanley greeted them with 
a kindly “good morning,” they did not an- 
swer him. As soon as a roast quarter of a 
goat, some stewed liver, some sweet potatoes, 
and coffee, had been served on the extem- 
pore table, Shaw began to quarrel with the 


food, and complained, with torrents of pro- | 


fanity, of the hardships he had endured. A 
VoL. V.—21 


| turn to 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| quarrel ensued, in which Mr. Shaw meas 


ured his length on the ground, and in conse- 
quence of which he asked permission to re- 
the coast. Mr. Stanley therefore 
ordered him to bring his gun and pistol to 
headquarters, and detailed five men to take 
the recalcitrant two hundred yards outside 
of the camp, and there leave him. This 
was done, and the leader of the expedition 
then turned to his other white companion, 
Farquhar, who made no further complaints. 
After an hour or two of penance, Shaw was 
willing enough to come back, and _ profess 
ed devotion for the future. 

But that same night, as Mr. Stanley lay 
wakeful in his tent, a shot was heard, and a 
bullet tore through the canvas, a few inches 
above his body. He rose, and went to 
Shaw’s tent. The Englishman lay apparently 
asleep, and breathing heavily. Beside his 
blankets was his gun ; Stanley felt of it ; it was 
warm. He inquired of him if he had fired. 
“Ah, yes,” said Shaw, suddenly awakening, 
‘**] remember it ; I dreamed I saw a thief pass 
my door, and I fired. Why? What is the 
matter ?” 

Stanley cautioned him as to the future, and 
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charitably, in the New York fashion, said that | 


he supposed he was temporarily insane. 
Shaw somewhat recovered his strength, but 
Farquhar grew rapidly ill, from excesses along 
the route, and was soon unfitted for marching. 
A long halt in a fertile region was necessary, 
and wher the expedition reached Ugogo, a 
“Jand rich with milk and honey, flour and 
beans,” a stay was ordered, and the half-fam- 
ished men feasted for a week. Meantime 
Farquhar was placed in the kindly care of the 


chief of a village, to remain until he could re- | 


gain his strength, and was given cloth and 


beads enough to purchase six months’ provi- | 


sions. 

After a three days’ halt at Iuwapwa,—a 
beautiful country, whose greenly-tinted slopes, 
dark with many a densely-foliaged tree, whose 
many rills, flowing sweet and clear, nourishing 
thick patches of gum and thorn-bush, quaint 
sycamore and parachute-topped mimosa, and 
whose broad fields, with thousands of cattle 
tranquilly grazing in them, were grateful to the 


weary traveler,—the expedition moved for- | 
ward to Chunyo, where several Arab caravans | 


were united with it, and whence they all set off, 
about four hundred strong, to cross the dread 
waterless region of Ugogo. On the road a 
new and dangerous fever attacked Stanley, 
and he was borne along in his hammock by 
his soldiers, his heated imagination teeming 
with dreadful figures. In each village through 
which they passed, thousands of naked men 
and women rushed to see the musungo,—the 
white man; and the sultan of each district 
sent forth stern demands for tribute of cotton- 
cloth and beads. The country of the Ugo- 
go was one of the most difficult to pass 
through, for there abode swarms of fierce 
and bloodthirsty warriors, and they endeav- 


ored, by every possible device, to bring about | 


quarrels. The fourth caravan of the /Her- 
ald Expedition distinguished itself by mak- 
ing a strong fight against some outlawed sub- 
jects of the Ugogo sultan, who had attempt- 
ed to rob them, and by killing two of them. 
Some of the Ugogo sultans were arrant 
drunkards, and were always in an unfit condi- 
tion to transact business ; to which fact Mr. 
Stanley was happily indebted for much immu- 
nity from outrage. 

On one occasion, when the caravans halted 
by the roadside near the village, the rascally 
savages crowded about them by thousands, 
insulting them in every possible manner, and 
endeavoring to provoke them to a fight ; but 
a few leveled rifles scattered the mob as quickly 
as it assembled. One of the Arab chiefs, now 
Stanley's companion, dressing himself in his 
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best clothes, went to the sultan of the district 
and appealed for protection ; but the sultan 
was, unhappily, very drunk,,and all he was 
pleased to say was, “What do you want, 
you thief? You are come to steal my ivory, 
| or my cloths. Go away, thief.” A friendly 
| chief interfered, however, and peace was fi- 
nally made. 

On the 7th of June the caravan departed 
| from this village, where they had so nearly 
| escaped destruction, and after an attempt at 
mutiny onthe part of the carriers and sol- 
diers, because Stanley insisted on taking a 
shorter route than that usually employed for 
| reaching Unyanyembe, they passed through 
the great Riti defile, over a rugged and steep 
ridge, where thorns of the prickliest nature 
punished them severely; where the gum- 
trees stretched out their branches and entan- 
gled the loads; and the mimosa, with its um- 
brella-like top, served to shade them from the 
sun, but impeded a rapid advance. Great 
outcrops of syenite and granite, worn smooth 
by many feet, had to be climbed over ; rugged 
terraces had to be ascended ; and the resound- 
ing of shots in the forests from time to time, 

added no little to the general alarm and dis- 

| content. Stanley was compelled to ride 
| around his caravan from hour to hour, as, 
| had he not been watchful of every maneuver, 
his soldiers would have deserted to a man. 
After they had left the difficult and danger- 
| ous country of the Ugogo, they found the 
people more friendly, food and water more 
plenty. The Wanyamwezi celebrated their 
departure from the hated region by singing 
| quaint songs, as they bore onward their bur- 
| dens, making the great forest resound with their 
voices. Here the scenery was much more 
picturesque than anything that they had seen 
since leaving the coast. The ground rose 
| into grander waves; hills cropped out here 
and there; castles of syenite appeared, giv- 
ing a weird and strange look to the forest ; 
the rocks assumed wonderfully fantastic 
shapes. Now they were round bowlders, 
raised one above another, apparently suscep- 
tible to every breath of wind; anon they 
towered like blunt-pointed obelisks, taller 
than the tallest trees; again they took the 
shape of mighty waves vitrified. Here 
| they were a small heap of fractured and riv- 
en rock; there they rose to the grandeur of 
mountains. 

Passing through a succession of thriving 
and peaceful villages, where the races were 
| given up to agriculture rather than to war, 
| hunting only the elephant for his ivory, and 
| trading decorously and willingly with passing 
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caravans ; now dragging onward across plains | tered it joyfully, with banners flying, trumpets 


where the sun, like a globe of living flame, | and horns blaring, and soldiers, who had mus- 
flared its heat on their heads, or descending | tered in new tarbooshes and long white shirts, 
toward the west, scorched the air before it | firing volleys from their muskets, the Arab 
was inhaled by the lungs which craved it, | merchants meantime eagerly advancing to in- 
while pagazis, stricken down with the small- | quire the news, and to welcome Stanley and 
pox and fevers, fell by the roadside to die ; | his companions. This was the great and hap- 
now striding through forests gradually dwarfed | py occasion to which they had looked forward 
into low jungles ; now hurrying over subsiding, | so eagerly ever since quitting the coast, and 
undulating, swelling plains, vanishing in front | to reach which they had latterly made those 
to one indefinite horizontal line, which purpled | noted marches of 1784 miles in 16 days. 

in the far distance, or through fields of ripen- Mr. Stanley received a noiseless ovation 
ing grain which followed the contour of the | ashe walked side by side with the governor, 
plain, and which rustled before the morning | Sayd-ben-Salim, toward his /femdbe in the 
breeze, which came laden with the chills of | capital of Unyanyembe. Soldiers were out 
Usagara ; now visited at night by innumera- | by thousands; the warriors of the sultan 
ble thieves, who tried to steal their cotton and | hurried around their chiefs ; the children, nak. 
their beds ; now passing village after village, | ed, dusky cherubs, were nestled between the 
burned during the hostile incursion of some | legs of their parents, even infants a few months 
neighboring tribes, and around which the grain | old—all paid the tribute due to the white 
in the fields was left standing, to be overgrown | man’s color, with one grand concentrated 
with jungle and weeds, they finally reached a | stare. The only persons with whom he 
little town not far from Unyanyembe, where | could converse were the Arabs and the aged 
they were hospitably received by the sultan, | ruler of Unyanyembe. 

and whence, after a feast, they departed mer- At the house of the governor, within the 
rily for the half-way point which had been so | fortified inclosure of the town, tea, made in 
long the object of their aspiration, and en- | a silver teapot, was served: and Mr. Stanley, 
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having walked eight miles before breakfast, with 
a tropical sun shining on him, did ample 
justice to the meal, and astonished the gov- 
ernor by the dexterous manner in which he 
managed to get away with eleven cups of the 
aromatic concoction of herbs of Assam, and 
the easy, effortless style with which he di- 
minished his tower of slapjacks. After break- 
fast the chief conveyed Mr. Stanley to the 
house which had been selected for him, be- 
cause Speke and Grant had lived near there 
when they were at Unyanyembe. ‘They cross- 
ed a low ridge to Kwihari. There was a cold 
glare of intense sunshine over the valley ; the 
hills were bleached, or seemed to be; the corn 
had been cut, and the stubble and fields were 
a browny-white expanse. The houses were 
of mud, their flat roofs were of mud, and 
even the mud was of a browny whiteness. 
The huts were thatched, the stockades 
around them were of barked timber, and these 
were of a browny whiteness. The cold 
winds off the mountains of Usagara sent a 
chill through their very marrows, yet the in- 
tense sunshiny glare never changed, and 
if one looked up, above him there was the 
sky, of a pale blue, spotless, awfully serene ! 

Stanley’s house proved a comfortable place 
for Central Africa. In it was a reception-room, 
where he was to meet the great Arabs ; a cook- 
house, a store-house, a prison for the refrac- 
tory ; his “ white man’s apartments,” as the ne- 
groes called them—-a bed-room, a gun-room, 
and a bath-room. 

Bombay, the leader of Stanley's caravan, 
was ordered to unlock the strong store-room, 
to pile the bales of cloth in regular tiers, the 
packages of beads one above the other, and 
the wire in coils. The boats and canvas were 
placed high above the reach of white ants. The 
leaders of the first, second, and fourth Hera/d 
caravans were then received, their separate 
stores inspected, and the details of the events 
of their marches heard. The first caravan had 
been engaged in a war on the road, but had 
come out of the fight successful ; and none of 
the others had suffered misfortune. In the af- 
ternoon, when Mr. Stanley had dismissed from 
his service the carriers whom he no longer 
needed, and sent letters and dispatches by 
them to the coast, a long train of slaves 
came in procession, bearing trays full of good 
things from the Arabs; enormous dishes of 
rice, bowls full of curried chicken, huge wheat- 
en cakes, pawpaws, pomegranates, and lemons. 
Then came men driving humpbacked oxen, 
sheep, and goats, and bringing fresh eggs and 
chickens. Mr. Stanley's people were reduced 


to twenty-five, and set up a howl of rejoicing 











over the prodigal plenitude now visible on 
their tables. On the second day after his arri- 
val, the Arab magnates from Tabora came to 
congratulate him. Tabora is the principal 
Arab settlement in Central Africa, with a pop- 
ulation of 5,000. ‘The Arabs were fine, hand- 
some men, mostly from Oman, and each had a 
large retinue of servants with him. After having 
exchanged the usual stock of congratulations, 
Stanley accepted an invitation to return the 
visit at Tabora, and three days afterward, 
accompanied by eighteen bravely-dressed sol- 
diers, he was presented to a group of stately 
Arabs in long white dresses and janty 
caps of snowy white, and introduced to the 
hospitalities of ‘Tabora. 

This visit was not without singular results. 
A certain chief of Uyoweh, named Mirambo, 
had for the last few years been in a state of 
chronic discontent with the policies of all 
the neighboring chiefs. A kind of Napo- 
leon ILI. in his own country, he had usurp- 
ed power, entered the capital town, and con- 


| stituted himself paramount by force. Cer- 


tain feats of enterprise had firmly established 
him in his position, and ‘he had carried war 
into all the surrounding country, and after 
destroying the populations over three degrees 
of latitude, had conceived a grievance against 
the Arabs because they would not sustain 
him in his ambitious projects against their 
allies and friends. He had begun hostilities 
by halting Arab caravans, and demanding 
from them kegs of gunpowder and bales of 
cloth, and had finally declared that no Arab 
caravan should henceforth pass through his 
country to Ujiji save over his dead body. 
This was a virtual declaration of war against 
the Arabs, who had accordingly resolved to 
hunfble this proud chieftain, and on the very 
day of Stanley’s arrival in Tabora they held 
a council of war, in which it was resolved 
not to give up the ivory trade because of 
one opposing chief, but to put his beard, as 
they expressed it, under their feet, and to 
make the country so that they could walk 
through it with only their, walking-canes. 

Mr. Stanley’s march toward Ujiji and 
Livingstone lay directly through the field of 
operations. As he found that the Arabs in- 
tended to finish the work quickly, at most 
within fifteen days, he volunteered to accom- 
pany them, taking his loaded caravan part of 
the way, and then, leaving it in charge of a 
few guards, to march with the rest toward 
Mirambo. He threw himself heartily into 
the enterprise, and returned to his house 
cheered by the Arabs. 

Although fully aware of the danger he was 














about to incur, his mind was more firmly 
settled upon the expedition by an incident 
which occurred a few days afterward. The 
Livingstone caravan which had left ahead 
of him at Bagamoyo was still in Unyan- 
yembe, and one day the chief of the caravan 
brought to Mr. Stanley a packet of missives 
directed to “ Dr. Livingstone, Ujiji, Nov. 1st, 
1870—registered letters.” This convinced 
the young traveler that it would be but mer- 
ciful to press on toward Livingstone, and 
give speedy relief, since he knew that the mis- 
sives contained important advices, and that 
the Livingstone caravan, either owing to the 
thoughtlessness of Dr. Kirk, the consul at 
Zanzibar, or to its own recklessness, had al- 
ready halted for a hundred days at Baga- 
moyo, and might halt for a hundred more in 
Unyanyembe. So he resolved to lose no time. 

On the 7th of July, however, while sitting 
after dinner, sheltered from the heat of the 
sun, in his porch, he began to feel listless and 
languid, and a drowsiness came over him. All 
his life passed in retrospect before him. He 
thought of the great forests of Arkansas, the 
dreaming days passed under the sighing pines 
on the Ouachita’s shores ; how he had drifted 
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| down the Mississippi ; how he had wandered 
on foot through Spain and France, through 
Asia Minor ; of his hurried march from Zan- 
zibar ; then there came a long blank, and he 
found he had been in bed two weeks, mortal- 
ly ill with fever, attended by Shaw and his 
people. He owed his life to his own sagaci- 
| ty, because he had taught the Arab boy whom 
he had brought from Jerusalem with him, the 
use of every medicine in his medicine-chest, 
and, thanks to the memory of the youth, he 
had been properly attended. No sooner had 
he recovered than Shaw was stricken down; 
then the Arab boy was prostrated; but by 
the 28th of July all had recovered, and he 
began to brighten up with the prospect of a 
march upon Mirambo’s stronghold. 
On the em of the 29th, fifty men were 
Jjiji Bom- 
bay, the leader, was missing, and after a long 
search was found blubbering at the prospect 
of being killed by Mirambo’s soldiers. Only a 
stern lesson from Stanley’s cane awakened 
him, and he finally led the caravan, the red 
blanket-robes of the men streaming behind 
them as the furious north-easter blew over 
them. 
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When they arrived at the rendezvous of 
the Arab army, which consisted of about 
2,200 men, armed with guns, flint-lock mus- 
kets, German and French double-barrels, 
English Enfields, and American Spring- 
fields, powder and ball were served out to all 
of Stanley’s caravan; and although Stanley 
was again smitten with intermittent fever, an 
expedition at once set off into the hostile 
country. No sooner had they arrived in 
front of the first hostile village than a vol- 
ley was opened on them as they emerged 
from the forests along the Unyanyembe 
road, and immediately the attacking force 
began its firing in the most splendid 
style. ‘There were some ludicrous scenes 
of men pretending to fire and then jump- 
ing off to one side, then forward, then back- 
ward, with the agility of hopping-frogs ; 
but the battle was none the less in earnest. 
The soldiers were soon rushing into the vil- 
lage from west, east, and north, and the poor 
villagers were flying from the inclosure to- 
ward the mountains, vigorously pursued. 
In about an hour, the neighborhood was 
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har, whom he had left sick in Usagara, was 
dead, and that the body had been left naked 
in the jungle, without the slightest covering 
over it. Shaw was again taken down ill, 
and Stanley busied himself with preparations 
for another march, when he was surprised by 
the news that Mirambo had attacked Tabora, 
with over 2,000 men, and that a large force 
which had allied itself with him for the sake of 
plunder had also instituted an attack in an 
opposite direction ; therefore a sally was at 
once determined against him. Some of 
the bravest of the Arabs saw a pavilion at 
some distance on the plain, which they 


| knew to be Mirambo’s war-tent, and under 
| cover of a flag of truce approached the 


| defence. 


redoubtable chieftain, only to be inconti- 
nently slain by his men. The whole sur- 
rounding country was in flames, and Stanley 
at once began to prepare his house for 
Loopholes for muskets were made 
in the stout gray walls, and refugees had 
guns put into their hands. Livingstone’s 
men were invited to help defend their mas- 


| ter’s goods, and at night Stanley had 150 


cleared of the enemy, and two.other villages | 
| every possible point where an attack might 


were captured and committed to the flames. 
A second expedition of Arabs went out to- 
ward the stronghold where it was supposed 
Mirambo was living, and was defeated with 
great slaughter. Mirambo’s men suddenly 
arose out of the long grass on each side of 
them, and stabbed them with their spears. 
The effect of this defeat was indescribable. 
Great consternation was brought among: the 
Arabs by the news, and the next morning 
Stanley found that the Arabian forces were 
retreating, and his servants adjured him to 
follow, saying that ‘“‘ Mirambo was coming !” 
Stanley was wild with fever, and so ill that 
he would gladly have laid down by the road- 
side to die, but he was compelled to follow 
the retreating Arabs, and when he asked Se- 
lim “Why did not you also run away and 
leave your master to die?” the Arab boy 
answered naively, “ Oh, sir, I was afraid you 
would whip me.” It never occurred to the 
Arab magnates that Mr. Stanley had any cause 
of complaint against them, or that he had a 
right to feel aggrieved for their base deser- 
tion of an ally, and they were consequently 
surprised when he told them that they must 
not consider him as an ally any longer. He 


succeeded, after some effort, in producing 
a little courage among them ; but that finally 
failed, and they retreated still further, he 
being compelled to follow them to Tabora. 
Meantime a caravan came in from the sea- 
coast, reporting that Stanley’s man Farqu- 


| all native huts that obstructed the 


armed men in his court-yard, stationed at 


be expected. ‘The American flag was raised 
above the house ; provisions and water 
enough for six days were brought in; rifle- 
pits were constructed round the exterior; 
view 
were taken down; and while the command- 
er of the Herald expedition freely admitted 
that, with cannon, fifty Europeans could 
easily take the position, he readily defied 
10,000 Africans. After waiting some days, 
Mirambo, having heard of all these formida- 


| ble preparations, retreated ; and when the 


' zibar. 


| finally retreated in disgust. 


Arabs went in force to attack his village of 
Kazama, they found it vacant. 

Shaw, meantime, grew rapidly worse, and 
Stanley daily feared that he would die. The 
only comfort which he had during these ex- 
citing times was in a packet of letters and 
newspapers from the American consul at Zan- 
The expedition increased in numbers 
Mirambo made no more attempt at war, but 
Stanley gave a 


| grand banquet to celebrate his departure from 


the forbidding and unhealthy country. Pots 
of “pombe,” or native beer, were served out 
to the people, and on the zoth of September 
the American flag was once more raised, and 
the Kirangozi shouted lustily his song as he 
upheld the “Stars and Stripes,” and led the 
caravan along the southern route toward 
Ujiji and Livingstone. 

There were 54 people in the newly consti- 











tuted caravan. 
Although the fev- 
ers came and went 
with terrible per- 
sistence, and from 
time to time car- 
riers deserted, 
stealing cloths and 
guns, they made 
a fine march dur- 
ing four days, but 
at the end of that 
time Mr. Shaw 
was so Capricious, 
and constantly ill, 
as the result of his 
own excesses, that 
when he finally 
asked to be allow- 
ed to return to the 
coast, Stanley 
readily consented ; 
but he warned Shaw not to desert the only 
companion really faithful to him, and said, 
“If you return you die!” Shaw was not 
so afraid of death, however, as of progress 
forward into the unknown landof Africa, and 
a strong litter was made, on which he was 
transported back to Kwihara. The Herald 
caravan moved forward, and Shaw was soon 
lost in the distance. It moved forward, 
through illimitable forests, stretched in grand 
waves beyond the ken of vision ; ridges, forest- 
clad, rising gently one above another, until 
they receded in the dim, purple, blue distance, 
through a leafy ocean, where was only an 
indistinct outline of a hill far away, or here 
and there a tall tree higher than the rest, 
conspicuous against the translucent sky ; 
now mounting to the summit of a ridge, ex- 
pectant of a change, but only to find wearied 
eyes fixed upon the same vast expanse of 
woods, woods, woods; leafy branches, foli- 
aged globes, or parachutes, green, brown 
or sere in color; forests one above another. 
“ And I say,” adds Mr. Stanley, “that though 
the Windsor and New Forests may be very 
fine and noble in England, yet they are but 
fagots of sticks compared with these eternal for- 
estsof Unyanyembe.” Mountainous as it was, 
the journey would have been pleasant had 





THE SNUFF-BOX PRESENTED BY QUEEN VICTORIA TO MR. STANLEY. 


of the head. After languor and torpitude 
had seized the sufferer, raging thirst soon 
possessed him. The brain became crowded 
with strange fancies, figures of created and 
uncreated reptiles and headless monsters 
floated before the darkened vision, until, un- 
able to longer bear the scene, the fever 
stricken wretch made an effort, opened his 
eyes, and dissolved the delirious dream, only 
to glide into another more horrible. 

Stanley next passed through a grand and 
noble expanse of grass land, which was one 
of the finest scenes he had witnessed since 
leaving the coast. Great herds of buffalo, 
zebra, giraffe, and antelope coursed through 
the plains, and the expedition indulged in a 
day or two of hunting. Mr. Stanley, while 
crossing a river at this point, narrowly es- 
caped being devoured by a crocodile, but 
little recked the danger, led on by the excite- 
ment of stalking wild boars, shooting buffalo- 
cows, and bagging hartebeests. 

On the 7th of October, as they were break- 
ing camp once more, to the great regret of 
the gormandizing savages, a mutiny occurred. 
Stanley was busy with preparations for the 


| start, when he saw the men standing in 
groups, and conversing angrily together. 


not the fever continually racked the frame | 


of the white man, and even penetrated the 
thick skins of his comrades. It was usually 
succeeded by a severe headache, with exces- 


sive pains about the loins and the spinal col- | 


umn, which presently would spread over the 
shoulder-blades, and, running up the neck, 
find a final lodgment in the back and front 


| guns. 


He took his double-barreled gun from the 
shoulder of Selim, the Arab boy; selected a 
dozen charges of buckshot, and slipping two 
of them into the barrels, and adjusting his re- 
volvers for handy work, he walked toward 
the men. As he advanced, they seized their 
When within thirty yards of the 
groups, he saw the heads of two men appear 


| above an ant-hill on his left, with the barrels 
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of their guns carelessly pointed towards the 
road. He took deliberate aim at them, 
threatening to blow their heads off if they did 
not come forward to talk to him. ‘They 
presently came, but keeping his eye on As- 
mani, the larger of them, he saw him move 
his fingers to the trigger of his gun, and bring 
it to a “ready.” Meanwhile the other fellow 
slipped round to the rear. Both men had 
murder in their eyes. Stanley planted the 
muzzle of his rifle close to the wicked-looking 
face of the first, and ordered him to drop 
his rifle instantly. He did so, and in a few 
mgments both were profuse in their protesta- 
tions that they had not intended harm, but 
that they disliked to penetrate further into 
the country. Stanley found upon investiga- 
tion, that Bombay and Ambari were the in- 
stituters of the mutiny, and after giving 
them a sound thrashing with a spear-stalk, 
clapped them into chains, with the threat 
that they would be kept chained until they 
knew how to ask his pardon. A penitent 
request came in an hour, and they were re- 
leased. 

Now, from time to time, they heard from 
passing savages occasional rumors of the 
presence of white men at various points. 
This encouraged Stanley to believe that 
Livingstone was not far off, and gave him the 
necessary boldness to traverse the great wil- 
derness beyond Marara, the transit of which he 
was warned would occupy nine days. The 
negroes became enthusiastic at the prospect 
of their journey’s end, and said they could 
already smell the fish in the waters of Lake 
Tanganika. It constantly haunted Stanley’s 
mind, that if Dr. Livingstone should ever 
hear of his coming, which he might possibly 
do if he traveled out of the known road, he 
would leave, and his search for him would 
consequently be a stern-chase. 
fore boldly turned their faces north and march- 
ed for the Malagarazi, a large river flowing 
from the east to the Tanganika. One of the 
exciting episodes of the journey was a boar- 
hunt, in which Mr. Stanley had a narrow es- 
cape from ignominious death. In one of the 
forests through which he passed he encoun- 
tered a huge, reddish-colored boar ; and after 
provoking him with bullets, and shooting him 
through and through, found that his formidable 
antagonist still had strength to charge furi- 
ously upon him, But Mr. Stanley, by placing 


his snow-white Indian helmet at the foot of a 
tree, and enticing the boar to rush at it, man- 
aged to escape, but did not succeed in bagging 
On the first of November they 
the long-looked-for 


his game. 


arrived at river, and 
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They there- | 








after a fierce dispute with the officials of 
the primitive ferry, and a loss of one of 
the beasts of burden in the river, they 
met a caravan coming from the interior, 
and were told that a white man had just 
arrived at Ujiji. 

** A white man!” cried Stanley. 

“Yes, an old white man, with white hair 
on his face, and he was sick.” 

“Where had he come from?” 

‘* From a very far country, indeed.” 

“Where was he—stopping at Ujiji?” 

“Yes.” 

** And was he ever at Ujiji before ?” 

** Yes, he went away a long time ago.” 

“ Hurrah!” said Stanley; “this must be 
Livingstone !” 

Livingstone! Livingstone! Yes; but sup- 
pose that Livingstone were dead, or that he 
had departed on another exploring expedition. 
What then would become of Stanley’s cour- 
age? He determined to hasten forward at all 
hazards, and passing through Ukha, where 
the scoundrelly chiefs and kings made most 
alarming exactions, and sadly diminished his 
stock of cloth, now running away by night 
to avoid fresh exactions on the following day, 
and now deciding to fight rather than submit 
to any more swindles, the caravan arrived, 
on the eighth of November, at the Rugufu 
river, at which point they could distinctly 
hear the thunders from the mysterious torrents 
which rolled into the cavernous recesses of 
Kabogo Mountain, on the further side of Lake 
Tanganika. ‘The negroes informed Stanley 
that if he passed near there, he must throw 
beads and cloth into the caverns, to appedse 
the god of the lake, or he would be lost. But 
the noise of the torrents gave Stanley the 
heartiest joy, because he knew that he was 
Livingstone! Still, that was a march of 
eighteen hours! He could have ridden it in 
one day if his noble horse had been alive, but 
now he must toil forward ata snail’s pace. 
The thought made him frantic! On the ninth, 
in the morning, they had a terrible journey, 
hiding in the thicket nearly every hour in 
mortal dread of pursuit by the redoubtable 
warriors of Ukha ; but by noon they had passed 
out of the limits of this dangerous territory, and 
reached a picturesque and sequestered series 
of valleys, where wild fruit-trees grew, and rare 
flowers blossomed. On this day they caught 
sight of the hills from which Lake Tanga- 
nika could be seen and passed through Ukar- 
ango. Stanley ordered his boy Selim to fur- 
bish up his tattered traveling suits, that he might 
make as good an appearance as possible. On 
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“LOOK OUT, YOU DROP THAT BOX, I'LL suooT You.” 


the 236th day from Bagamoyo, and the 51st 
from Unyanyembe, they saw the Lake of Tan- 
ganika spread out before them, and around it 


the great blue-black mountains of Ugoma and | 


Ukaramba. 


It was an immense broad sheet— | 


a burnished bed of silver—a lucid canopy of | 


blue above, lofty mountains for its valances, 
and palm forests for its fringes. 


J 


| 


Descending the western slope of the moun- | 
| now.” 


in palms. 

“Unfurl your flags, and load your guns!” 
cried Stanley. 

* Ay wallah, ay wallah, bana!” eagerly re- 
sponded the men. 

“One, two, three !”—and-a volley from 
fifty muskets woke up the peaceful village be- 
low. 
flag aloft once more; the men stepped out 
bravely, as the crowds of villagers came flock- 
ing around them, shouting Bindera Meri- 
kani/ an American flag ! 


A black man, dressed in a long white shirt, 
announced himself tothe young adventurer 
as “Susi, the servant of Dr. Livingstone.” 

“What? Is Dr. Livingstone here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In this village?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

** Are you sure ?” 

“Sure, sure, sir. Why I leave him just 


Then another servant introduced himself; 


| the crowds flocked around anew; Stanley 
| scourged himself to keep down his furious 
| emotions ; and finally, at the head of his cara- 


The Kirangozi raised the American | 


van, arrived before a semicircle of Arab mag- 
nates, in front of whom stood an old white 
man with a gray beard. 

As Stanley advanced toward him he no- 
ticed that he was pale, looked wearjed, had 


| on his head a bluish cap with a faded gold 


Suddenly Stanley heard a voice on his right | 


say, in English, “Good morning, sir.” 

The blood leaped fiercely to his heart. 
Was it then true? Livingstone was near at 
hand ! 


band around it, a red-sleeved waistcoat, and 
a pair of gray tweed trowsers. He would 
have run to him, but he remembered the tra- 
ditional coldness of the English race ; and so 
he walked deliberately to him, took off his hat, 
and said : 

“Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?” 
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“Yes,” said he, with a kind smile, lifting | Geographical Society of England, as a body, 


his cap slightly. 

Then they clasped hands, and, after the 
necessary formalities with the Arab magnates, 
Mr. Stanley explained himself and his mis- 
sion. 

It was a great day for the old explorer. 
There were letters from his children ! 
he said, patiently, “1 have waited years for 
letters.” ‘There was a whole epic of pathos 
in his voice. 

And you may picture for yourselves that 
strangely-met pair, seated in the explorer’s 
house, Livingstone hearing for the first time 
of the great changes in Europe, and Stanley 
offering a brimming goblet of champagne, 
brought all the way from the Jesuit mission 
at Bagamoyo! ‘They sat long together, 
with their faces turned eastward, noting the 


even an outline of his discoveries. 

The two friends made a long cruise to- 
gether on Lake Tanganika, traversing over 
three hundred miles of water in the primi- 


| tive manner of African travel, in twenty-eight 
, days, and passing through a great variety of 


“ Ah,” 


dark shadows creeping up above the grove | 
of palms beyond the village, and the rampart | 


of mountains; listening to the sonorous 
thunder of the surf of the Tanganika, and to 
the dreamy chorus which the night-insects 
sang. When Livingstone bade 
“ Good night,” he added, “ God bless you.” 

Mr. Stanley remained four months in the 
company of Dr. Livingstone, during which 
time an intimate and rich friendship grew 
up between the two men. Stanley brought 
youth, impulse, generous freedom of expres- 
sion, and long experience of travel, to the 
veteran ; Dr. Livingstone gave a deep grati- 
tude, a thorough Christian love, and the 
wisdom of age to the companionship. From 
November 10, 1871, until March 14, 1872, 
the men were daily together. Dr. Living- 
stone had been in Africa since March of 
1866. He left Zanzibar in April of that 
year for the interior, with thirty men, and 
worked studiously at his high mission of 
correcting the errors of former travelers, 
and took a brief rest. He had been desert- 
ed in the most cowardly manner by the 
majority of his followers, and was much of 
the time in want. At the end of June, 


Stanley | 


adventures ; after which Mr. Stanley persuad- 
ed Livingstone to return with him to Unyan- 
yembe, where he received his supplies, and en- 
listed soldiers and carriers enough to enable 
him to travel anywhere it might be necessary 
to thoroughly effect the settlement of the Nile 
problem. On the 27th of December they 
caravan which brought them the news of the 
death of poor Shaw, Stanley’s old comrade, 
at Kwihara, long before they reached Un- 
yanyembe unharmed. On the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, four years’ supplies, brought by the 
caravans of the Hera/d and the faltering ex- 
pedition dispatched by Dr. Kirk, were given 
into Livingstone’s possession; and on the 
14th of March the two men parted, not 
without tears. On the way to Bagamoyo 
Stanley suffered much anxiety on account of 
the precious box containing the Livingstone 
papers, and once, at the crossing of a stream, 
nothing saved it from being lost but the 
prompt aim of Stanley’s pistol at the head of 
the careless bearer. It was not until sunset 
on the 6th of May that the worn and fatigued 
Stanley reéntered Bagamoyo, and learned, 
from members of the Dawson expedition 
quartered there, the real purport and scope 
of his own magnificent daring and success. 
The next morning he crossed to Zanzibar, 
and thence, as soon as possible, departed for 
Europe, with his precious freight, the Living- 


| stone journal and letters, and his own rich 


experience. These details, few in comparison 
with the mass given in Mr. Stanley’s own ac- 


| count in his published book, ‘* How I Found 


1869, he went on to the lake into which the 


Lualaba ran, and then was compelled to 
return the weary distance of seven hundred 

Jjiji The magnificent result of 
his labors, both in the interest of science and 
humanity, are now known to alt the world. 
Up to the time of Mr. Stanley’s arrival, to 
succor him with Mr. James Gordon Bennett's 
generous stock of supplies, Livingstone had 
refrained from communicating to the Royal 


Livingstone,” * will serve to whet the reader’s 
appetite. Mr. Stanley has not paraded him- 
self as a hero, but those who read his book, 
as well as those who know him, can have no 
doubt that the heroic element is strong in 
his soul, and that his name will henceforth 
be as famous as those of Marco Polo, or the 
grimly striving Livingstone, who with true 


| British pluck, proposes to cling to his task of 


exploration until it is finished. 





* How I found Livingstone in Central Africa. By 
Henry M. Stanley. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co, 
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A SPIRITUAL SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF NOVALIS. 


Ir I him but have, 
If he be but mine, 
If my heart, hence to the grave, 
Ne’er forgets his love divine— 
Know I nought of sadness, 
Feel I nought but worship, love, and gladness. 


If I him but have, 
Willing I depart ; 
Follow, with my pilgrim staff— 
Follow him with honest heart , 
Leave them, nothing saying, 
On broad, bright, and crowded highways straying. 


If I him but have, 
Glad asleep I sink ; 
Of his heart the gift he gave 
Shall to mine be meat and drink ; 
Till, with sweet compelling, 
All is leavened by its soft indwelling. 


If I him but have, 
Mine the world I hail ; 
Like a cherub, happy, grave, 
Holding back the virgin’s veil ; 
While the vision thralls me, 
Earth no more with earthliness appals me. 


Where I have but him, 

Is my fatherland ; 
Every gift to me doth come 

As a heritage in hand ; 
Brothers long deplored 

I in his disciples find restored. 





AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 





MOUTH 


Wuart [ want is my husband, sir, 
And if you’re a man, sir, 
You'll give me an answer,- 

Where is my Joe? 


Penrhyn, sir, Joe- 
Caernovanshire. 
Six months ago 
Since we came here 


Eh ?—Ah, you know ! 


Well, I am quiet 
And still. 
But I must stand here, 
And will ! 
Please—I’ll be strong— 
If you'll just let me wait 
Inside o’ that gate 
Till the news comes along. 


** Negligence ’’— 
That was the cause ; 
Butchery !— 
Are there no laws— 
Laws to protect such as we? 


AFTER THE 


OF 


ACCIDENT. 


THE SHAFT. 





Well, then !— 

I won’t raise my voice. 
There men ! 

I won’t make no noise, 
Only you just let me be. 


Four, only four—did he say— 
Saved ! and the other ones ?—Eh ? 
Why do they call ? 
Why are they all 
Looking and coming this way ! 


What’s that ?—a message ? 
I'll take it. 

I know his wife, sir, 
V’ll break it. 


** Foreman !” 
Ay, Ay ! 
«*Out by and by” — 
** Just saved his life.” 
** Say to his wife 
Soon he’ll be free,” 
Will | ?—God bless you, 
It’s mel 
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ON THE READING OF NEWSPAPERS. 


ON 


Letter to a friend (highly-cultivated) who 
congratulated himself on having entirely 
abandoned the habit of reading newspa- 
pers. 


Your abstinence from newspaper-reading is 
not a new experiment in itself, though it is 
new in reference to your particular case, and 
I await its effects with interest. I shall be 
curious to observe the consequences, to an 
intellect constituted as yours is, of that total 
cuittng-off from the public interests of your 
own century which an abstinence from news- 
papers implies. It is clear that whatever the 
loss may be, you have a definite gain to set 
against it. The time which you have hitherto 
given to newspapers, and which may be 
roughly estimated at about five hundred hours 
a year, is henceforth a valuable time-income, 


to be applied to whatever purposes your best | 


wisdom may select. When an intellectual 
person has contrived by the force of one sim- 
ple resolution to effect so fine an economy 
as this, it is natural that he should congratu- 
late himself. Your feelings must be like 
those of an able finance minister who has 
found means of closing a great leak in the 
treasury—if any economy possible in the 
finances of a state could ever relatively equal 
that splendid stroke of time-thrift which your 
force of will has enabled you to effect. In 
those five hundred hours which are now your 
own, you may acquire a science, or obtain a 
more perfect command over one of the lan- 
guages that you have studied. Some depart- 
ment of your intellectual labors which has 
hitherto been unsatisfactory to you because 
it was too imperfectly cultivated, may hence- 
forth be as orderly and as fruitful as a well- 
kept garden. You may become thoroughly 
conversant with the works of more than one 
great author whom you have neglected, not 
from lack of interest, but from want of time. 
You may open some old chamber of the 
memory that has been dark and disused for 
many a year; you may clear the cobwebs 
away, and let the fresh light in, and make it 
habitable once again. 

Against these gains, of which some, to a 
man of your industry, are certain, and may be 
counted upon, what must be our estimate of 
the amount of sacrifice or loss? 
to both of us that much of what we read in the 
newspapers is useless to our culture. A 
large proportion of newspaper writing is oc- 
cupied with speculations on what is likely to 
happen in the course of a few months, there- 


It is clear ! 


THE READING 


| 
| 








OF NEWSPAPERS. 


fore by waiting until the time is past we 
know the event without having wasted time 
in speculations which could not affect it. 
Another rather considerable fraction of news- 
paper matter consists of small events which 
have interest for the day, owing to their novel- 
ty, but which will not have the slightest perma- 
nent importance. The whole press of a 
newspaper-reading country like England or 
America may be actively engaged during the 
space of a week ora fortnight in discussing 
some incident which everybody will have for- 
gotten in six months ; and besides these sensa- 
tional incidents there are hundreds of less no- 
torious ones, often fictitious, inserted simply 
for the temporary amusement of the reader. 
The greatest evil of newspapers, in their effect 
on the intellectual life, is the enormous import- 
ance which they are obliged to attach to 
mere novelty. From the intellectual point 
of view, it is of no consequence whether a 
thought occurred twenty-two centuries ago to 
Aristotle, or yesterday evening to Mr. Charles 
Darwin, and it is one of the distinctive marks 
of the truly intellectual to be able to take a 
hearty interest in all truth, independently of 
the date of its discévery. “The emphasis 
given by newspapers to novelty, exhibits 
things in wrong relations, as a lantern shows 
you what is nearest, at the cost of making 
the general landscape appear darker by the 
contrast. Besides this exhibition of things 
in wrong relation there is a positive distortion 
arising from the unscrupulousness of party— 
a distortion which extends far beyond the 
limits of the empire. An essay might be 
written on the distortion of English affairs 
in the French Press, or of French affairs in 
the English Press, by writers who are as 
strongly partisan in another country as in 
theirown. ‘It is such a grand thing,” wrote 
an English Paris correspondent in 1870, “for 
Adolphus Thiers, son of a poor laborer of 
Aix, and in early life a simple journalist, to 
be at the head of the Government of France.” 
This is a fair specimen of the kind of false 
presentation which is so common in party 
journalism. The newspaper from which [ 
have quoted it was strongly opposed to Thiers, 
being in fact one of the principal organs of 
the English Bonapartists. It is not true that 
Thiers was the son of a poor laborer of Aix. 
His father was a workman of Marseilles, his 
mother belonged to a family in which neither 
wealth nor culture had been rare, and his 
mother’s relatives had him educated at the 
Lycée. The art of the journalist in bring- 
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ing together the two extremes of a career 
remarkable for its steady ascent, had for its 
object to produce the idea of incongruity, of 
sudden and unsuitable elevation. Not only M. 
Thiers, however, but every human being, 
starts from a very small beginning, since every 
man begins lifeasa baby. Itis a great rise for 
one baby to attain the Presidency of the French 
Republic ; it was also a great rise for the babies 
who have attained the premiership of England. 
The question is not what Thiers may have been 
seventy years ago, but what he was immedi- 
ately before his acceptance of the highest 
office of the State. He was the most trusted 
and the most experienced citizen, so that the 
last step in his career was as natural as the 
elevation of Reynolds to the presidency of 
the Academy. 

It is difficult for any one who cares for 
justice to read party journals without frequent 
irritation, and it does not signify which side 
the newspaper takes. Men are so unfair in 
controversy that we best preserve the sereni- 
ty of the intellect by studiously avoiding 
all literature that has a controversial tone. 
By your new rule of abstinence from news- 
papers, you will no doubt gain almost as much 
in serenity as in time. To the ordinary 
newspaper-reader there is little loss of serenity, 
because he reads only the newspapers that 
he agrees with, and however unfair it is, he 
is pleased by its unfairness. But the highest 
and best culture makes us disapprove of unfair- 
ness on our own side of the question also. 
We are pained by it. We feel humiliated by 
it, we lament its persistence and its perversity. 

I have said nearly all that is to be said in 
favor of your rule of abstinence. I have 
granted that the newspapers cost us much 
time which if employed for great intellectual 
purposes would carry us very far; that they 
give disproportionate views of things by the 


emphasis they give to novelty, and false views | 


by the unfairness which belongs to party. I 
might have added that newspaper writers 
give such a preponderance to politics, not to 
political philosophy, but to the every-day 
work of politicians, that intellectual culture 
is thrown into the background, and the elec- 
tion of a single member of Parliament is made 
to seem a matter of greater national impor- 
tance than the birth of a powerful idea. 
And yet, notwithstanding all these considera- 
tions, which are serious indeed for the intel- 
lectual, I believe that your resolution is un- 
wise, and that you will find it to be untenable. 
One momentous reason more than counter- 
balances all these considerations put together. 
(Newspapers are to the whole civilized world 
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what the daily house-talk is to the members 
of a household. They keep up our daiiy in- 
terest in each other, they save us from the 
evils of isolation. To live as a member of 
the great white race of men—the race that 
has filled Europe and America, and colonized 
or conquered whatever other territories it 
has been pleased to occupy—to share from 
day to day its cares, its thoughts, its aspira- 
tions, it is necessary that every man should 
read his daily newspaper. Why are the 
French peasants so bewildered and at sea, so 
out of place in the modern world? It is be- 
cause they never read a newspaper. And 
why are the inhabitants of the United States, 
though, scattered over a territory fourteen 
times the area of France, so much more 
capable of concerted political action, so 
much more a/ive and modern, so much more 
interested in new discoveries of all kinds, and 
capable of selecting and utilizing the best of 
them? It is because the newspaper pene- 
trates everywhere, and even the lonely dwell- 
ér on the prairie or in the forest is not intel- 
lectually isolated from the great currents of 
public life which flow through the telegraph 
and the Press. 

The experiment of doing without news- 
papers has been tried by a whole class—the 
French peasantry—with the consequences 
that we know; and it has also, from time to 
time, been tried by single individuals belong- 
ing to more enlightened sections of society. 
Let us take one instance, and let us note 
what appear to have been the effects of this 
abstinence. Auguste Comte abstained from 
newspapers as a teetotaller abstains from spir- 
ituous liquors. Now, Auguste Comte pos- 
sessed a gift of nature, which though common 
in minor degrees, is in the degree in which he 
possessed it rarer than enormous diamonds. 
That gift was the power of dealing with ab- 
stract intellectual conceptions, and _ living 
amidst them always, as the practical mind 
lives in and deals with material things. And 
it happened in Comte’s case, as it usually 
does happen in cases of very peculiar endow- 
ment, that the gift was accompanied by the 
instincts necessary to its perfect development 
and to its preservation. Comte instinctively 
avoided the conversation of ordinary people, 
because he felt it to be injurious to the per- 
fect exercise of his faculty ; and for the same 
reason he would not read newspapers. In 
imposing upon himself these privations he 
acted like a very eminent living etcher, who 
having the gift of an extraordinary delicacy 
of hand, preserves it by abstinence from 
everything that may affect the steadiness of 
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the nerves. There is a certain difference, 
however, between the two cases, which I am 
anxious to accentuate. The etcher runs no 
risk of any kind by his rule of abstinence. 
He refrains from several common indulgen- 
ces, but he denies himself nothing that is 
necessary to health. 
and say that the rules which he observes for 
the sake of perfection in his art, might be ob- 
served with advantage by many who are not 
artists, for the sake of their own tranquillity, 
without the loss of anything but pleasure. 
The rules which Comte made for himself in- 
volved, on the other hand, a great peril. In 
detaching himself so completely from the in- 
terests and ways of thinking of ordinary men, 
he elaborated, indeed, the conceptions of the 
positive philosophy, but arrived afterward at 
a peculiar kind of intellectual decadence, 
from which it is possible—probable even— 


that the rough common sense of the newspa- | 


pers might have preserved him. They would 


have saved him, I seriously believe, from 
that mysticism which led to the invention of 
a religion far surpassing in unreasonableness 
the least rational of the creeds of tradition. 
It is scarcely imaginable, except on the | 
supposition of actual insanity, that any regu- | 
lar reader of the Zimes, the Zemps, the Daily 


News, and the Saturday Review should be- | 
lieve the human race to be capable of receiv- | 


ing as the religion of its maturity the Comtist 
Trinity and the Comtist Virgin Mother. A 


Trinity consisting of the Great Being (or hu- | 
manity), the Great Fetish (or the earth), and | 
the Great Midst (or space), a hope for the | 


human race (how unphysiological !) that wo- 
man might ultimately arrive at maternity in- 
dependently of virile help—these are concep- 
tions so remote not only from the habits of 


modern thought, but (what is more important) | 
from its tendencies, that they could not occur | 


to a mind in regular communication with its 
contemporaries. 

“If you should transfer the amount of 
your reading day by day, from the newspa- 
per to the standard authors?’’ To this sug- 
gestion of Emerson's, it may be answered, 
that the loss would be greater than the gain. 
The writers of Queen Anne's time could 
educate an Englishman of Queen Anne’s 
time, but they can only partially educate an 


I may even go further, | 


| the world. 





Englishman of Queen Victoria's time. The 
mind is like a merchant's ledger ; it requires 
to be continually posted up to the latest 
date. Even the last telegram may have up- 


| set some venerable theory that has been re- 


ceived as infallible for ages. 
In times when great historical events are 
passing before our eyes, the journalist is to 


| future historians what the African traveler is 


to the map-makers. His work is not either 


| complete or orderly, but it is the fresh record 


of an eye-witness, and enables us to become 
ourselves spectators of the mighty drama of 
Never was this service so well 
rendered as it is now, by correspondents who 
achieve heroic feats of bodily and mental 
prowess, exposing themselves to the greatest 
dangers, and writing much and well in cir- 
cumstances the most unfavorable to literary 
composition. How vividly the English war 
correspondents brought before us the reality 
of the great conflict between Germany and 
France! What a romantic achievement, 
worthy to be sung in heroic verse, was the 
finding of Livingstone by Stanley! Not less 
interesting have been the admirable series of 
letters by M. Erdan in the Zemps, in which, 
with the cool firmness of a master-hand, he 
has painted from the life, week after week, 
year after year, the decline and fall of the 
temporal power of the Papacy. I cannot 
think that any page of Roman history is bet- 
ter worth reading than his letters; more in- 
teresting, instructive, lively, or authentic. 
Yet with your contempt for newspapers, you 
would lose all this profitable entertainment, 
and seek instead of it the accounts of former 
epochs, not half so interesting as this fall of 
the temporal power; accounts written in 
most cases by men in libraries, who had not 
seen the sovereigns they wrote about, nor 
talked with the people whose condition they 
attempted to describe. You have a respect 
for these accounts, because they are printed 
in books, and bound in leather, and entitled 
“history,” whilst you despise the direct ob- 


| servation of a man like Erdan, because he is 


only a journalist, and his letters are publish- 
ed in a newspaper. Is there not some touch 


| of prejudice in this, some mistake, some nar- 


rowness of intellectual aristocracy ? 
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“*THE APPEAL FROM MAN TO WOMAN—FROM JUSTICE TO MERcy.” 


CHAPTER IIL, 


THE first night which I spent in the Bird’s 
Nest, after my father left me, was passed 
alone, though my room opened into another 
that was occupied by two boys. On the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Bird asked me if I had met 
with any boy whom I would like for a room- 
mate; and I toki him at once that Henry 
Hulm was the boy I wanted. He smiled at 
my selection, and asked for the reason of it; 
and he smiled more warmly still when I told 
him I thought he was handsome, and seemed 
lonely and sad. ‘The lad was at least two 
years older than [, but among all the boys 
he had been my first and supreme attraction. 
He was my opposite in every particular. 
Quiet, studious, keeping much by himself, 
and bearing in his dark face and eyes a look 
of patient self-repression, he enlisted at once 
my curiosity, my sympathy and my admira- 
tion. 

Henry was called into our consultation, 
and Mr. Bird informed him of my choice. 
The boy smiled gratefully, for he had been 
shunned by the ruder fellows for the same 
qualities which had attracted me. As the 
room I occupied was better than his, his trunk 
was moved into mine ; and while we remained 
in the school we continued our relations, and 


| kept the same apartment. If I had any dis 
tinct motive of curiosity in selecting him, he 
never gratified it. He kept his history cover- 
ed, and very rarely alluded, in any way, to 
his home or his family. 

The one possession which he seemed to 
prize more highly than any other was an ivory 
miniature of his mother, which, many a time 
during our life together, I saw him take from 
his trunk and press to his lips. I soon learn- 
ed to respect his reticence on topics that were 
quite at home on my own lips. I suspect I 
did talking enough for two boys. Indeed, I 
threw my whole life open to him, with such 
embellishments as my imagination suggested. 
He always seemed interested in my talk, and 
was apparently pleased with me. I brought 
a new element into his life, and we became 
constant companions when out of school, as 
well as when we were in our room. 

We were always wakened in the morning 
by a “whoop” and “halloo” that ran from 
room to room over the whole establishment. 
A little bell started it somewhere ; and the 
first boy who heard it gave his call, which was 
taken up by the rest and borne on from bed 
to bed until the whole brood was in full cry. 
Thus the school called itself. It was the 
voices of merry and wide-awake boys that 








roused the drowsy ones; and very rarely 
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did a dull and sulky face show itself in the 
breakfast-room. 

This morning call was the key to all the 
affairs of the day and to the policy of the 
school. Self-direction and self-government— 
these were the most important of all the les 
sons learned at the Bird’s Nest. Our school 
was a little community brought together for 
common objects—the pursuit of useful learn- 
ing, the acquisition of courteous manners, and 
the practice of those dutieg which relate to 
good citizenship. The only laws of the school 
were those which were planted in the con- 
science, reason, and sense of propriety of the 
pupils. The ingenuity with which these were 
developed and appealed to has been, from 
that day to this, the subject of my unbound- 
ed admiration. The boys were made to feel 
that the school was their own, and that they 
were responsible for its good order. Mr. 
Bird was only the biggest and best boy, and 
the accepted president of the establishment. 
The responsibility of the boys was not a thing 
of theory only. It was deeply realized in the 
conscience and conduct of the school. How- 
‘ever careless and refractory a new boy might 
be, he soon learned that he had a whole 
school to deal with, and that he was not a 
match for the public opinion. He might 
evade the master’s or a teacher’s will, but he 
could not evade the eyes or the sentiments of 
the little fellows around him. 

On the first Friday evening of my term, I 
entered as a charmed and thoroughly happy 
element into one of the social institutions of 
the school. Onevery Friday evening, after 
the hard labor of the week was over, it was 
the custom of the school to hold what was call- 
eda “reception.” ‘Teachers and pupils made 
the best toilet they could, and spent the even- 
ing in the parlors, dancing, listening to music, 
and socially receiving the towns-people and 
such strangers as might happen to be in the 
village. ‘The piano that furnished the music 
was the first I had ever heard, and at least 
half of my first reception-evening was spent 
by its side, in watching the skillful and hand- 
some fingers that flew over its mysterious 
keys. I had always been taught that dancing 
was only indulged in by wicked people ; but 
there were dear Mr. and Mrs. Bird looking 
on; there was precious Miss Butler without 
her belt, leading little fellows like myself 
through the mazes of the figures ; there 
were twenty innocent and happy boys on 
the floor, their eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment; there were fine ladies who had come 
to see their boys, and village maidens sim- 
ply clad and as fresh as roses; and I could 

Vow. V.—4 





not make out that there was anything wicked 
about it. 

It was a theory of Mr. Bird that the more 
the boys could be brought into daily familiar 
association with good and gracious women 
the better it would be for them. According- 
ly. he had no men among his teachers, and 
2s his school was the social center of the vil- 
lage, and all around him were interested in 
his objects, there were always ladies and 
young women at the receptions who devoted 
themselves to the happiness of the boys. 
Little lads of less than ten summers found 
no difficulty in securing partners who were 
old enough to be their mothers and grand- 
mothers ; and as I look back upon the patient 
and hearty efforts of these women, week 
after week and year after year, to make the 
boys happy and manly and courteous, it en- 
hances my respect for womanhood, and for 
the wisdom which laid all its plans to secure 
these attentions and this influence for us. I 
never saw a sheepish-looking boy or a sheep- 
ish-acting boy who had lived a year at the 
Bird’s Nest. Through the influence of the 
young women engaged as teachers and of 
those who came as sympathetic visitors, the 
boys never failed to become courteous, self- 
respectful, and fearless in society. 

Miss Butler, the principal teacher, who 
readily understood my admiration of her, 
undertook early in the evening to get me 
upon the floor ; but it was all too new to me, 
and I begged to be permitted for one evening 
to look on and do nothing. She did not 
urge me; so I played the part of an observer. 
One of the first incidents of the evening that 
attracted my attention was the entrance in 
great haste of a good-natured, rollicking boy, 
whose name I had learned from the fellows to 
be Jack Linton. Jack had been fishing, and 
had come home late. His toilet had been 
hurried, and he came blundering into the 
room with his laughing face flushed, his neck- 
tie awry, and his heavy boots on. 

Mr. Bird, who saw everything, beckoned 
Jack to his side. ‘ Jack,” said he, “you are 
a very rugged boy.” 

“AmI?” And Jack laughed. 

“Yes, it is astonishing what an amount of 
exercise you require,” said Mr. Bird. 

“Tsit?” And Jack laughed again. 

“Yes, I see you have your rough boots on 
for another walk. Suppose you walk around 
Robin Hood’s Barn, and report yourself in 
a light, clean pair of shoes, as soon as you 
return.” 

Jack laughed again, but he made rather 
sorry work of it; and then he went out. 
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“ Robin Hood's Barn” was the name given 
to a lonely building a mile distant, to which 
Mr. Bird was in the habit of sending boys 
whose surplus vitality happened to lead them 
into boisterousness or mischief. Jip, who 
had been an attentive listener to the con- 


| 


est means of education. The manners of the 
school were shaped by them; and I know 
that hundreds of boys attribute to them their 
release from the bondage of bashfulness, un- 


| der which many a man suffers while in the 
| presence of women during all his life. 


versation, and apparently understood every | 


word of it, followed Jack to the door, and, 
having dismissed him into the pleasant moon- 
light, gave one or two light yelps and went 
back into the drawing-room. 

Jack was a brisk walker and a lively runner, 
and before an hour had elapsed was in the 
drawing-room again, looking as good-natured 
as if nothing unusual! had occurred. I looked 
at his feet and saw that they were irreproach- 
ably incased in light, shining shoes, and that 
his neck-tie had been readjusted. He came 
directly to Mr. Bird and said: “I have had 
a very pleasant walk, Mr. Bird.” 

*‘Ah! I’m delighted,” responded the mas- 
ter, smiling; and then added: 

“Did you meet anybody?” 

“Ves, sir; I met a cow.” 

‘What did you say to her?” 

“I said ‘How do you do, ma’am? How’s 
your calf?’” 

**What did she say?” asked Mr. Bird, very 
much amused. 

“She said the calf was very well, and 
would.be tough enough for the boys in about 
two weeks,” replied Jack, with a loud laugh. 

Mr. Bird enjoyed the sally quite as much 
as the boys who had gathered round him, and 
added : 

“We all know who will want the largest 
piece, Jack. Now go to your dancing.” 

In a minute afterward, Jack was on the 
floor with a matronly-looking lady to whom 
he related the events of the evening without 
the slightest sense of annoyance or disgrace. 
But that was the last time he ever attended 
a reception in his rough boots. 

The evening was filled with life and gayety 
and freedom. To my unaccustomed eyes it 
was a scene of enchantment. I wished my 
father could see it. I would have given any- 
thing and everything I had to give could he 
have looked in uponit. Iwas sure there was 
nothing wrong in such amusement. I could 
not imagine how a boy could be made worse 
by such happiness, and I never discovered 
that he was. Indeed, 1 can trace a thousand 
good and refining inflyences to those even- 
ings. They were the shining goals of every 
week’s race with my youthful competitors ; 
and while they were accounted simply as 
pleasures by us, they were regarded by the 
master and the teachers as among the.choic- 


I repeat that I have never discovered that a 
boy was made worse by his experiences and ex- 


ercises during those precious evenings; and I 


have often thought how sad a thing it is fora 
child to learn that he has been deceived or 
misinformed by his parents with relation to a 
practice so charged with innocent enjoyment. 
I enter here no plea for dancing beyond a 
faithful record of its effect upon the occupants 
of the Bird’s Nest. I suppose the amusement 
may be liable to abuse : most good things are ; 
and I do not know why this should be an 
exception. This, however, I am sure it is 
legitimate to say: that the sin of abuse, be it 
great or little, is venial compared with that 
which presents to the conscience as a sin in 
itself that which is not a sin in itself, and 
thus charges an innocent amusement with 
the flavor of guilt, and drives the young, in 
their exuberant life and love of harmonious 
play, beyond the pale of Christian sympathy. 

As I recall the events of the occasion I find 
it impossible to analyze the feeling that one 
figure among the dancers begot inme. When- 
ever Miss Butler was on the floor I saw only 
her. Her dark eyes, her heavy shining hair, 
the inexpressible ease of her motions, her sun- 
ny smile,—that combination of graces and 
manners which make what we call womanli- 
ness,—fascinated me, and inspired me with 
just as much of love as it is possible for a boy 
to entertain. Iam sure no girl of my own age 
could have felt toward her as I did. I should 
have been angry with any boy who felt to- 
ward her thus, and equally angry with any boy 
who did not admire her as much, or who 
should doubt or undertake to cheapen her 
charms. How can I question that it was 
the dawn within me of the grand passion—an 
apprehension of personal and spiritual fitness 
for companionship? Pure as childhood, in- 
spired by personal loveliness, clothing its ob- 


.ject with all angelic perfections, this boy-love 


for a woman has always been to me the sub- 
ject of pathetic admiration, and has proved 
that the sweetest realm of love is untainted 
by any breath of sense. 

There was a blind sort of wish within me 
for possession, even at this early age, and I 
amused the lady by giving utterance to my 
feelings. Wearied with the dancing, she took 
my hand and led me to a retired seat, where 
we had a delightful chat. 
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“T think you were born too soon,” I said 
to her, still clinging to her hand, and looking 
my admiration. 

“ Oh! if [had been born later,” she replied, 
“‘T should not be here. I should be a little 
girl somewhere.” 

* | don’t think I should love you if you were 
a little girl,” I respond d. 

“Then perhaps you were not born soon 
enough,” she suggested. 

** But if I had been born sooner I shouldn't 
be here now,” I said. 

““That’s true,” said the lady, “and that 
would be very bad, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Yes, ever so bad,” I said. “I wouldn't 
miss being here with you for a hundred 
dollars.” 

The mode in which I had undertaken to 
measure the pleasure of her society amused 
Miss Butler very much; and as I felt that 
the sum had not impressed her sufficiently, 
I added fifty to it. At this she laughed 
heartily, and said I was a strange boy, a state- 
ment which I received as pleasant flattery. 

“Did you ever hear of the princess who 
was put to sleep for a hundred years and 
kept young and beautiful through it all?” 
I inquired. 

“Te 

“Well, I wish Mr. Bird were an enchanter, 
and would put you to sleep until I get to be 
a man,” I said. 

** But then I couldn't see you for ten years,” 
she replied. 

“Oh dear!” I exclaimed, “ it seems to be 
all wrong.” 

“Well, my boy, there are a great many 
things in the world that seem to be all wrong. 
It is wrong for you to talk such nonsense to 
me, and it is wrong for me to let you do it, 
and we will not do wrong in this way any 
more But I like you, and we will be good 
friends always.” 

Thus saying, my love dismissed me, and 
went back among the boys ; but little did she 
know how sharp a pang she left in my heart. 
The forbidden subject was never mentioned 
again, and, like other boys under similar cir- 
cumstances, I survived. 

There was one boy besides myself who en- 
acted the part of an observer during that 
evening. He was a new boy, who had en- 
tered the school only a few days before my- 
self. He was from the city, and looked with 
hearty contempt upon the whole entertain- 
ment. He had made no friends during the 
fortnight which had passed since he became 
an occupant of the Bird’s Nest. His haughty 


” 








and supercilious ways, his habit of finding | one of the most remarkable of all the institu- 


fault with the school and everything connec- 
ted with it, his overbearing treatment of the 
younger boys, and his idle habits, had brought 
upon him the dislike of all the fellows. His 
name was Frank Andrews, though for some 
reason we never called him by his first name. 
He gave us all to understand that he was a 
gentleman’s son, that he was rich, and, par 
ticularly, that he was in the habit of doing 
what pleased him and nothing else. 

He -was dressed better than any of the 
other boys, and carried a watch, the chain 
of which he took no pains to conceal. Dur- 
ing all the evening he stood here and there 
about the rooms, his arms folded, looking on 
with his critical eyes and cynical smile. No 
body took notice of him, and he seemed to 
be rather proud of his isolation. I do not 
know why he should have spoken to me, for 
he was my senior, but toward the close of 
the evening he came up to me and said, in 
his patronizing way : 

“Well, little chap, how do you like it?” 

“Oh! | think it’s beautiful,” 1 replied. 

“Do you? That's because you're green,” 
said Andrews. 

“Js it!” I responded, imitating his tone. 
“Then they’re all green—Mr. Bird and all.” 

*'There’s where you're right, little chap,” 


said he. ‘They are all green—Mr. Bird and 
all.” 

“Miss Butler isn’t green,” I asserted 
stoutly. 

“Oh! isn’t she?” exclaimed Andrews, 


with a degree of sarcasm in his tone that 
quite exasperated me. ‘ Oh, no! Miss But- 
ler isn’t green, of course,” he continued, as 
he saw my face reddening. “She's a duck 
and if you are a good 
} 


ner 


so she is! so she is! } 
little boy you shall waddle around with 
some time, so you shall.” 

J wasso angry that I am sure I should 
have struck him if we had been out of doors, 
regardless of his superior size and age. I 
turned: sharply on my heel, and, retiring to a 
corner of the room, glared at him savagely, 
to his very great amusement. 

It was at this moment that the bell rang 
for bed; and receiving, one after another, 
the kisses of Mr. and Mrs. Bird, and bidding 
the guests a good-night, some of whom were 
departing while others remained, we went to 
our rooms. 


Scarcely less interesting than the exercises 
of reception-evening were those of the “ fami- 
ly meeting,” as it was called, which was always 
held on Sufday. This family meeting was 
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tions of The Bird’s Nest. It was probably 
more influential upon us than even the at- 
tendance at church and our Bible lessons 
there, which occurred on the same day, for 
its aim and its result were the application of 
the Christian rule to our own actual every- 
day conduct. 


I attended the family meeting which was | 
| he would be reported at the family meeting. 


held on my first Sunday at the school with 


intense interest. I suspect, indeed, that few | 


more interesting and impressive meetings 
ha@ ever been held in the establishment. 
After we were all gathered in the hall, in- 
cluding Mrs. Bird and the teachers, as well 
as the master, Mr. Bird looked kindly out 
upon us and said: 
“Well, boys, has anything happened dur- 


ing the week that we ought to discuss to-day ? | 


Is the school going along all right? Have 
you any secrets buttoned up in your jackets 
that you ought to show to me and to the 
school? Is there anything wrong going on 
which will do harm to the boys?” 

As Mr. Bird spoke, changing the form of 
his question so as to reach the consciences 
of his boys from different directions, and get 
time to read their faces, there was a dead si- 
lence. When he paused, every boy felt that 
his face had been shrewdly read and was 
still under inspection. 

“Yes, there is something wrong. I see 
it,” said Mr. Bird. ‘I see it in several faces ; 
but Tom Kendrick can tell us just what it is. 
And he will tell us just what it is, for Tom 
Kendrick never lies.” 

All eyes were instantly turned on Tom, a 
blushing, frank-faced boy of twelve. Close 
beside him sat Andrews, the new boy, who 
had so roused my anger on Friday night. 
His face wore the same supercilious, con- 
temptuous expression that it wore that night. 
The whole proceeding seemed to impress him 
as unworthy even the toleration of a gentle- 
man’s son, yet I felt sure that he would be 
in some way implicated in Tom Kendrick’s 
revelations. Indeed there was, or I thought 
there was, a look of conscious guilt in his face 
and the betrayal of excitement in his eye, 
when Tom rose to-respond to Mr. Bird's bid- 
ding. 

Tom hesitated, evidently very unwilling to 
begin. He looked blushingly at Mrs. Bird 
and the teachers, then looked down, and 
tried to start, but his tongue was dry. 

“Well, Tom, we are all ready to hear you,” 
said Mr. Bird. 

After a little stammering, Tom pronounced 
the name of Andrews, and told in simple, 
straightforward language, how he had been 





in the habit of relating stories and using 
words which were grossly immodest; how 


| he had done this repeatedly in his hearing 
| and against his protests, and, furthermore, 


how he had indulged*in this language in the 
presence of smaller boys. Tom also testified 
that other boys besides himself had warned 
Andrews that if he did not mend his habit 


There was the utmost silence in the room. 
The dropping of a pin could have been heard 
in any part of it, for, while the whole school 
disliked Andrews, his arrogance had im- 
pressed them, and they felt that he would be 
a hard boy to deal with. 1 watched alter- 
nately the accuser and the accused, and I 
trembled in every nerve to see the passion 
depicted on the face of the latter. His face 
became pale at first—deathly pale—then 
livid and pinched—and then it burned with 
a hot flame of shame and anger. He sat as 
if he were expecting the roof to fall, and 
were bracing himself to resist the shock. 

When Tom took his seat Andrews leaned 
toward him and muttered something in his 
ear. 

“What does he say to you, Tom?” in- 
quired Mr. Bird. 

“He says he'll flog me for telling,” an- 
swered Tom. 

“‘We will attend to that,” said Mr. Bird. 
‘* But first let us hear from others about this 
matter. Has any other boy heard this foul 
language? Henry Hulm, can you tell us 
anything ?” 

Henry was another boy who always told 
the truth; and Henry’s testimony was quite 
as positive as Tom’s, though it was given with 
even more reluctance. Other boys testified 
in confirmation of the report of Tom and 
Henry, until, in the opinion of the school, 
Andrews was shamefully guilty of the matter 
charged upon him. I was quite ignorant of 
the real character of the offense, and won- 
dered whether his calling Miss Butler a duck 
was in the line of his sin, and whether my 
testimony to the fact was called for. No 
absurdity, such as this would have been, 
broke in upon the earnest solemnity of the 
occasion, however, and the house was silent 
until Mr. Bird said : 

““What have you to say for yourself, An- 
drews ?” 

The boy was no whit humbled. Revenge 
was in his heart and defiance in his eye. 
He looked Mr. Bird boldly in the face ; his 
lips trembled, but he made no reply. 

“Nothing?” Mr. Bird’s voice was severe 
this time, and rang like a trumpet. 
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Andrews bit his lips, and blurted out: “I 
think it is mean for one boy to tell on 
another.” 

**T don’t,” responded Mr. Bird; ‘but I’ll 
tell you what is mean: it is mean for one 
boy to pollute another—to fill his mind with 
words and thoughts that make him mean ; 
and I should be sorry to believe that I have 
any other boy in school who is half as mean 
as you are. If there is anything to be said 
about mean boys, you are not the boy to say 
it.” 

At first, I confess that I was quite inclined 
to sympathize with the lad in his view of the 
dishonor of “telling on” a boy, notwithstand- 
ing my old grudge ; but my judgment went 
with the majority at last. 

Mr. Bird said that, as there were several 
new boys in the school, it would be best per- 
haps to talk over this matter of reporting one 
anothers bad conduct to him and to the 
school. 

‘‘When boys first come here,” said Mr. 
Bird, “‘ they invariably have those false notions 
of honor which lead them to cover up all 
the wrong-doings of their mates; but they 
lose them just as soon as they find themselves 
responsible for the good order of our little 
community. Now we are all citizens of this 
little town of Hillsborough, in which we live. 
We have our town authorities and our magis- 
trate, and we are all interested in the good 
order of the village. Suppose a man should 
come here to live who is in the habit of rob- 
bing hen-roosts, or setting barns on fire, or 
getting drunk and beating his wife and chil- 
dren: is ita matter of honor among those 
citizens who behave themselves properly to 
shield him in his crimes, and refrain from 
speaking of him to the authorities? Why, 
the thing is absurd. As good citizens—as 
honorable citizens—we must report this man, 
for he is a public enemy. He is not only 
dangerous to us, but he is a disgrace to us. 
So long as he is permitted to live among us, 
unreproved and uncorrected, every man in 
the community familiar with his misdeeds is, 
to a certain extent, responsible for them. 
Very well: we have in this house a little 
republic, and if you can learn to govern 
yourselves here, and to take care of the 
enemies of the order and welfare of the 
school, you will become good citizens, pre- 
pared to perform the duties of good citizen- 
ship. I really know of nothing more demor- 
alizing to a boy, or more ruinous to a school, 
than that false sense of honor which leads 
to the covering up of one another's faults of 
conduct.” 





Mr. Bird paused, and, fixing his eye upon 
Andrews, who had not once taken his eye 
from him, resumed : “ Now here is a lad who 
has come to us from a good family; and 
they have sent him here to get him away 
from bad influences and bad companions. 
He comes into a community of boys who are 
trying to lead good lives, and instead of adopt- 
ing the spirit of the school, and trying to 
become one with us, he still holds the spirit 
of the bad companions of his previous life, 
and goes persistently to work to make all 
around him as impure and base as himself. 
Nearly all these boys have mothers and sis- 
ters, who would be pained almost to distraction 
to learn that here, upon these pure hills, they 
are drinking in social poison with every 
breath. How am I to guard you from this 
evil if I do not know of it? How can I pro- 
tect you from harm if you shield the boy who 
harms you? There is no mischief of which 
a boy is capable that will not breed among 
you like a pestilence if you cover it ; and in- 
stead of sending you back to your homes at 
last with healthy bodies and healthy minds 
and pure spirits, I shall be obliged, with 
shame and tears, to return you soiled and 
spotted and diseased. Is it honorable to 
protect crime? Is it honorable to shield 
one who dishonors and damages you? 
Is it honorable to disappoint your parents 
and to cheat me? Is it honorable to permit 
these dear little fellows to be spoiled, when 
the wicked lad who is spoiling them is allow- 
ed to go free of arrest and conviction ?” 

Of course I cannot pretend to reproduce 
the exact words in which Mr. Bird clothed 
his little argumentative address. I was too 
young at the time to do more than appre- 
hend the meaning of it; and the words that 
I give are mainly remembered from repeti- 
tions of the same argument in the years that 
followed. The argument and the lesson, 
however, in their substance and practical bear- 
ings, I remember perfectly. 

Continuing to speak, and releasing Andrews 
from his regard for a moment, Mr. Bird said : 
“] want a vote on this question. I desire 
that you all vote with perfect freedom. If 
you are not thoroughly convinced that I am 
right in this matter, I wish you to vote against 
me. Now all those boys who believe it to be 
an honorable thing to report the persistently 
bad conduct of a schoolmate will rise and 
stand.” 

Every boy except Andrews rose, and with 
head erect stood squarely upon his feet. 
The culprit looked from side to side with a 
sneer upon his lip, that hardened into the 
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. | 
old curl of defiance as he turned his eyes | 


upon Mr. Bird’s face again. 
“Very well,” said Mr. Bird, “now sit 


down, and remember that you are making | 


rules for the government of yourselves. This 


question is settled for this term, and there is | 


to be no complaint hereafter about what you 
boys call “telling on one another.” I do not 
wish you to come to me as tattlers. Indeed, 
1 do not wish you to come to me at all. If 
any boy does a wrong which I ought to know, 
you are simply to tell him to report to me 
what he has done, and if he and I cannot 
settle the matter together I will call upon you 
to help us. ‘There will be frictions and vexa- 
tions among forty boys; I know that, and 
about these I wish to hear nothing. Settle 
these matters among yourselves. Be patient 
and good-natured with each other; but all 
those things that interfere with the order, 
purity, and honor of the school—all those 
things that refuse to be corrected—must be 
reported. I think we understand one an- 
other. The school is never to suffer in order 
to save the exposure and punishment of 
a wrong-doer. 

** As for this boy, who has offended the school 
so grossly and shown so defiant a spirit, I pro- 
pose, with the private assistance of the boys 
who have testified against him, to make out 
a literal report of his foul language and for- 
ward it to his mother, while at the same time 
I put him into the stage-coach and send him 
home.” 

It was a terrible judgment, and I can never 
forget the passion depicted upon Andrews’ 
face as he comprehended it. He seemed 
like one paralyzed. 

“Every boy,” said Mr. Bird, ‘who is in 
favor of this punishment will hold up his right 
hand.” 

Two or three hands started to go up among 
the smaller boys, but as their owners saw 
they had no support, they were drawn down 
again. Four or five of the boys were in tears, 
and dear Mr. Bird’s eyes were full. He gath- 
ered at a glance the meaning of the scene, and 
was much moved. “Well, Tom Kendrick, 
you were the first to testify against him; 
what have you to say against this punish- 
ment?” 

Tom rose with his lips trembling, and every 
nerve full of excitement. ‘‘ Please, sir,’”’ said 
Tom, “I should like to have you give Andrews 


another chance. I think it’s an awful thing | 


to send a boy home without giving him more 
than one chance.” 

Tom sat down and blew his nose very loud, 
as a measure of relief. 


I watched Andrews with eager eyes during 
the closing passages of his trial) When Tom 
rose on behalf of the whole school to plead 
for him—that he might have one more 
chance —the defiant look faded from his 
face, and he gave a convulsive gulp as if his 


| heart had risen to his throat and he was 


| struggling to keep it down. When Tom sat 


down, he rose upon his feet and staggered 
and hesitated fora moment; then, overcome 


| by shame, grief, and gratitude, he ran rather 





than walked to where Mrs. Bird was sitting 


| near her husband, and with a wild burst of 


hysterical sobbing threw himself upon his 
knees, and buried his face in the dear moth- 
erly lap that had comforted so many boyish 
troubles before. The appeal from man to 
woman—from justice to mercy—moved by 
the sympathy of the boys, was the most pro- 
foundly touching incident I had ever wit- 
nessed, and I wept almost as heartily as did 
Andrews himself. In truth, I do not think 
there was a dry eye in the room. 

“Tom,” said Mr. Bird, “I think you are 
right. You have helped me, and helped us 
all. The lad ought to have another chance, 
and he shall have one if he desires it. The 
rest of this matter you can safely leave to 
Mrs. Bird and myself. Now remember that 
this is never to be alluded to. If the lad 
remains and does right, or tries to do right, 
he is to be received and cherished by you 
all. No one of us is so perfect that he 
does not need the charity of his fellows. If 
Andrews has bad habits, you must help him 
to overcome them. Be brothers to him in 
all your future intercourse, as you have been 
here to-day; and as we have had business 
enough for one family meeting, you may pass 
out and leave him with us.” 

* Gorry!” exclaimed Jack Linton, wiping 
his eyes and wringing his handkerchief as he 
left the door, “wasn’t that a freshet? Wet- 
test time I ever saw in Hillsborough.” 

But the boys were not in a jesting mood, 
and Jack’s drolleries were not received with 
the usual favor. Every thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic lad retired with a tableau on his 
memory never to be forgotten—a _ benignant 
man looking tearfully and most affectionately 
upon him, and a sweet-faced, large-hearted 
woman pillowing in her lap the head of a 
kneeling boy, whose destiny for all the un- 
told and unguessed ages was to be decided 
there and then. 

It was more than an hour before we 
saw anything of Mr. and Mrs. Bird. When 
they issued from their retirement they were 
accompanied by a boy who was as great a 
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stranger to himself as he was to the school. 
Conquered and humbled, looking neither to 
the right nor the left, he sought his room, 
and none of us saw his face until the school 
was called together on Monday morning. 
His food was borne to his room by Mrs. 
Bird, who in her own way counseled and com- 
forted him, and prepared him to encounter 
his new relations with the institution. The 
good, manly hearts of the boys never mani- 
fested their quality more strikingly than 
when they undertook on Monday to help 
Andrews into his new life. The obstacles 
were all taken out of his path—obstacles 
which his own spirit and life had planted— 
and without a taunt, or a slight, or a mani- 
festation of revenge in any form, he was re- 
ceived into the brotherhood. 

On Monday evening we were somewhat 
surprised to see him appear, dressed in his 
best, his hands nicely gloved, making his way 
across the village green. No one questioned 
him, and all understood the case as he turned 
in at the gate which led to the home of the 
village minister. When any lad had behaved 
in an unseemly manner at church, it was Mr. 
Bird’s habit to compel him to dress himself 
for a call, and visit the pastor with an apolo- 
gy for his conduct. “ It is not a punishment, 
my boy,” Mr. Bird used to say, “ but it is 
what one gentleman owes to another. Any 
boy who so far forgets his manners as to be- 
have improperly in the presence of a clergy- 
man whose ministrations he is attending owes 
him an apology, if he proposes to be con- 
sidered a gentleman; and he must make 
it, or he cannot associate with me or my 
school.” 

In this case he had made conformity to 
his rule a test of the genuineness of the boy’s 
penitence, and a trial of his newly-professed 
loyalty. The trial was a severe one, but the 
result gratified all the boys as much as it did 
dear Mr. and Mrs. Bird. 

I was very much excited by the exposure 
of Andrews, and put a good many serious 
questions to myself in regard to my own 
conduct. The closing portion of the Sunday 
evening on which the event occurred was 


spent by several boys and myself in our | 


rooms. We were so near each other that we 
could easily converse through the open doors, 
and I was charged with questions. 
“What do you think Mr. Bird will do with 
Andrews?” I inquired of Jack Linton. 
“Oh, nothing : he’s squelched,” said Jack. 
“TI should think he would punish him,” I 
said, “for I know Mr. Bird was mad.” 
“Yes,” responded Jack, “the old fellow 





fires up sometimes like everything ; but you 
can’t flail a boy when he’s got his head in a 
woman’s lap, can you, you little coot ?” 

“ That’s the way my mother always flailed 
me, any way,” I said, at which Jack and all 
the boys gave a great laugh. 

“ Flailing,” said Jack, taking up a moraliz- 
ing strain, when the laugh was over, “ don’t 
pay. The last school I went to before I 
came here was full of no end of flailing. 
There gets to be a sort of sameness about it 
after a while. Confound that old ruler! I 
used to get it about every day—three or 
four whacks on a fellow’s hand; first it stung 
and then it was numb; and it always made 
me mad, or else I didn’t care. There isn’t 
quite so much sameness about a raw-hide, 
for sometimes you catch it on your legs and 
sometimes on your shoulders, but there gets 
to bea sort of sameness about that too. 
But here in this school! My! You never 
know what's coming. Say, boys, do you re- 
member that day when I was making such a 
row out in the yard, how Mr. Bird made me 
take a fish-horn, and blow it at each corner 
of the church on the green ?” 

The boys laughed, and Henry Hulm said : 
“Yes, Jack, but you liked that better than 
that other punishment when he sent you out 
into the grove to yell for three-quarters of an 
hour.” 

“T’ll bet I did,” responded Jack. “I got 
so hoarse that time I couldn’t speak the truth 
for a week, but that’s enough better than 
meditating. If there’s anything I hate it’s 


| meditating on my misdemeanors and things, 
| kneeling before a tree by the side of the road, 


like a great heathen luny. I suppose half 
the people thought I was praying like an 
old Pharisee. Gorry! If the minister had 
found me there I believe he'd have kneeled 
right by the side of a fellow; and wouldn't 
that have been a pretty show! Did any of 
you ever hug a tree for an hour?” 

None of them ever did. “It’s awful tire- 
some,” continued Jack, upon whose punish- 
ments Mr. Bird seemed to have exercised all 
his ingenuities. “It’s awful tiresome and it 
isn’t a bit interesting. If it was only a birch- 
tree a fellow might amuse himself gnawing 
the bark, but mine was a hemlock with an 
ant-heap at the bottom. Oh! I tell you, my 
stockings wanted ‘tending to when I got 
through: more ants in ’em than you could 
count in a week. Got a little exercise out 
of it, though—fighting one foot with the 
other. After all it’s better than it is when 
there’s so much sameness. It’s tough enough 
when you are at it, but it doesn’t make you 
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mad, and it’s funny to think of afterwards. I 
tell you old Bird—” 

“Order! Order! Order!” came from all 
the boys within hearing. 

“Well, what's broke now?” inquired 
Jack. 

“There isn’t any Old Bird, in the estab- 
lishment,” said one of them. 

“Mr. Bird, then. Confound you, you’ve 
put me out. I forget what I was going to 
say.” 

Here I took the opportunity to inquire 
whether any sins of the boys were punishable 
by “flailing.” 

“Yes,” replied Jack, “big lying and to- 
bacco. Unless a fellow breaks right in two 
in the middle, as Andrews did to-day, he'd 
better make his will before he does anything 
with either of ’em. Old Bird—Mr. Bird, I 
mean—don’t stand the weakest sort of a 
cigar ; and look here, Arthur Bonnicastle” 
(suddenly turning to me), “ you're a little 
blower, and you'd better hold up. If you 
don’t you'll find out whether there’s any flail- 
ing done here.” 

The conversation went on, but I had lost 
my interest in it. The possibility of being 
punished filled me with a vague alarm. It 
was the first time I had ever been character- 
ized as “a little blower,” but my sober and 
conscientious chum had plainly told me of 
my fault, and I knew that many statements 
which I had made during my short stay in the 
school would not bear examination. I re- 
solved within myself that I would reform, but 
the next day I forgot my resolution, and the 
next, and the next, until, as I afterwards 
learned, my word was good for nothing 
among the boys as a voucher for the truth. 
I received my correction in due time, as my 
narrative will show. 

My readers will have seen already that the 
Bird’s Nest was not very much like other 
schools, though I find it difficult to choose 
from the great variety of incidents with which 
my memory is crowded those which will best 
illustrate its peculiarities. The largest liberty 
was given to us, and we were simply re- 
sponsible for the manner in which we used 
it. We had the freedom of long distances of 
road and wide spaces of field and forest. 
Indeed there was no limit fixed to our wan- 
derings, except the limit of time. There were 
no feuds between the town-boys and the 
school. It was not uncommon to see them 
at our receptions, and everybody in Hills- 
borough was glad when The Bird’s Nest was 
full. 

During the first week of my active study 





I got very tired, and after the violent exer- 
cise of the play-ground I often found myself 
so much oppressed with the desire for sleep 
that it was simply impossible for me to hold 
up my head. It was on one such occasion 
that my sleepy eyes caught the wide-awake 
glance of Mr. Bird, and the beckoning motion 
of his finger. I went to his side, and he lift- 
ed me to his knee. Pillowing my head upon 
his broad breast, I went to sleep; and thus 
holding me with his strong arm he went on 
with the duties of the school. Afterwards, 
when similarly oppressed, or when languid 
with indisposition, I sought the same resting- 
place many times, and was never refused. A 
scene like this was not an uncommon one. 
It stirred neither surprise nor mirth among 
the boys. It fitted into the life of the family 
so naturally that it never occasioned remark. 

It must have been three weeks or amonth 
after I entered the school that, on a rainy 
holiday, as I was walking through one of the 
halls alone, I was met by two boys who 
ordered me peremptorily to “halt.” Both 
had staves in their hands taller than them- 
selves, and one of them addressed me with 
the words: “ Arthur Bonnicastle, you are ar- 
rested in the name of The High Society of 
Inquiry, and ordered to appear before that 
august tribunal, to answer for your sins and 
misdemeanors. Right about face !” 

The movement had so much the air of 
mystery and romance that I was about 
equally pleased and scared. Marching be- 
tween the two officials, I was led directly to 
my own room, which I was surprised to find 
quite full of boys, all of whom were grave and 
silent. I looked from one to another, puzzled 
beyond expression, though I am sure I pre- 
served an unruffled manner, and a confident 
and even smiling face. Indeed, 1 supposed 
it to be some sort of a lark, entered upon for 
passing away the time while confined to the 
house. 

‘‘We have secured the offender,” said one 
of my captors, “and now have the satisfac- 
tion of presenting him before this honorable 
Society.” 

“The prisoner will stand in the middle of 
the room, and look at me,” said the presiding 
officer, in a tone of dignified severity. 

I was accordingly marched to the middle 
of the room and left alone, where I stood 
with folded arms, as became the grand occa- 
sion. 

“‘Arthur Bonnicastle,” said the officer be- 
fore mentioned, “ you are brought before 
The High Society of Inquiry on a charge of 
telling so many lies that no dependence 
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whatever can be placed upon your words. 
What have you to reply to this charge. Are 
you guilty or not guilty?” 

“T am not guilty. WhosaysIam?” I 
exclaimed indignantly. 

“Henry Hulm, advance!” said the offi- 
cer. 

Henry rose, and, walking by me, took.a 
position near the officer, at the head of the 
room. 

“Henry Hulm, you will look upon the 
prisoner and tell the Society whether you 
know him.” 

“T know him well. 
plied Henry. 

‘** What is his general character?” 

“He is bright and very amiable.” 

** Do you consider him a boy of truth and 
veracity ?” 

“T do not.” 

“Has he deceived you?” inquired the 
officer. ‘“Ifhe has, please to state the occa- 
sion and circumstances.” 

“No, your Honor. He has never de- 
ceived me. I always know when he lies and 
when he speaks the truth.” 

** Have you ever told him of his crimes, and 
warned him to desist from them?” 

“T have,” replied Henry, “ many times.’ 

** Has he shown any disposition to mend?” 

** None at all, your honor.” 

“What is the character of his falsehood ?” 

“He tells,” replied Henry, “ stunning sto- 
ries about himself. Great things are always 
happening to him, and he is always perform- 
ing the most wonderful deeds.” 

I now began with great shame and confu- 
sion to realize that I was to be exposed to 
ridicule. The tears came into my eyes and 
dropped from my cheeks, but I would not 
yield to the impulse either to cry or to at- 
tempt to fly. 

“Will you give us some specimens of his 
stories ?” said the officer. 

**T will,” responded Henry, “but I can do 
it best by asking him questions.” 

“Very well,” said the officer, with a po- 
lite bow. “Pursue the course you think 
best.” 

“Arthur,” said Henry, addressing me di- 
rectly, “did you ever tell me that, when you 
and your father were on the way to this 
school, your horse went so fast that he ran 
down a black fox in the middle of the road, 
and cut off his tail with the wheel of the 
chaise, and that you sent that tail home to 
one of your sisters to wear in her winter hat?” 

“Yes, I did,” I responded, with my face 
flaming and painful with shame. 


He is my chum,” re- 





“‘ And did your said horse really run down 
said fox in the middle of said road, and cut 
off said tail; and did you send home said tail 
to said sister to be worn in said hat ?” inquired 
the judge, with a low, grum voice. ‘ The 
prisoner will answer so that all can hear.” 

“No,” I replied, and, looking for some 
justification of my story, I added: “but I 
did see a black fox—a real black fox, as 
plain as day.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” ran around the room in 
chorus. “He did see a black fox, a real 
black fox, as plain as day!” 

“The witness will pursue his inquiries,” 
said the officer. 

“ Arthur,” Henry continued, “did you or 
did you not tell me that when on the way to 
this school you overtook Mr. and Mrs. Bird 
in their wagon, that you were invited into 
the wagon by Mrs. Bird, and that one of Mr. 
Bird’s horses chased a calf on the road, caught 
it by the ear and tossed it over the fence and 
broke its leg ?” 

“I spose I did,” I said, growing despe- 
rate. 

“ And did said horse really chase said calf, 
and catch him by said ear, and toss him over 
said fence, and break said leg?” inquired 
the officer. 

“ He didn’t catch him by the ear,” I replied 
doggedly, “‘ but he really did chase a calf.” 

*Oh! Oh! Oh!” chimed in the chorus 
again. ‘He didn’t catch him by the ear, 
but he really did chase a calf!” 

“Witness,” said the officer, “ you will pur- 
sue your inquiries.” ‘ 

* Arthur, did you or did you not tell me,” 
Henry went on, “ that you have an old friend 
who is soon to go to sea, and that he has 
promised to bring you a male and female 
monkey, a male and female bird of paradise, 
a barrel of pineapples, and a Shetland po- 
ny?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem as if I told you exactly 
that,” I replied. 

“Did you or did you not tell him so?” 
said the officer, severely. 

“ Perhaps I did,” I responded. 

“ And did said friend, who is soon to go to 
said sea, really promise to bring you said 
monkeys, said birds of paradise, said pine- 
apples, and said pony?” 

“No,” I replied, “but I really have an 
old friend who is going to sea, and he'll 
bring me anything I ask him to.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” swept round the room 
again. ‘He really has an old friend who is 
going to sea, and he'll bring him anything he 
asks him to.” 
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“Hulm, proceed with your inquiries,” 
said the officer. 

“Did you or did you not,” said Henry, 
turning to me again, “ tell me that one day, 
when dining at your Aunt’s, you saw a magic 
portrait of a boy upon the wall, that came 
and went, and came and went, like a shadow 
or a ghost?” 

As Henry asked this question he stood 
between two windows, while the lower por- 
tion of his person was hidden by a table be- 
hind which he had retired. His face was 
lighted by a half-smile, and I saw him literal- 
ly in a frame, as I had first seen the picture 
to which he alluded. In a moment I be- 
came oblivious to everything around me ex- 
cept Henry’s face. The portrait was there 
again before my eyes. Every lineament 
and even the peculiar pose of the head were 
recalled to me. I was so much excited 
that it really seemed as if I were looking 
again upon the picture I had seen in Mrs. 
Sanderson’s dining-room. Henry was dis- 
concerted, and even distressed by my intent 
look. He was evidently afraid that the 
matter had been carried too far, and that I 
was growing wild with the strange excite- 
ment. Endeavoring to recall me to myself, 
he said with a tone of friendliness : 

** Did you or did you not tell me the story 
about the portrait, Arthur?” 

“ Yes,” I responded, “and it looked just 
like you. Oh! it did, it did, it did! There 
—turn your head a little more that way—so ! 
It was a perfect picture of you, Henry. You 
never could imagine such a likeness.” 

** You are a little blower, you are,” 
teered Jack Linton, from a corner. 

“Order! Order! Order!” swept around 
the room. 

‘“‘ Did said portrait,” broke in the voice of 
the officer, ‘‘ come and go on said wall, like 
said shadow or said ghost?” 

“Tt went but it didn’t come,” I replied, 
with my eyes still fixed on Henry. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” resumed the chorus. “It 
went but it didn’t come !” 

“Please stand still, Henry! don’t stir!” 
I said. “I want to go nearer to it. She 
wouldn’t let me.” 

I crept slowly toward him, my arms still 
folded. He grew pale, and all the room 
became still. The presiding officer and the 
members of The High Society of Inquiry 
were getting scared. “It went but it didn’t 
come,” I said. ‘This one comes but it 
doesn’t go. I should like to kiss it.”’ 

I put out my hands toward Henry, and he 
sank down behind the table as if a ghost were 


volun- 








about to touch him. The illusion was bro- 
ken, and I started as if awakened suddenly 
from a dream. Looking around upon the 
boys, and realizing what had been done and 
what was in progress, I went into a fit of 
hearty crying, that distressed them quite as 
much as my previous mood had done. Nods 
and winks passed from one to another, and 
Hulm was told that no further testimony was 
1eeded. They were evidently in a hurry to 
conclude the case, and felt themselves cut 
short in their forms of proceeding. At this 
moment a strange silence seized the assem- 
bly. All eyes were directed toward the door, 
upon which my back was turned. I wheeled 
around to find the cause of the interruption. 
There, in the doorway, towering above us 
all, and looking questioningly down upon the 
little assembly, stood Mr. Bird. 

“What does this mean?” inquired the 
master. 

I flew to his side and took hishand. The 
officer who had presided, being the largest 
boy, explained that they had been trying 
to break Arthur Bonnicastle of lying, and 
that they were about to order him to re- 
port to the master for confession and cor- 
rection. 

Then Mr. Bird took a chair and patiently 
heard the whole story. 

Without a reproach, further than saying 
that he thought me much too young for ex- 
periments of the kind they had instituted in 
the case, he explained to them and to me the 
nature of my misdemeanors. 

“The boy has a great deal of imagina- 
tion,” he said, “and a strong love of appro- 
bation. Somebody has probably flattered 
his power of invention, and, to secure admira- 
tion, he has exercised it until he has acquired 
the habit of exaggeration. I doubt whether 
the lad has done much that was consciously 
wrong. It is more a fault of constitution and 
character than a sin of the will; and now 
that he sees that he does not win admiration by 
telling that which is not true, he will become 
truthful. I am glad if he has learned, even 
by the severe means that have been used, 
that if he wishes to be loved and admired he 
must always tell the exact truth, neither more 
nor less. If you had come to me, I could 
have told you all about the lad, and institu- 
ted a better mode of dealing with him. He 
has been through some sudden changes of 
late that have had the natural tendency to 
exaggerate his fault. But I venture to say 
that he is cured. Aren’t you, Arthur?” 


And he stooped and lifted me to his face and 
looked into my eyes. 
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“T don’t think I shall do it any more,” I 
said. 

Bidding the boys disperse, he carried me 
down stairs into his own room, and charged 
me with kindly counsel. I went out from 
the interview humbled and without a revenge- 
ful thought in my heart toward the boys who 
had brought me to my trial. I saw that they 
were my friends, and I was determined to 
prove myself worthy of their friendship. 

Jack Linton was waiting for me on the pi- 
azza, and wished to explain to me that he 
hadn’t anything against me. “I went in 
with the rest of ’em because they wanted me 
to,” said Jack, “and because I wanted to 
see what it would be like; but really, now, 
I don’t object so much to blowing, myself. 
There’s a sort of sameness, you know, about 
always telling the truth that there isn’t about 
blowing, but it’s the same thing with hash and 
bread and butter, and it seems to be neces- 
sary.” 

I told him that I wasn’t going to blow any 
more, and that I had arranged it all with Mr. 
Bird. He shook hands with me and then 
stooped down and whispered: ‘You don’t 
catch me trying any High old Society of In- 
quiries on a chap of your size again.” 

As soon as I settled into the routine of my 
school life the weeks flew away so fast that 
they soon got beyond my counting. The 
term was long, but I was happy in my study, 
happy in my companionships, and happy in 
the love of Mr. and Mrs. Bird, and in their 
control and direction. I wrote letters home 


every week, and received prompt replies from | 
in disconnected lines, and read thus: 


my father. The monthly missives to “ My 
dear Aunt” were regularly written, though I 
won norepliestothem. I learned, however, 
that Mr. Bird had received communications 
from her concerning myself. On one occa- 
sion she sent her love to me through him, and 
he delivered the message with an amused look 
in his eyes that puzzled me. 

The summer months passed away, and that 
great, mysterious change came on which re- 
ported the consummation of growth and matu- 
rity in the processes and products of the year. 
The plants that had toiled all summer, evol- 
ving flower and fruit, were soothed to sleep. 
The birds stopped singing lest they should 
waken them. The locusts by day and the 
crickets by night crooned their lullaby. A 
dreamy haze hung around the distant hills, 
and here and there a woodbine lighted its 
torch in the darkening dingle, and the inaples 
in mellow fire signalled each other from hill 
to hill. The year had begun to die. There 
were chills at night and fevers by day, and 





stretches of weird silence that impressed me 
more profoundly than I can possibly reveal. 
It was as if the angels of the summer had fled 
at the first frost, and the angels of the autumn 
had come down, bringing with them a new set 
of spiritual influences that saddened while 
they sweetened every soul whose sensibilities 
were delicate enough to apprehend and re- 
ceive them. 

During these days I felt my first twinges 
of genuine home-sickness. I was conscious 
that I had grown in body and mind during 
my brief absence ; and I wanted to show my- 
self to the dear ones with whom I had passed 
my childhood. I imagined the interest with 
which they would listen to the stories of my 
life at school ; and I had learned enough of 
the world already to know that there was no 
love so sweet and strong as that which my 
home held for me. I had been made glad 
by my father’s accounts of his modest pros- 
perity. Work had been plenty and the pay 
was sure and sufficient. The family had been 
reclothed, and new and needed articles of 
furniture had been purchased. 

I wrote to Mrs. Sanderson and asked the 
privilege of going home to sper.d my vacation, 
and through my father’s letters I learned that 
she would send for me. A week or more 
before the close of the term I received a 
note, addressed to me in a handwriting gone 
to wreck through disuse, from old Jenks. 
If I were to characterize the orthography in 
which it was clothed, I should say it was emi- 
nently strong. I do not suppose it was in- 
tended to be blank verse, but it was arranged 


** Bring home your Attlus. 

**T stere boldly for the Troppicks. 

*« Desk and cumpusses in the stable. 

** When this you see burn this when this you see. 

*¢ The see rolls away and thare is no old wooman 
thare. 

«* Where the spisy breazes blow. 

**T shall come for you with the Shaze. 

“From an old Tarr 

‘* THEOPHILUS JENKS.” 

This unique document was not committed 
to the flames, according to the directions of 
the writer. It was much too precious for such 
a destiny, and was carefully laid away be- 
tween the leaves of my Testament, to be re- 
vealed in this later time. 

The last evening of the term was devoted 
to a reception. Many parents of the boys 
who had come to take their darlings home 
were present ; and sitting in the remotest cor- 
ner of the dancing-room, shrunken into the 
smallest space it was possible for him to oc- 
cupy, was old Jenks, gazing enchanted upon 
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such a scene as had never feasted his little 
gray eyes before. I had learned to dance 
in a boy’s rollicking fashion, and during 
the whole evening tried to show off my 
accomplishments to my old friend. One 
after another I led ladies—middle-aged and 
young—to the floor, and discharged the cour- 
tesies of the time with all the confidence ofa 
man of society. Occasionally I went to his 
side and asked him how he liked it. 

“It’s great—it’s tremenduous,” said Jenks. 
“ How do you dare to do it—eh? say!” said 
he, drawing me down to him by the lappel 
of my coat. “I’ve been thinking how I'd like 
to have the old woman on the floor, and see 
her tumble down once. I ain’t no dancer, 
you know, but I’d dance a regular break- 
down over her before I picked her up and set 
her on her pins again. Wouldn't it be fun 
to see her get up mad, and limp off into a 
corner?” 

I laughed at Jenks’s fancy, and asked him 
what he thought of the last lady I danced 
with. 


‘“‘She’s a beauty,” said Jenks. ‘I should 


like to sail with her—just sit and hold her 
hand and sail—sail away, and keep sailing 
and sailing and sailing.” 

“I’m glad you like her,” I said, “for that 


is my lady-love. ‘That’s Miss Butler.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Jenks. “ Well, 
you don’t mind what I say, do you?” 

“Oh no,” 
her.” 

“Well, yes, perhaps I am, but isn’t s 
just—isn’t she rather—that is, isn’t she a bit 
too-old for you?” 

“T shall be old enough for her by and by,” 
I replied. 

‘Well, don’t take to heart anything I say,” 
responded Jenks. ‘I was only talking about 
sailing, any way. My mind is on the sea a 
good deal, you know. Now you go on with 
your dancing, and don’t mind me.” 

The next morning there were all sorts of 
vehicles at the door. There were calls and 
farewells and kisses, and promises to write, 
and hurrahs, and all the incidents and excite- 
ments of breaking up. With a dozen kisses 
warm upon my cheeks, from teachers and 
friends, I mounted the chaise, and Jenks 
turned the old horse toward home. 

I suppose the world would not be greatly 
interested in the conversation between the 
old servant and the boy who that day drove 
from Hillsborough to Bradford. Jenks had 
been much moved by the scenes of the pre- 
vious evening, and his mind, separated some- 
what from the sea, out toward whose billowy 


} 


he | 


| freedom it had been accustomed to wander. 


| 





I said, “you’re too old for | 


turned upon women. 

“I think awoman is a tremenduous be- 
ing,” said Jenks. ‘When she’s right, she’s 
the rightest thing that floats. When she’s 
wrong, she’s the biggest nuisance that plows 
the sea, even if she’s little and don’t draw 
two feet of water. Perhaps it isn’t just the 
thing to say to a boy like you, but you'll 
never speak of it, if 1 should tell you a little 
something ?” 

“Oh, never!” I assured him. 

“Well, I s’\pose I might have been a mar- 
ried man,” and Jenks avoided my eyes by 
pretending to discover a horseshoe in the 
road. 

“You don’t say so!” I exclaimed in un- 
disguised astonishment, for it had never oc- 
curred to me that such a man as Jenks 
could marry. 

“Yes, I waited on a girl once.’ 

“Was she beautiful ?” I inquired. 

“Well, I should say fair to middling,” re- 
sponded Jenks, pursing his lips as if deter- 
mined to render a candid judgment. “ Fair 
to middling, barring a few freckles.” 

** But you didn’t leave her for the freck- 
les ?” I said. 

‘*No, I didn’t leave her for the freckles. 
She was a good girl, and I waited on her. 
It don’t seem possible now that I ever ra’aly 
waited on a girl, but I did.” 

*« And why didn’t you marry her?” I in- 


’ 


” 


| quired warmly. 





‘“* It wasn’t her fault,” said Jenks. ‘“ She 
was a good girl.” 

“Then why didn’t you marry her?” I in- 
sisted. 

“Well, there was another fellow got to 
hanging round, and—you know how such 
things go. I was busy, and—didn’t tend up 
very well, I s’pose—and—she got tired wait- 
ing for me—or something—and the other fel- 
low married her, but I’ve never blamed her. 
She’s been sorry enough, I guess.” 

Jenks gave a sigh of mingled regret and 
pity, and the subject was dropped. 

The lights were shining cheerfully in the 
windows as we drove into Bradford. When 
we came in sight of my father’s house, Jenks 
exacted a pledge from me that all the con- 
fidences of the day, which he had so freely 
reposed in me, should never be divulged. 
Arriving at the gate, I gave a wild whoop, 
which brought all the family to the door, and 
in a moment I was smothered with welcome. 
Ah! what an evening was that! What sad, 
sweet tears drop upon my paper as I recall 
it, and remember that every eye that spar- 
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kled with greeting then has ceased to shine, | somewhere to welcome me homé from the 
that every hand that grasped mine is turned | school where I have been kept through such 
to dust, and that all those loving spirits wait | a long eventful term! 


(To be continued.) 


THE PILGRIM’S PACKETS. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Weary, hungry, and somewhat disconso- | ‘And so is mine,” said the man who had 
late, three pilgrims met at the top of a tree- | been happy. 
less hill. Greeting each other with the greet- “And mine, likewise,’ 
ings of the season, for it was the Christ- | man. 
mas-time, they seated themselves on the “TI will commence,” said the tall man. 
short brown sward. “« My story is called 
The tallest man spoke first. “I would,” 
said he, “that, having met, we could make D. O. M. 
merry, and eat and drink. But I have noth- ; 
: > oft miro ea le Directeur. 
ing to offer. In fact I have no possessions 
whatever but this.” And he produced a In the deep forests of Normandy, where 
small brown packet from his breast-pocket, | the top leaves of the tall oaks sometimes 
and laid it on the ground before him. caught a whiff or two of sea air from the 
“‘ By something of a coincidence,” said the | western breeze, there lived, years ago, a 
second pilgrim, a man who had been happy, | diminutive damsel, Vio by name. She was 
‘my possessions are included in a similar | not only diminutive, and a damsel, but she 
parcel.” And he drew from his pocket a | was a fay, an elf, or, as these creatures are 
yellow packet and laid it on the sward. | called in some localities, a pigwidgeon—in 
“Curious !” said the third pilgrim, an ordi- | fact, a fairy no bigger than your thumb. She 
nary man, “ but here is all my wealth.” And | was very fair to see, provided you were close 
he laid on the ground a gray package. | enough to her, and she loved a Benedictine 
“My parcel,” said the tall man, some- | Abbot. The monastic institution over which 
what apologetically, “‘ contains a story.” | this good man presided, stood at the edge of 
‘‘So does mine,” said the man who had | the wood; and there he and his monks de- 
been happy. voted themselves to religious duties, and the 
“ And mine,” said the ordinary man. | manufacture of a grateful cordial of rare 
“My story,” said the tall man, “has been | flavor and value. By a recipe hundreds 
objected to by the Realists. In fact, they | of years old, and known only to the brothers 
have gone so far as to call it absurd.” of that convent, they made their cordial, 
“They have said the same thing of mine,” | which was held in high esteem all over the 
said the man who had been happy. world. 
“‘ And of mine,” said the ordinary man. To this monastery would the fairy oft re- 
“The Materialists and Rationalists of | pair, hoping for no better cordial than to 
Literature will have none of me,” said the | feast her eyes upon the face of him who had 
tall man. “They object to my machinery, | won her young affections. She never passed 
and send me to the children. But I have | through his portals, for, as all men know, 
nothing for children. There is a moral pur- | fairies cannot enter monasteries. But she 
pose running through my story—a purpose | often caught glimpses of him through the 
for maturest minds.” windows, and over the walls; and each day, 
‘“‘ Your case is mine exactly,” said the man | as the long line of monks emerged to take 
who had been happy. their regulation walk, she foll6wed close to 
“ And mine,” said the ordinary man. the portly form which brought up the rear, 
“I propose,” said the tall man, after a | hoping, longing for a word, a glance. But 
short pause, during which the wind had swept | she hoped in vain. Her love was not re- 
several times across the hill, ‘‘that we read | turned. 
our stories to each other. Mine is a little | There were reasons for this. In the first 
one.” | place, the Abbot was quite short-sighted, and 


said the ordinary 
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she was very little. So he never saw her, 
which was reason enough in itself. But this 
she did not know, neither did she know that, 
as arule,monks do not marry. In ignorance 
she loved ; in ignorance she hoped. 

At last, her little heart demanding sympa- 
thy, she determined to seek a confidant, and 
one bright December morning she repaired 
to the abode of a friend she had—a Neo 
phyte. This youth resided in a shallow cave 
—one of the kind used by beginners—where 
he was learning to be a hermit. So far 
he had hada very hard time. Originally a 
town-boy, and knowing little of water-cresses, 
he had had many a good round stomach- 
ache from eating improper weeds; and _ for 
a long time the water of the rill had made 
him sick. And then he was very lonely, 
and, not understanding Latin, he found but 
little comfort in the well-worn lives of the 
saints, which were the companions of his soli- 
tude. But the fairy had been of the great- 
est service to him. She had taught him what 
water-cresses were, and had shown him how 
to dip up the silvery drops from the rivulet 
without getting too much ‘sand. When he 
was cold and homesick she often came and 
talked to him, and amused him. So, too, 
when the venerable form of the old hermit, 
under whom he studied, appeared in the dis- 
tance, she would fly to give notice to the 
Neophyte, that he might drop his boyish 
game, or wake from his idle nap, in time to 
snatch up his tomes and ponder over their 
pious lore. 

To this friend, then, came the fairy, and 
told her woes. 

“I can’t imagine for the life of me,” said 
the Neophyte, “what you see in that old 
Abbot to make you love him.” 

“I can’t tell either,” said the fairy, “un- 
less it is his general air.” 

“And you can never get him to speak to 
you ?” asked the other, as with surreptitious 
jack-knife he continued his game of mum- 
bly-peg upon the back of one of his tomes. 

“No indeed!” said she, “ he is so particu- 
lar. Whenever the monks walk out he keeps 


his eye on them all, and if one of them as | 


much as wiggles the corner of his eye he sees 
it, and makes that man come and walk un- 
der his umbrella. There’s no use trying to 
make Dom look around the least bit in the 
world when he is out, and, you know, I can’t 
go into his house.” 


“Why do you call him Dom?” asked the | 


Neophyte. 
“ Because it is on his bottles—D. O. M. Ze 
Directeur—that’'s on every one of them.” 








“Bother!” said the Neophyte. “D. O. M. 
isn’t the Abbot’s name. His name is An- 
selmo. Nearly every one of those monks is 
named Anselmo. They can’t tell each other 
apart as far as name goes, but as one is 
pretty much the same as another it don’t 
make much difference. But Vil tell you,” 
he continued, “how perhaps you can get a 
word with the old Abbot. You know the 
cordial these monks make ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the fairy, “to fill Dom's 
bottles.” 

“T told you his name wasn’t Dom,” said 
the Neophyte. 

“Well, I have always given him that 
name,” said the fairy. “I have breathed it 
in my dreams quite plain—Dom, /e directeur, 


| —for my sister heard me. I like it, and it 


don’t make any difference if I call him that 
just among ourselves, does it ?”’ 

“ No, I suppose it don’t ; so call him Dom 
if you choose. You know what herbs they 
put in their cordial ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” said the fairy. 
“ Those which grow on the cliffs by the sea, 
and which are thus incrusted with bromine, 
iodine, and chloride of sodium.” 

“You are right,” said the Neophyte. 
“Those things give the cordial its rare flavor 
and value. Now hear me. Near about the 
Christmas-time, when the days are holy, and 
the dry herbs are well incrusted, the Abbot, 
accompanied by one or two of his monks, will 
go out to gather these plants on the cliffs by 
the sea. If you then can manage to get 
the Abbot by himself, perhaps you may have a 
talk with him.” 

This adviee struck the fairy as eminently 
sensible, and she retired into the depths of 
the forest to ponder it over. 

It was not long after this, in the early days 
of the Christmas-tide, that the Abbot and 
two of his monks, with great bags over their 
shoulders, set out early in the morning for 
the cliffs by the sea. There they found plen- 
ty of the half-dried plants with which they 
gave flavor and value to the cordial for which 
their monastery was famous. But they soon 
perceived that there was something strange 
about these plants—something they did not 
understand. 

‘““It seems to me, Anselmo,” said one of 
the monks, chewing an herb, “ that on these 
leaves there is neither bromine, iodine, nor 
chloride of sodium.” 

“ You are right, Anselmo,” said the other, 
chewing another herb; “there is nothing of 
the kind.” 

“T agree with you, Anselmos,” said the 
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Abbot; “these plants have no valuable 
properties.” 

The monks and the Abbot were certainly 
right for, on the night before, the fairy, with 
hundreds of her companions, had scraped 
from the leaves and stalks of the plants which 
grew on the cliffs every trace of bromine, io- 
dine, and chloride of sodium. 

“ Ah, me!” said the Abbot, “this is very 
bad. We must have some perfect herbs, or 
give up the cordial business. So you, Ansel- 
mo, hurry along to the right, and see what 
you can find on the sides of the cliffs ; and 
you, Anselmo, hurry along to the left ; while 
I will make a search over there toward the 
sea.” 

Thus separated from his companions, as 
the fairy hoped he would be, the Abbot 
pressed on toward the sea, every now and 
then sniffing with delight the salty perfume 
from a few leaves which the fairy carried, 
as, all unseen by him, she led the holy Ab- 
bot literally by the nose to a sheltered nook 
near the outermost edge of the cliff. Here 
the valuable herbs, in the most satisfactory 
chemical condition, rustled in profusion. 
The Abbot, delight sparkling in his counte- 


nance, immediately fell on his knees, and | 


began to fill his bag. While engaged in this 
pleasing occupation the fairy, sitting on a 
twig of a neighboring bush, watched him with 
undisguised admiration. He had nearly fin- 
ished his task, when, plucking up all her 
courage, she spoke : 

‘Most reverend Dom,” said she; and 
then she tried her best to say something that 
would seam spontaneous and unconcerned- 
like ; “I hope I see you well.” 

The Abbot looked up with a jerk, and be- 
held a fairy, sitting on a twig before him, 
actually speaking to him! 

“Anathema! little fairy,” he cried, “I 
exorcise thee!” And he put his hands in his 
pocket for his cross and beads. 

“Oh, stop a minute!” cried the fairy; 
“don’t exorcise me just yet. I have a word 
or two I want to say to you. I know where 
there’s lots of these weeds, all white with 
bromine, and the other things.” 

“But if I wait,” said the Abbot, “you'll 
skip away.” 

“Oh! no, I won't,” said the fairy. 
promise you solemnly I won't.” 

“Solemnly!” said the Abbot, looking at 
her steadfastly through his spectacles ; “ you 
don’t know what ‘solemn’ means.” 

“Oh, yes, but I do,” said she. 

“You can’t!” cried the Abbot. “Don’t 
you know you are a miserable heathen? Yes, 


“T 





worse than that, a spirit of darkness and ini- 
quity, a wretched demon, a—,” and he 
paused. 

“Am I anything else?” asked the fairy 
tearfully, seeing the Abbot hesitate. 

“Yes,” said he, “you are several other 
things. I’ve got them in a book at home, but 
I forget them now.” 

“ But then you are so good,” said the fairy, 
casting a timid glance at him from beneath 
her long dark eyelashes. 

The Abbot did not take the hint at all. 
*‘ And I should very much like to know,” said 
he, “‘why a fairy, a lost little thing like you, 
should take the trouble to tell a holy man 
where he can find the herbs he needs.” 

‘“‘But you see,” said the fairy, “I—I 
—want to make you a Christmas present of 
them.” 

‘A Christmas present!” cried the Abbot. 
“Tam not sure that you ought to do that. 
A Christmas present from a heathen pig 
widgeon! I never heard of such a thing! 
And I know that I should not even be talking 
to you as I am. For what I have already 
said I must starch my horse-hair shirt. But 
tell me where these herbs are that you spoke 
of—although I think you wickedly called 
them weeds—and then let me exorcise you 
and go.” 

In a very few minutes the fairy had led 
the Abbot to a sequestered spot where there” 
was a vast growth of valuably incrusted herbs, 
and then she sat and shivered. She had 
been exorcised before, and she hated it. 

When he had exorcised her sufficiently, the 
Abbot took up his bag and left the spot, re- 
joicing in his new-found wealth of herbs. 
But the poor little fairy sat trembling on the 
ground. 

The next day, as the Neophyte was stand- 
ing in front of his cave, wondering if it were 
allowable for hermits—especially those who 
had such shallow caves as this one — 
to build a little portico in front to keep 
the snow and rain from beating in, the fairy 
came and sat on the rock near him. 


“Well,” said he, “did you see your 
Dom ?” 

** Yes, I saw him,” she said. 

“ And what did he say?” 

** He—he—he exorcised me!” said the 





little fairy, the tears starting to her eyes. 
“He did so, and I tell you it’s horrible. It 
makes the chills run down my very back. 
You never were exorcised, I suppose,” said 
she, wiping her eyes. 

“ Oh, no,” said the Neophyte, “ they don’t 
exorcise hermits.” 
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“ And why should they exorcise me ?” she 
asked. 

‘Oh, well, there’s a whole lot of bother- 
some reasons which I can’t tell you now; 
but it is all perfectly right. Some holy 
abbots would think it a sin even to speak 
with you.” 

“Dom thinks that,” said the fairy; “he 
said he’d have to starch his horse-hair shirt.” 

“Bother horse-hair shirts!” cried the 
Neophyte, digging his heel into one of his 
ponderous tomes. ‘“ My old man said he 
was going to bring me one the next time he 
came, but he is mistaken if he thinks I am 
ever going to starch it. I don’t see what stu 
dents want with horse-hair shirts, any way. 
sut, of course, it’s all right enough for a real 
good old fellow like that Abbot.” 

“The Abbot zs areal good man, isn’t he?” 
said the fairy. 

“Oh, yes,” said the Neophyte, as he 
walked down the stream to pick his water- 
cresses for dinner. “And he is growing 
better and better.” 


When the Neophyte returned he found the | 


fairy deeply immersed in thought, and still 





sitting on the rock in the same position in | 


which he had left her. He stood for a mo- 


ment regarding her, and then he said, “ Look 
here! I wouldn’t think any more of that 
Abbot if I were you. I don’t believe it will 
ever come to anything.” 

“When I think it all over,” said the fairy, 
slowly coming down from the rock, “and es- 
pecially when I consider that he is growing 
better and better, I don’t believe it ever 
will.” 

And it never did. 


*‘ No one, I imagine,” said the tall man, re- 
placing his manuscript in the breast-pocket of 
his coat, “ with a clear insight into the hidden 
sources of the ambiguous, could fail to under- 
stand my story.” 

“‘ My story,” said the man who had been 
happy, “is so much like yours that it is 
needless to read it.” 

“<The same may be said of mine,” said the 
ordinary man. 

“Then all ourstories mean the same thing, 
I presume,” said the tall man. “ Do either 
of you know what that is?” 

“Certainly not,” said the man who had 
been happy. 

“ Not I, indeed!” said the ordinary man. 

“ Nor I,” added the tall man. 


A BIRD-SONG. 


It’s a year almost that I have not seen her: 
Oh! last summer, green things were greener, 
Brambles fewer, the blue sky bluer. 


It’s well-nigh summer, for there’s a swallow ; 
Come one swallow, his mate will follow, 
The bird-race quicken and wheel and thicken. 


Oh, happy swallow, whose mate will follow 


O’er height, o’er hollow! 


I'd be a swallow 


To build, this weather, one nest together ! 
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Very early one morning in March, ten 
years ago, I was sitting alone on one of the 
crumbling ledges of the Coliseum : larks were 
singing above my head; wall-flowers were 
waving at my feet ; a procession of chanting 
monks was walking slowly around the great 
cross in the arena below. I was on the 
highest tier, and their voices reached me 
only as an indistinct wail, like the notes of a 
distant AZolian harp ; but the joyous sun and 
sky, and larks’ songs, seemed darkened and 
dulled by their presence. A strange sadness 
oppressed me, and I sank into a deep reverie. 
I do not know how long I had been sitting 
there, when I was suddenly roused by an 
exclamation of pain, or terror, and the noise 
of falling stones. I sprang to my feet and, 
looking over, saw a young and beautiful 
woman lying fearfully near the edge of one 
of the most insecure of the projecting ledges 
on the tier below me—the very one from 
which I had nearly fallen myself, only a few 
days before, in stretching over after some 
asphodels which were beyond my reach. 

I ran down as fast as possible, but when 
I reached the spot she had fainted, and 
was utterly unconscious. She was alone; 
I could see no other human being in the 
Coliseum. The chanting monks had gone ; 
even the beggars had not yet arrived. I 
tried in vain to rouse her. She had fallen 
so that the hot sun was beating full on her 
face. I dared not leave her there, for her 
first unconscious movement might be such 
that she would fall over the edge. But I 
saw that she must have shade and water, or 
die. Every instant she grew whiter and 
her lips looked more rigid. I shouted aloud, 
and only the echoes answered me, as if in 
mockery. A little lark suddenly flew out from 
a tuft of yellow wall-tlower close by, and 
burst into a swift carol of delight as he 
soared away. At last, with great efforts, 
I succeeded in dragging her, by her feet— 
for I dared not venture out so far as the 
spot on which her head lay—to a safer place, 
and into the partial shadow of a low bush. 
In doing this, one of her delicate hands was 
scratched and torn on the rough stones, and 
drops of blood came to the surface. In the 
other hand were crushed a few spikes of 
asphodel, the very flowers, no doubt, which 
had lured me so near the same dangerous 
brink. It seemed to me impossible to go 
away and leave her, but it was cruel to 
delaya moment. My feet felt like lead as I 
flew around those dark galleries and down 
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those long stone flights of giddy stairs. Just 
in the entrance stood one of those perti- 
nacious sellers of old coins and bits of marble. 
I threw down a piece of silver on his little 
stand, siezed a small tin basin in which he 
had his choicest coins, emptied them on the 
ground, and saying, in my poor Italian, “ Lady 
—ill—water,” I had filled the basin at the old 
stone fountain near by, and was half way up 
the first flight of stairs again, before he knew 
what had happened. 

When I reached the place where I had left 
the beautiful stranger she was not there. 
Unutterable horror seized me. Had I, after 
all, left her too near that crumbling edge? I 
groaned aloud and turned to rundown. But 
a feeble voice arrested my steps—a whisper 
rather than a voice, for there was hardly 
strength to speak— 

“ Who is there ?” 

“Oh, thank God,” I exclaimed, “ you are 
not dead!” and I sprang to the next of the 
cross corridors, from which the sound had 
come. 

She was there, sitting up, leaning against 
the wall. She looked almost more terrified 
than relieved when she saw me. I bathed 
her face and hands in the water, and told her 
how I had found her insensible, and had 
drawn her away from the outer edge before 
Ihad gone for the water. She did not speak 
for some moments, but looked at me earn- 
estly and steadily, with tears standing in her 
large blue eyes. 

Then she said, “I did not know that any 
one but myself ever came to the Coliseum so 
early. I thought I should die here alone ; 
and Robert was not willing I should come. 

“I owe you my life,” she added, bursting 
into hysterical crying. 

Then in a few moments she half laughed, 
as if at some droll thought, and said, “ But 
how could you drag me? You are not 
nearly so big as I am. The angels must 
have helped you ;” and holding up the poor 
crushed asphodels, she went on: “As soon 
as I came to my consciousness, I saw the 
asphodels in my hand, and I said to myself, 
‘ Asphodel for burial,’ and I tried to throw 
them away, so that if Robert came he would 
not find me dead with them in my hand, for 
only yesterday he said to me, ‘ Please never 
pick an asphodel—I can’t bear to see you 
touch one.’” 

Slowly I soothed her excitement and she 
recovered her color and strength. The 
owner of the basin, followed by a half-dozen 
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of chattering vetturini, had climbed up to us, 
but we had peremptorily sent them all away. 
It was evident that she was not seriously 
hurt. 
caused her fainting. It was probably a 
sudden dizziness which had come as she 
drew back and turned after picking the 


flowers. Had she fallen in the act of 
picking them she must inevitably have 
been dashed to the ground below. At the 


end of an hour she was so nearly well, 
that she walked slowly down the long stairs, 
leaning on my arm, and taking frequent 
rests by the way. I was about to beckon to 
one of the vetturini, when she said, “ Oh no! 
my own carriage is near here, up by the gate of 
the Palace of the Czxsars. I rambled on, 
without thinking at first of coming to the 
Coliseum: it will do me good to walk back ; 
every moment of the air makes me feel 
better.” 

So we went slowly on, up the solemn hill, 
arm in arm like friends, sitting down now 
and then on old fallen columns to rest, and 
looking back at the silent, majestic ruins, 
which were brightened almost into a look of 
life under the vivid sun. My companion 
spoke little; the reaction after her fearful 


shock had set in; but every few moments | 


her beautiful eyes would fill with tears as she 
looked in my face and pressed my arm. I 
left her at her apartment on the Via Felice ; 


The terror, rather than the fall, had | 





my own was a mile farther on, in the Piazza | 


del Popolo, and I would not allow her to 
drive so far. 


“It grieves me not to go with you to your | 


door,” she said, as she bade me good-bye, 
“but I shall come and see you to-morrow 
and bring my husband.” 

“No, you must not,” I replied. ‘ To- 
morrow you will be wise enough—or, if you 
are not wise enough, you will be kind enough 
to me because I ask it—to lie in bed all day, 
and I shall come very early in the morning 
to see how you are.” 

She turned suddenly on the carriage-steps, 
and, leaning both her hands on my knees, ex- 
claimed, in a voice full of emotion, 

“Will you let me kiss you? Not even my 
mother gave me what you have given. For 
you have given me back life, when it was too 
infinitely precious to lose. Surely you will 


not think me presuming?” and her cheek 
flusbed a little. 

“ Presuming! my dear child, I loved you 
the first moment I saw you lying there on 
the stones; and I am almost old enough to 
be your mother, too,” I replied, and I kissed 
her sweet face warmly. 


| ones; 





This was the beginning of my acquaint- 
ance and friendship with Dora Maynard. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning I went 
to see her. I was shown into a room, 
whose whole atmosphere was so unlike a 
Roman apartment, that I could scarcely be- 
lieve I had not been transported to English 
or American soil. In spite of its elegance, it 
was as home-like and cozy as if it nestled in 
the Berkshire hills or stood on Worcester- 
shire meadows. ‘The windows were heavily 
curtained, and the furniture covered with gay 
chintz of a white ground, with moss-rose buds 
thickly scattered over it between broad 
stripes of rose-pink. ‘The same chintz was 
fluted all around the cornice of the room, 
making the walls look less stately and high. 
The doorways, also, were curtained with it ; 
great wreaths and nodding masses of pam- 
pas grass were above the doors; a white 
heron and a rose-colored spoonbill stood 
together on a large bracket in one corner, 
and a huge gray owl was perched on what 
looked like a simple old apple-tree bough, 
over an inlaid writing-table which stood at 
an odd slant near one of the windows. 
Books were everywhere—in low swinging 
shelves, suspended by large green cords with 
heavy tassels ; on low bracket shelves, in un. 
expected places, with deep-green fringes or 
flutings of the chintz; in piles on Moorish 
stools or old Venice chests. Every corner 
looked as if somebody made it a special 
haunt and had just gone out. On a round 
mosaic table stood an exquisite black-and- 
gilt Etruscan patera filled with white anem- 
; on another table near by stood a sil- 
ver one filled with the same flowers, pink 
and yellow. Each was circled around the 
edge with fringing masses of maiden-hair 
fern. Every lounge and chair had a low, 
broad foot-stool before it, ruffled with the 
chintz; and in one corner of the roqgm was 
a square pink and white and green Moorish 
rug, with ten or a dozen chintz-covered 
pillows, piled up in a sort of chair-shaped bed 
upon it, and a fantastic ebony box standing 
near, the lid thrown back, and battledoors 
and shuttlecocks, and many other gay-colored 
games, tossed,in in confusion. The walls 
were literally full of exquisite pictures; no 
very large or rare ones, all good for every- 
day living; some fine old etchings, exqui- 
site water colors, a swarthy Campagna herds- 
boy with a peacock feather and a scarlet rib- 
bon in his black hat, and for a companion- 
picture the herds-boy of the mountains, fair, 
rosy, standing out on an opaline snow-peak, 
with a glistening Edelweiss in his hand; op- 
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posite these a large picture of Haag’s, 4 | 
camel in the desert, the Arab wife and baby | 


in a fluttering mass of basket and fringe, and 


shawl and scarf, on his back, the Arab fa- | 


ther walking a few steps in advance, playing 
on musical pipes, his tasseled robe blowing 
back in the wind ; on one side of this a Ven- 
ice front, and on another a crag of Norway 
pines ; here and there, small leaves of photo- 
graphs from original drawings by the old 
masters, Leonardo, Raphael, Titian, and 
Luini; and everywhere, in all possible and im- 
possible places, flowers and vines. I never 
saw walls so decorated. Yellow wall-flowers 
waved above the picture of the Norway 
pines ; great scarlet thistles branched out each 
side of the Venetian palace ; cool maiden- 
hair ferns seemed to be growing all around 
the glowing crimson and yellow picture of 
the Arabs inthe Desert. Afterward I learned 
the secret of this beautiful effect ; large, flat, 
wide-mouthed bottles, filled with water, were 
hung on the backs of the picture frames, and 
in these the vines and flowers were growing ; 
only a worshiper of flowers would have 
devised this simple method of at once enshrin- 
ing them, and adorning the pictures. 

In one of the windows stood a superbly- 
carved gilt table, oblong, and with curiously- 
twisted legs, which bent inward and meta 
small central shelf half-way between the top 
and the floor, then spread out again into four 
strange claw-like vases, which bore each two 
golden lilies standing upright. On this stood 
the most singular piece of wood-carving I 
ever saw. It was of very light wood, almost 
yellow in tint; it looked like rough vine trel- 
lises with vines clambering over them ; its base 
was surrounded by a thick bed of purple 
anemones ; the smaller shelf below was also 
filled with purple anemones, and each of the 
golden lilies held all the purple anemones it 
could—not a shade of any other color but the 
purple and gold—and rising above them the 
odd vine trellises in the pale yellow wood. 
As I stood looking at this in mute wonder 
and delight, but sorely perplexed to make 
out the design of the carving, I heard a step 
behind me. I turned and saw, not my new 
friend, as I had expected, but her husband. I 
thought, in that first instant, I had never seen 
a manlier face and form, and I think so to-day. 
Robert Maynard was not tall; he was not 
handsome ; but he had a lithe figure, square- 
shouldered, straight, strong, vitalized to the 
last fiber with the swift currents of absolutely 
healthful blood, and the still swifter currents 
of a passionate and pure manhood. His eyes 
were blue, his hair and full beard of the bright- 
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brown yellow which we call, rightfully or 
wrongfully, Saxon. He came very quickly 
toward me with both hands outstretched and 
began to speak. “ My dear madam,” he said, 
but his voice broke, and with a sudden, un- 


| controllable impulse, he turned his back full 


upon me for a second, and passed his right 
hand over his eyes. The next instant he 
recovered himself and went on. 

“I do not believe you will wonder that I 
can’t speak, and I do not believe you will 
ever wonder that I do not thank you—I 
never shall,” and he raised both my hands to 
his lips. 

* Dora is, as you bade her to be,” he contin- 
ued, “in bed. She is well, but very weak. 
She wants to see you immediately, and she has 
forbidden me to come back to her room with 
you. I think, perhaps,” he added hesitat- 
ingly, “‘she is not yet quite calm enough to 
talk long. Forgive me for saying it. I know 
you love her already.” 

“Indeed I do,” replied I, “as if I had 
known her all my life. I will not stay long ;” 
and I followed him through a small dining- 
room, also gay with flowers and vines, to a 
little room which had one side almost wholly 
of glass and opened on a /oggia full of orange- 
trees and oleanders, geraniums and roses. I 
will not describe Dora Maynard’s bed-room. 
It was the dainty room of a dainty woman, but 
spiritualized and individualized and made 
wonderful, just as her sitting-room was, by 
the creative touch and the maynetic presence 
of a soul such as few women possess. I real- 
ly believe that she could not be for twenty- 
four hours in the barrenest and ugliest room 
possible, without contriving to diffuse a cer- 
tain enchantment through all its emptiness. 

She looked far more beautiful this morning 
than she had looked the day before. I never 
forgot the picture of her face, as I saw it then 
lying on the white pillow andturned toward 
the door, with the eager expression which her 
waiting for me had givenit. Neither of us 
spoke for some seconds, and when we did 
speak we took refuge in commonplaces. 
Our hearts were too full—mine with a sudden 
and hardly explicable overflow of affection 
toward this beautiful being whom I had saved 
from dying ; hers with a similar affection for 
me, heightened a thousand-fold by the intense 
love of love and living that filled her whole 
soul and made her gratitude to me partake 
almost of the nature of adoration. I think it 
was years before she could see me without 
recalling the whole scene so vividly that tears 
would fill her eyes. Often she would suddenly 
seize both my hands in hers, kiss them and 
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say, “Oh! but for these dear, strong, brave 
little hands, where should I be!” 

And whenever we parted for a length of 
time she was overshadowed by presentiment. 
“I know it is superstitious and silly,” she 
would say, * but 1 cannot shake off the feeling 
that I am safer in the same town with you. I 
believe if any harm were to threaten me you 
would be near.” 

But the story I am to tell now is not the 
story of Dora Maynard's life after I knew 
her, nor of our friendship and love for each 
other, rare and beautiful as they were. It is 
the story of her girlhood, and of the strange 
wood-carving which stood on the gilded table 
in the bed of purple anemones. 

One morning in April, as I climbed up the 
long stone stairs which led to her apartment, 
I met, coming down very slowly, Anita, the 
flower-woman who carried flowers to her every 
day. Anita looked troubled. 

‘What is the matter, my Anita?” said I; 
“is the Signora ill?” 

“Ah no, thank the Blessed Virgin!” said 
Anita ; “the dearest, most beautiful of Signoras 
is well, but 1 am obliged to tell her to-day 
that there are no more anemones. Biagio 
went yesterday to the farthest corner of the 
Villa Doria, to a dark shady spot beyond the 
Dove Cote, which the strangers know not, 
hoping to find some; but the heavy rains 
had beaten them all down—there is no longer 
one left. And the Signora had tears in her 
eyes when I told her; and she did not care 
for all the other beautiful flowers ; she said 
none of them could go on the gold-table ; 
never yet has the Signora put any flowers on 
the gold-table except the purple anemones,” 
and real tears stood in old Anita’s eyes. 

“Why, Anita,” said I, “I am sure some 
other flowers would look very pretty there. 
I do not believe the Signora will be unhappy 
about it.” 

Anita shook her head and half smiled 
with a look of pitying compassion. 

*“ But, Signora, you do not know ; that dear- 
est and most beautiful of Signoras has visions 
from the angels about her flowers. Holy 
Virgin! if she would but come and hang 
flowers around the Bambino in our church ! 
None of the Holy Sisters can so weave them 
as she does; she makes Festa forever in 
the house for the Signor; and I think, 
Signora,” crossing herself and looking sharply 
at me, “ perhaps the gold-table is the shrine of 
her religion : does the Signora know ?” 

I could not help laughing. “Oh no, 
Anita,” I said; “we do not have shrines in 
our religion.” 





Anita’s face clouded. “Iddio mio!” she 
said, “‘ but the Virgin will keep the dearest 
Signora Maynardi. Biagio and I have vowed 
to keep a candle always burning for her in 
Ara Coeli! The dearest, most beautiful of 
Signoras ;” and Anita walked disconsolately 
on down the stairs. 

I found Dora kneeling before the “ gold- 
table,” arranging great masses of maiden- 
hair fern around the wood-carving and in 
the shelf below. As I saw the rapt and 
ecstatic expression of her face, I understood 
why Anita had believed the gold-table to 
be a shrine. 

“ They do not suit it like the anemones,” 
said she, sadly ; “and I can have no more 
anemones this year.” 

**So poor Anita told me just now on the 
stairs,” replied I. ‘She was almost crying, 
she was so sorry she could not get them 
for you. But I am sure, dear, the ferns are 
beautiful on it. I think the pale green 
looks even better than the purple with the 
gold and the pale yellow wood.” 

“JT like the purple best,” said Dora; 
“besides, we always had purple at home,” 
and her eyes filled with tears. Then, turning 
suddenly to me, she said, “‘ Why have you 
never asked me what this is? I know you, 
must have wondered: it looks so strange— 
this poor little clumsy bit of American pine, 
on my gilt table shrined with flowers !” 

“Yes, I have wondered, I acknowledge, 
for I could not make out the design,” I replied ; 
“but I thought it might have some story 
connected with it, which you would tell me 
if you wished I should know. I did not 
think it clumsy; I think it is fantastic, and 
has a certain sort of weird life-likeness about 

“Do you really think it has any life-like 
look about it ?” and Dora’s face flushed with 
pleasure. “I think so, but I supposed no- 
body else could see anything in it. No one 
of my acquaintance has ever alluded to it,” 
continued she, half laughing, half crying, 
“but I see them trying to scrutinize it slyly 
when they are not observed. As for poor 
old Anita, I believe she thinks it is our 
Fetish. She walks round it so on tiptoe 
with her hands clasped on her apron.” 

“ But now,” she continued, “ I will show you 
the same design in something else ;” and she 
led the way through her own bedroom to 
Robert's, which was beyond. On the thresh- 
old she paused, and kissing me, said: “ If you 
can stay with me to-day, I will tell you the 
whole story, dear; but I want you to look 
at this chintz first.” Then she walked to 
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the window, and drawing out one of the 
curtains to its full width, held it up for me 
to see. It was a green and white chintz, 
evidently of cheap quality. At first I did 
not distinguish any meaning to the pattern ; 
but presently I saw that the figures were all 
of vines and vine-leaves, linked in a fantas- 
tic fashion together, like those in the wood- 
carving on the gold-table. 

“ Oh yes,” I said, “I see; it is exactly like 
the carving, only it looks differently, being 
on a flat surface.” 

Dora did not speak ; she was gazing ab- 
sently at the chintz she held in her hand. 
Her face looked as if her soul were miles 
and years away. Presently I saw a tear roll 
down her cheek. I touched her hand. She 
started, and smiling sweetly, said : “ Oh! for- 
give me. Don’t think I am crying for any 
sorrow ; it is for joy. I am so happy, and 
my life has been so wonderful. Now would 
you really have patience to listen to a long 
story?” she said, beseechingly; ‘a long 
story all about me—and—Robert? I have 
been wanting to tell you ever since I knew 
you. I think you ought to know all about 
us.” 

For my answer, I sank into a large chair, 

_ drew her down into my lap, and said : “ Begin, 
you dearest child. Nothing could give me 
such pleasure. Begin way back.” 

She slipped from my lap to a low footstool 
at my feet, and resting both her arms on my 
knees in a graceful way she had, looked up 
into my face, and began by a sentence which 
made me involuntarily start. 

“I used to work in a factory.” My start 
was so undisguised, so uncontrollable, that 
Dora drew back and her checks turned red. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I ought to have told you before.” 

“Oh, my dear, beautiful, marvelous child !” 
I exclaimed; “you cannot so misjudge me, 
I was startled only because you had always 
seemed to me so much like one born to all 
possible luxury. I supposed you had been 
nurtured on the beautiful.” 

“So I have been,” she replied, earnestly, 
smiling through tears; “but, nevertheless, 
three years ago I was working in a factory in 
America.” 

I did not interrupt her again ; hour after 
hour passed by ; not until twilight was deep- 
ening into dusk did the story come to end. 
I shall try to give it in Dora’s own words— 
their simplicity adds so much to the narra- 
tive; but it will not be possible for me to 
convey the heightened effect with which they 
fell upon my ears as I looked down into her 
sweet child-woman’s face. 





“IT do not remember much about mamma. 
It is strange, too, that I do not, because I was 
thirteen when she died; but I always loved 
papa best, and I stayed all the time I could in 
his study. Mamma was very pretty; the 
prettiest woman I ever saw; but I don’t 
know how it was, all her prettiness did not 
seem to make papa care abouther. He was 
a clergyman—an Episcopal clergyman—and 
his father and his father’s father were too ; so 
you see for three whole generations it had 
been all books and study in the family; but 
mamma’s father was a farmer, and mamma 
was stronger than papa; she liked to live in 
the country and be out of doors, which he 
hated. I think I know now just how it all 
was ; but it used to puzzle me till I grew up. 
When I was sixteen, my Aunt Abby, papa’s 
sister, told me that mamma was said to be 
the most beautiful girl in the whole State, 
and that papa fell so in love with her when 
he was just out of college, that he came very 
near dying because his father did not wish 
them to be married. Poor papa! it was just 
so always with him ; he had such a poor fee- 
ble body that any trouble or worry made him 
ill. I can sée now that it was because he 
and all his family had been such scholars, 
and lived in the house, and sat still all their 
lives; their bodies were not good for any- 
thing ; and I am thankful enough that my 
body is like mamma’s; but I don’t know 
what good it would all do me, either, if dear 
papa hadn’t taught me all his ways of see- 
ing things and feeling things. Mamma nev- 
er seemed to care much about anything, ex- 
cept when Dick or Abby were sick, and 
she always used to go to sleep in church 
while papa was saying the most beautiful 
things; sometimes it used to make me 
almost hate her. I hated everybody that 
didn’t listen to him. But Aunt Abby said 
once that very few people could understand 
him, and that was the reason we never stayed 
long in one place. People got tired of hear- 
ing him preach. This made me so angry I 
did not speak to Aunt Abby for two years, 
except when I was obliged to. But I see 
now that she was right. As I read over 
papa’s sermons I see that they would seem 
very strange to common men and women. 
He saw much more in every little thing than 
people generally do. I used to tell him 
sometimes he ‘saw double,’ and he would 
sigh and say that the world was blind, and 
did not see half; he never could take any 
minute by itself; there was the past to crip- 
ple it and the future to shadow it. Poor, 
poor papa! I really think I have learned in 
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a very strange way to understand his capacity 
for sadness. I understand it by my own 
capacity for joy. I often smile to think how 
I used to accuse him of seeing double, for 
it is the very thing which Robert says to me 
again and again when a sight or a sound 
gives me such intense pleasure that I can 
hardly bear it. And I see that while I have 
nearly the same sensitiveness to all -impres- 
sions from things or from people which he had, 
my body compels the impressions to be joy- 
ous. This is what I owe mamma. If papa 
could have been well and strong, he would 
have sung joy such as no poet has ever sung 
since suns began to shine. 

“But most that he wrote was sad; and I 
am afraid most that he taught the people was 
sad too, or, at any rate, not hopeful, as it 
ought to be in this beautiful, blessed world, 
which ‘God so loved’ and loves. So per- 
haps it was better for people that papa never 
preached in any one parish more than three or 
four years. Probably God took care to send 
next a man who would make everybody take 
courage again. However, it was very hard 
for mamma, and very hard for us; al- 
though for us there was excitement and fun 
in getting into new houses and getting ac- 
quainted with new people; but the worst 
thing was that we had very little money, and 
it used it up so to move from place to place, 
and buy new things. I knew all about this 
before I was ten years old as well as if I had 
been forty ; and by the time I ‘was twelve, I 
was a perfect little miser of both clothes and 
money—I had such a horror of the terrible 
times, which sometimes came when we sorely 
wanted both. 

‘Early in the spring after I was thirteen— 
my birthday was in December—we went to 
live in a little place called Maynard’s Mills. 
It was a suburban village near the largest 
manufacturing town in the State. The other 
two homes which I could remember had been 
very small country villages, where none of 
the people were rich, and only a few attended 
the Episcopal church. In Maynard's Mills 
there were many rich people, and almost 
everybody went to our church. The whole 
place was owned by Mr. Maynard, Robert's 
father. He had gone out there to live near 
his mills, and the place was so beautiful that 
family after family of the rich mill-owners 
had moved out there. At first they used to 
go into town to church; but it was a long 
drive, cold in winter and hot in summer, and 
so Mr. Maynard built a beautiful chapel near 
his house and sent for papa to come and 
preach there. Mr. Maynard had been his 








classmate in college and loved him very 
much, just because they were ‘so different,’ 
papa said, and I think it must have been so, 
for Mr. Maynard is the merriest man I ever 
saw. He laughs as soon as he sees you, 
whether there 1s anything to laugh at or not, 
and he makes you feel just like laughing 
yourself, simply by asking you how you do. 
I never saw papa so happy as he was the day 
Mr. Maynard’s letter came asking him to go 
there. 

“Tt was a very kind letter, and the salary, 
of which Mr. Maynard spoke almost apolo- 
getically, saying that it would be increased 
in a few years as the village grew, was more 
than twice as large as papa had ever received, 
and there was a nice parsonage besides. 

“We moved in April. I always associate 
our moving with blue hepaticas, for I car- 
ried a great basketful of them, which I had 
taken up, roots and all, in the woods the 
morning we set out; and what should I find 
under papa’s study window but a great thick- 
et of wild ferns and cornel bushes growing-- 
just the place for my hepaticas, and I set 
them out before I went into the house. The 
house was very small, but it was so pretty 
that papa and I were perfectly happy in it. 
Poor mamma did not like the closets and the 
kitchen. The house we had left was a huge, 
old-fashioned house, with four square rooms 
on a floor ; one of these was the kitchen, and 
mamma missed it very much. But she lived 
only a few days after we moved in. I never 
knew of what disease she died. She was ill 
but a few hours and suffered great pain. They 
said she had injured herself in some way in 
lifting the furniture. It was all so sudden 
and so terrible, and we were surrounded by 
such confusion and so many strange faces, 
that I do not remember anything about it 
distinctly. I remember the funeral, and the 
great masses of white and purple flowers all 
over the table on which the coffin stood, and I 
remember how strangely papa’s face looked. 

“And then Aunt Abby came to live with 
us, and we settled down into such a new, 
different life, that it seemed to me as if it had 
been in some other world that I had known 
mamma. My sister Abby was two years old, 
and my darling brother Nat was ten, when 
mamma died. It is very hard to talk about 
dear Nat, I love him so. He is so precious, 
and his sorrow is so sacred, that I am hardly 
willing to let strangers pity him, ever so ten- 
derly. When he was a baby he sprang out of 
mamma’s lap, one day, as she was reaching 
up to take something from the mantel-piece. 
He fell on the andiron-head and injured his 
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spine so that he could never walk. He is 
twenty years old now; his head and chest and 
arms are about as large as those of a boy of 
sixteen, but all the rest of his poor body is 
shrunken and withered ; he has never stood 
upright, and he cannot turn himself in his 
chair or bed. But his head and face are 
beautiful. It is not only I who think so. 
Artists have seen him sitting at the window, 
or being drawn about in his little wagon, and 
have begged permission to paint his face, for 
the face of a saint or of a hero, in their pic- 
tures. It is the face of both saint and hero; 
and after all, that must be always so, | think ; 
for how could a man be one without being 
the other? I know some very brave men 
have been very bad men, but I do not call 
them heroes. Nat is the only hero I ever 
knew ; if I were a poet I would write a poem 
about him. It should be called ‘THe Crown- 
LESS KiNG.’ Oh, how he does reign over suf- 
fering, and loss, and humiliation, and what 
a sweet kingdom spreads out around him 
wherever he is! He does everybody good, 
and everybody loves him. Poor papa used 
to say sometimes, ‘My son is a far better 
preacher than I; see, I sit at his feet to learn ;’ 
and it was true. Nat used to keep up papa’s: 
courage, even when he was a little fellow. 
Many a time, when papa looked dark and sad, 
Nat would call to him, ‘ Dear papa, will you 
carry me up and down a little while by the 
window? I want the sky.’ And then, while 
they were walking, Nat would say such sweet 
things about the beauty of the sky, and the 
delight it gave him to see it, that the tears 
would come into papa’s eyes, and he would 
say, ‘Who would think that we could ever 
forget for a moment this sky which is above 
us?’ and he would go away to his study 
comforted. 

“ As I said, when mamma died, Nat was ten 
and I was thirteen. From that time I took all 
the care of him. Aunt Abby, who came to 
live with us and keep the house, was not strong, 
and she did not love children. She was 
just, and she meant to be always kind to 
us; but that sort of kindness is quite different 
from loving-kindness. Poor Nat never could 
bear to have her do anything for him, and so 
it very soon came abou tthat I took all the 
care ofhim. It was not hard, for he was nev- 
er ill; he suffered constant pain in the lower 
part of the spine; but in spite of it he was 
always cheerful, always said he felt well, and 
never had any of the small ailments and dis- 
eases which healthy children are apt to have. 
‘I shouldn’t know what to do without the 
ache, Dot,’ he said to me one day when he 








was only twelve years old. ‘I’ ve got so used 
to it, I should miss it as much as I should 
miss you, and it keeps me good. I don’t 
think I should dare have it go away.’ A 
few years later he wrote some lovely little 
verses called ‘The Angel of Pain,’ which I 
will show you. Our life after mamma died 
was very happy and peaceful. It makes me 
grieve for her, even now, to think how little 
she was’missed. We had alllovedher. She 
was always pleasant and good, and took the 
best possible care of us and of everything ; 
but she was not one of those persons whose 
presence makes itself necessary to people. 
It seems hardly right to say such a thing, but 
I really think papa seemed more cheerful 
without her, after the first. I think that 
while she lived he was always groping and 
reaching after something in her which did 
not exist. ‘The hourly sight of her reminded 


| him hourly of his ideal of what a wife might 


be, and he was forever hoping that she might 
come a little nearer to it—enter a little 
more into his world of thought and feeling. 
This is how it has looked to me since I 
have been married, and can understand just 
how terrible it must be to have the person 
whom you love best disappoint you in any 
way. 


‘** Nat was in all my classes in school. Al 


| though he was three years younger he was 


much cleverer than I, and had had nothing 
to do, poor dear, all his life, but lie in his 
chair and read. I used to draw him to and 
from school in a little wagon ; the boys lifted 
it up and down the steps so carefully it 
did not jar him ; and papa had a special desk 
built for him, so high that part of the wagon 
could roll under it, and the lid could rest 
just wherever Nat needed it for writing or 
studying. When we went home, there was 
always a sort of procession with us; a good 
many of the children had to go in the same 
direction, but many went simply to walk by 
Nat’s wagon and talk with him. And when- 
ever there was a picnic or a nutting frolic, 
we always took him; the boys took turns in 
drawing him ; nobody would hear a word of 
his staying at home; he used to sit in his 
wagon and look on while the rest played, 
and sometimes he would be left all alone for 
awhile, but his face was always the happiest 
one there. At school the boys used to tell 
him everything, and leave things to his decis- 
ion. Almost every day, somebody would call 
out, at recess or intermission, ‘Well, I'll 
leave it to Nat’—or ‘I'll tell Nat.’ One 
day somebody shouted, ‘Take it before the 
king—let’s call him King Nat.’ But it 
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almost made Nat cry. He exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
boys, please don’t ever say that again ;’ and 
they never did. But he had a great deal 
more influence over them than any teacher. 
He could make them do anything. Some- 
times the teachers themselves used to come 
to him privately and tell him of things they 
did not like, which the boys were getting into 
the way of doing, and ask him to try°to stop 
them. If Nat had not been a saint, as I said 
before, all this would have spoiled him ; but 
he never thought of its being any special pow- 
erin him. He used to think it was only be- 
cause the boys were so kind-hearted that 
they could not bear to refuse any request 
which a poor cripple made. 

“When I think how happy those days were 
and how fast the darkest days of our lives 
were drawing near, it makes me shrink from 
happiness almost as much as from grief. It 
seems only grief’s forerunner. On the eve- 
ning of my sixteenth birthday, we were all 
having a very merry time in papa’s study, 
popping corn over the open fire. We had 
wheeled Nat near the fire, and tied the corn- 
popper on a broom-handle, so that he could 
shake the popper himself; and I never saw 
him laugh so heartily at anything. Papa 
laughed too,.quite loud, which was a thing 
that did not happen many times a year. It 
was the last time we heard the full sound of 
dear papa’s voice. Late that night he was 
called out to see a poor man, one of the fac- 
tory operatives, who was dying. It was a 
terrible snow-storm, and papa had been so 
heated over the fire and in playing with us 
that he took a severe cold. The next morn- 
ing he could not speak aloud. The doctor 
said it was an acute bronchitis and would 
pass off; but it did not, and in a very few 
weeks it was clear that he was dying of con- 
sumption. Probably the cold only developed 
a disease which had been long lying in wait 
for him. 

“I can’t tell you about the last months of 
papa’s life. I think I shall never be able to 
speak of them. We saw much harder days 
afterward, but none that seemed to me so 
hard to bear ; even when I thought Nat and 
I would have to go to the alms-house it was 
not so hard. The love which most children 
divide between father and mother I concen- 
trated on my father. I loved him with an 
adoration akin to that which a woman feels 
for her husband, and with the utmost of filial 
love added. Nat loved him almost as much. 
The most touching thing I ever saw was to 
see Nat from his wagon, or wheeled chair, 
reaching out to take care of papa in the bed. 





Nobody else could give him his medicine so 
well ; nobody could prepare his meals for 
him, after he was too weak to use a knife and 
fork, so well as Nat. How he could do all 
this with only one hand—for he could not 
bend himself in his chair enough to reach 
with the hand farthest from the bed—no- 
body could understand ; but he did, and the 
very last mouthful of wine papa swallowed 
he took, the morning he died, from poor Nat's 
brave little hand, which did not shake nor 
falter, though the tears were rolling down 
his cheeks. 

“Papa lived nearly a year; but the last 
nine months he was in bed, and he never 
spoke a loud word after that birthday night 
when we had been so happy in the study. 
He died in November, on a dreary stormy 
day. I never shall forget it. He had seemed 
easier that morning, and insisted on our all 
going out to breakfast together and leaving 
him alone, the doors being open between 
the study and the dining-room. We had hard- 
ly seated ourselves at the table when his bell 
rang. Aunt Abby reached him first. It could 
not have been a moment, but he did not 
know her. For the first and only time in 
my life I forgot Nat, and was out of the 
room when I heard him sob. Dear Nat! not 
even then would he think of himself. I turn- 
ed back. ‘Oh, don’t stop to take me, Dot,’ he 
said. ‘Run!’ But I could not; and when 
I reached the door, pushing his chair before 
me, all was over. However, the doctor 
said that, even if we had been there at the 
first, papa could not have bid us good-bye ; 
that the death was from instantaneous suffo- 
cation, and that he probably had no con- 
sciousness of it himself. Papa’s life had been 
insured for $5,000, and he had saved, during 
the three years we had lived at Maynard's 
Mills, about $1,000 more. This was all the 
money we had in the world. 

“ Mr. Maynard had been very kind through 
papa’s illness. He had persuaded the church 
to continue the salary; every day he had 
sent flowers, and grapes, and wine, and 
game, and everything he could think of 
that papa could eat; and, what was kindest 
of all, he had come almost every day to talk 
with him and cheer him up. But he did 
not mean to let his kindness stop here. The 
day after the funeral he came to see us, to 
propose to adopt me. I forgot to say that 
Aunt Abby was to be married soon and 
would take little Abby with her; so she 
was provided for, and the only question was 
about Nat and me. 

‘“* Fortunately, dear Nat was in the dining- 
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room and did not see Mr. Maynard when 
he came. I have told you what a merry 
man Mr. Maynard is, and how kind he is, 
but he is also a very obstinate and high- 
tempered man. He had never loved Nat; 
I do not know why ; I think he was the only 
human being who ever failed to love him. 
He pitied him, of course; but he was so 
repelled by his deformity that he could not 
love him. As soon as Mr. Maynard said, 
‘Now, my dear child, you must come to my 
house and make it your home always,’ I 
saw that he intended to separate me from 
Nat. 

“T replied, ‘I cannot leave Nat, Mr. 
Maynard. I thank you very much; you 
are very good; but it would break my heart 
to leave him, and I am sure papa would 
never forgive me if I should do it.’ 

“He made a gesture of impatience. He 
had foreseen this, and came prepared for it ; 
but he saw that I promised to prove even 
more impracticable than he had feared. 

“*You have sacrificed your whole life 
already to that miserable unfortunate boy,’ 
he said, ‘and [I always told your father he 
ought not to permit it.’ 

*“‘ At this I grew angry, and I replied: 

“ «Mr. Maynard, Nat does more for us all, 
every hour of his life, than we ever could do 
for him: dear papa used to say so too.’ 

“ No doubt papa had said this very thing 
to Mr. Maynard often, for tears came into 
his eyes and he went on: 

“<*T know, I know—he is a wonderful 
boy, and we might all learn a lesson of patience 
from him; but I can’t have the whole of 
your life sacrificed to him. I will provide 
for him amply ; he shall have every comfort 
which money can command.’ 

“« ¢ But where ?’ said I. 

“Tn an institution I know of, under the 
eharge of a friend of mine.’ 

“*A hospital!’ exclaimed I; and the 
very thought of my poor Nat, who had been 
the center of a loving home-circle, of a merry 
school play-ground, ever since he could 
remember—the very thought of his finding 
himself alone among diseased people, and 
tended by hired attendants, so overcame me 
that I burst into floods of tears. 

“Mr. Maynard, who hated the presence of 
tears and suffering, as mirthful people always 
do, rose at once and said kindly, ‘ Poor 
child, you are not strong enough to talk it 
over yet; but as your aunt must go away 
so soon, I thought it better to have it all 
settled at once.’ 

“It is settled, Mr. Maynard,’ said I, in a 





voice that half frightened me. ‘I shall never 
leave Nat—never, so long as ! live.’ 

“ «Then you'll do him the greatest unkind- 
ness you can—that’s all,’ replied Mr. May- 
nard angrily, and walked out of the room. 
I locked myself up in my own room and 
thought the whole matter over. How I 
could earn my own living and Nat's, I did not 
know. We should have about $400 a year. 
I had learned enough in my childhood of 
poverty to know that we need not starve 
while we had that; but simply not starving 
is a great way off from really living; and 
I felt convinced that it would be impossible 
for me to keep up courage or hope unless 
I could contrive, in some way, to earn money 
enough to surround our home with at least 
a semblance of the old atmosphere. We 
must have books; we must have a flower 
sometimes ; we must have sun and air. 

“At last an inspiration came to me. 
Down stairs, in the saddened empty study, 
sat little Miss Penstock, the village dress- 
maker, sewing on our gloomy black dresses. 
She lived all alone in a very small house 
near Mr. Maynard’s mill. I remembered 
that I had heard her say how lonely she found 
it living by herself since her married sister, 
who used to live with her, had one to the 
West. Since then, Miss Penstock had some- 
times consented to go for a few days at a 
time to sew in the houses of her favorite 
employers, ‘just to keep from forgetting 
how to speak,’ the poor little woman said. 
But she disliked very much to do this. 
She was a gentlewoman; and though she 
accepted with simple dignity the necessity 
of earning her bread, it was bitterly disagree- 
able to her to sit as a hired sewer in other 
people’s houses. She liked to come to our 
house better than to any other. We also 
were poor. My Aunt Abby was a woman of 
great simplicity, and a quiet, stately humility, 
like Miss Penstock’s own ; and they enjoyed 
sitting side by side whole days, sewing in 
silence. Miss Penstock had always spoken 
with a certain sort of tender reverence to 
Nat, and I remembered that he liked to be 
in the room where she sewed. All these 
thoughts passed through my mind in a 
moment. I sprang to my feet and exclaimed 
aloud, ‘That is it—that is it!’ and I ran 
hastily down to the study. Miss Penstock 
was alone there. She looked up in surprise 
at my breathlessness and my red eyes. I 
knelt down by her side and took the work 
out of her hands. 

“*Dear Miss Penstock,’ said I, ‘would 
you rent part of your house?’ 
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“She looked up reflectively, took off her 
spectacles with her left hand, and tapped her 
knees slowly with them, as she always did 
when puzzling over a scanty pattern. 

“¢] don’t know, Dora, but I might; I’ve 
thought of it; it’s awful lonely for me as 
‘tis. But it’s such a risk taking in strangers ; 
is it any friends of yours you're thinking 
of?’ 

“¢Nat and me,’ said I, concisely. Miss 
Penstock’s spectacles dropped from her fingers, 
and she uttered an ejaculation I never heard 
from her lips on any other occasion. ‘ Good 
Heavens!’ 

“*Ves,’ said I, beginning to cry, ‘Nat 
and me! I've got to take care of Nat, and 
if you would only let us live with you I think 
I could manage beautifully.’ Then I told 
her the whole story of Mr. Maynard’s pro- 
posal. While we were talking Aunt Abby 
came in. The problem was no new one to 
her. Papa and she had talked it over many 
a time in the course of the past sad year. 
It seemed that he had had to the last a strong 
hope that Mr. Maynard would provide for us 
both. Poor papa! as he drew near the next 
world, all the conventionalities and obligations 
of this seemed so small to him, he did not 
shrink from the thought of dependence upon 
others as he would have done in health. 

“ ¢ But I always told him,’ said Aunt Abby, 
‘that Mr. Maynard wasn’t going to do any- 
thing for Nat beyond what money’d do. 
He'd give him a thousand a year or two, if 
need be, but he’d never set eyes on him if 
he could help it.’ 

““¢ Aunt Abby,’ exclaimed I, ‘please don’t 
say another word about Mr. Maynard's help- 
ing Nat. I’d die before Nat should touch a 
cent of his money.’ 

“* There is no use talking that way,’ said 
Aunt Abby, whose tenderest mercies were 
often cruelly worded. ‘Mr. Maynard's a 
good, generous man, and I’m sure he’s been 
the saving of us all. But that’s no reason he 
should set up to take you away from Nat 
now; and I know well enough Nat can’t 
live without you ; but I don’t see how it’s to 
be managed.’ And Aunt Abby sighed. 
Then I told her my plans; they grew 
clearer and clearer to me as I unfolded them ; 
the two gentle-faced spinster women looked 
at me with surprise. Miss Penstock wiped 
her eyes over and over. 

«If I could only be sure I wasn’t going 
against your best interests to let you come,’ 
said she. 

“¢Oh, Miss Penstock,’ exclaimed I, ‘ don’t 
think so—don’t dare to say no for that 








reason ; for I tell you, I shall go away to 
some other town with Nat if you don’t take 
us; there is no other house here that would 
do; think how much better it would be for 
Nat to stay among friends.’ 

**€Tt’s lucky I am their guardian,’ said Aunt 
Abby, with an unconscious defiance in her 
tone. ‘There can’t anybody hinder their 
doing anything I am willing to have them do. 
My brother wanted to have Mr. Maynard, 
too; but I told him no; I'd either be whole 
guardian or none.’ 

“I think good Aunt Abby had had a dim 
foreboding that Mr. Maynard’s kindness might 
take a shape which it would be hard to 
submit to. Great as her gratitude was, her 
family pride resented dictation, and resent- 
ed also the implied slight to poor Nat. As 
I look back now, I can see that, except for 
this reaction of feeling, she never would have 
consented so easily to my undertaking all 
I undertook, in going to house-keeping alone 
with that helpless child, on $400 a year. But 
before night it was all settled, and Miss Pen- 
stock went home two hours before her time, 
‘so stirred up, somehow,’ as she said, ‘to think 
of those blessed children’s coming to live in 


.my house, I couldn’t see to thread a nee- 


dle.’ After tea Mr. Maynard came again : 
Aunt Abby saw him alone. When she came 
up stairs she had been crying, but her lips 
were closed more rigidly than I ever saw 
them. Aunt Abby could be as determined as 
Mr. Maynard. All she said to me of the in- 
terview was, ‘I don’t know now as he'll really 
give in that he can’t have things as he wants 
to. For all his laughing and for all his good- 
ness, I don’t believe he is any too comfortable 
to live with. I shouldn’t wonder if he never 
spoke to one of us again.’ , 

‘* But Mr. Maynard was too well-bred a man 
for any such pettiness as that. His resentment 
showed itself merely in a greater courtesy than 
ever, combined with a careful absence of all 
inquiries as to our plans. It hurt me very 
much, for I knew how it would have burt 
dear papa. But I knew, too, that I was right 
and Mr. Maynard was wrong, and that com- 
forted me. 

“ Four weeks from the day papa was buried, 
the pretty parsonage was locked up, cold, 
dark, empty. Aunt Abby had gone with 
little Abby to her new home, and Nat and I 
were settled at Miss Penstock’s. The night 
before we moved, Mr. Maynard left a note at 
the door for me. It contained $500 and 
these words : 

““*Miss Dora will not refuse to accept 
this from one who hoped to be her father.’ 
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“But I could not take it. I sent it back 


to him with a note like this: 


*«¢ DEAR Mr. Maynarp :—I shall never for- 
get that you were willing to be my father, and I 
shall always be grateful to you; but I cannot 
take money from one who is displeased with 
me for doing what I think right. I promise 
you, however, for papa’s sake and for Nat’s, 
that if I ever need help I will ask it of you, 
and not of any one else.’ 


“The next time I saw Mr. Maynard he put 
both his hands on my shoulders and said : 
‘You are a brave girl; I wish I could forgive 
you; but remember your promise.’ And 
that was the last word Mr. Maynard spoke to 
me for three years. 

“Our new home was so much pleasanter 
than we supposed it could be, that at first, in 
spite of our grief, both Nat and I were almost 
gay. It was like a sort of picnic, or playing 
at housekeeping. The rooms were sunny and 
cozy. Rich people in splendid houses do 
not dream how pleasant poor people’s little 
rooms can be, if the sun shines in and there 
are a few pretty things. We kept all the 
books which could ever be of use to Nat, 
and a picture of the Sistine Madonna which 
Mr. Maynard had given us on the last Christ- 
mas Day, and papa’s and mamma’s portraits. 
The books, and these, made our little sitting- 
room look like home. We had only two 
rooms on the first floor ; one of these was a 
tiny one, but it held our little cooking-stove 
and a cupboard, with our few dishes; the 
other we called ‘ sitting-room ;’ it had to be 
dear Nat’s bedroom also, because he could 
not be carried up and down stairs. But I 
made a chintz curtain, which shut off his bed 
from sight, and really made the room look 
prettier, for I put it across a corner and hada 
shelf put up above it, on which Nat’s stuffed 
owl sat. My room was over Nat’s, and 
a cord went up from his bed to a bell over 
mine, so that he could call me at any mo- 
ment if he wanted anything in the night. 
Then we had one more little chamber, in 
which we kept the boxes of papa’s sermons, 
and some trunks of old clothes, and things 
which nobody wanted to buy at the auction, 
and papa’s big chair and writing-table. We 
would not sell those. I thought perhaps 
some day we should have a house of our 
own—I could not imagine how; but if we 
did we should be glad of that chair and 
table, and so Aunt Abby let us keep them, 
though they were of handsome wood, beau- 
tifully carved, and would have brought a good 
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deal of money. For these four rooms we 
paid Miss Penstock three dollars a month ; 
the rent would have been a dollar a week, 
but she said it was really worth a dollar a 
month to her to have people who would not 
trouble her nor hurt the house ; and as Aunt 
Abby thought so too, I believed her. 

** My plan was to have Nat keep on at 
school, and to take in sewing myself, or to 
work for Miss Penstock. For the first year 
all went so smoothly that I was content. I 
used to draw Nat to and from school twice 
a day, and that gave me air and exercise. 
Everybody was very kind in giving me sew- 
ing, and I earned four and five dollars a 
week. We did not have to buy any clothes, 
and so we laid up a little money. But the 
next year people did not give me so much 
sewing ; they had given it to me the first 
year because they were sorry for us, but now 
they had forgotten. Very often I would sit 
idle a whole week, with no work. Then I 
used to read and study, but I could not enjoy 
anything, because I was so worried. I felt 
that trouble was coming. Early in the fall 
dear Nat was taken ill—the first illness of his 


life. It was aslow fever. He was ill for three 
months. I often wonder how I lived through 


those months. When he recovered he seemed 
better than ever. ‘The doctor said he had 
passed a sort of crisis and would always be 
stronger for it. ‘The doctor was very kind. 
Several nights he sat up with Nat himself and 
made me go to bed, and he would not let me 
pay him a cent, though he came every day 
for weeks. When I urged him to let us pay 
the bill he grew half angry, and said, ‘Do you 
think I am going to take money from your 
father’s daughter ?’ and then I felt more will- 
ing to take it for papa’s sake. But the med- 
icines had cost a great deal, and I had not 
earned anything; and so, at the end of the 
second year, we had been obliged to take 
quite a sum out of our little capital. I did 
not tell Nat, and I did not go to Mr. May- 
nard. I went on from day to day, in a sort 
of stupor, wondering what would happen 
next. I was seventeen years old, but I knew 
of nothing I could do except to sew; I did 
not know enough to teach. All this time I 
never once thought of the mills. I used to 
watch the men and women going in and out, 
and envy them, thinking how sure they were 
of their wages; and yet it never crossed 
my mind that I could do the same thing. 
I am afraid it was unconscious pride which 
prevented my thinking of it. 

“But the day came. It was in the early 
spring. I had been tothe grave-yard to set out 
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some fresh hepaticas on papa’s grave. His 
grave and mamma’s were in an inclosure sur- 
rounded by a high, thick hedge of pines and ce- 
dars close to the public street. As I knelt 
down, hidden behind the trees, I heard steps 
and voices. They paused opposite me. The 
persons were evidently looking over the fence. 
Then I distinguished the voice of our kind 
doctor.” 

“¢Poor Kent!’ he said, ‘how it would 
distress him to see his children now! That 
Nat barely pulled through his fever ; but he 
seems to have taken a new turn since then 
and is stronger than ever. But I am afraid 
they are very poor.’ 

“To my astonishment, the voice that re- 
plied was Mr. Maynard's.” 

* “Of course they are,’ said he impatiently. 
‘but nobody will ever have a chance to help 
them till the last cent’s gone. That Dora 
would work her fingers off in the mills rather 
than ask or receive help.’ 

*** But good heavens ! Maynard, you’d nev- 
er stand by and see Tom Kent's daughter in 
the mills ?’ exclaimed the doctor. 

**T could not hear the reply, for they were 
walking away. But the words ‘in the mills’ 
rang in my ears. A new world seemed open- 
ing before me. I had no particle of false 
pride ; all I wanted was to earn money hon- 
estly. I could not understand why I had 
never thought of this way. I knew that many 
of the factory operatives, who were industri- 
ous and economical, supported large families 
of children on their wages. ‘It would be 
strange enough if I could not support Nat 
and myself,’ thought I, and I almost ran 
home, I was so glad. I said nothing to Nat ; 
I knew instinctively- that it would grieve 
him. 

“The next day after I left him at school I 
went to the largest mill and saw the overseer. 
He was a coarse, disagreeable man ; but he 
had known my father and he treated me re- 
spectfully. He said they could not give me 
very good wages at first ; but if I learned read- 
ily, and was skillful in tending the looms, 
I might in time make a very good living. 
The sums that he named seemed large, tried 
by my humble standard. Even at the begin- 
ning I should earn more than I had been able 
to for many months at my needle. After 
tea I told Nat. He lay very still for some 
moments ; the tears rolled down his cheeks ; 
then he reached up both hands and drew 
my face down to his, and said, ‘ Dear sister, it 
would be selfish to make it any harder for you 
than it must be at best. But oh, Dot, Dot! 
do you think you can dream what it is for me 





to have to lie here and be such a burden on 
you ?’ 

“Oh, Nat!’ I said, ‘if you don’t want to 
break my heart, don’t speak so. I don’t 
have to eain any more for two than I should 
have to alone; it does not cost anything 
for you ; and if it did, you darling, don’t you 
know that I could not live without you? you 
are all I have got in the world.’ Nat did 
not reply ; but all that evening his face looked 
as I never saw it before. Nat was fif- 
teen ; instinct was beginning to torture him 
with a man’s sense of his helplessness, and it 
was almost more than even his childlike faith 
and trust could bear. 

‘* The next day I told Miss Penstock. She 
had been as kind to us as a mother through 
this whole year and a half, and I really think 
we had taken the place of children in her 
lonely old heart. But she never could forget 
that we were her minister’s children ; she al- 
ways called me Miss Dora, and does to this 
day. She did not interrupt me while I told 
her my plan, but the color mounted higher 
and higher in her face. As soon as I stopped 
speaking, she exclaimed : 

“*Dora Kent, are you mad—a girl with a 
face like yours to go into the mills ? you don’t 
know what you're about.’ 

“* Ves I do, dear Pennie,’ I said (Nat had 
called her Pennie ever since his sickness, 
when she had taken tender care of him night 
and day). I know there are many rude, bad 
men there, but I do not believe they will 
trouble me. At any rate I can buttry. I 
must earn more money, Pennie; you know 
that as well as I do.’ 

“She did indeed know it ; but it was very 
hard for her to give approbation to this 
scheme. It was not until after a long argu- 
ment that I induced her to promise not to 
write to Aunt Abby till I had tried the ex- 
periment for one month. 

“The very next day I went to the mill. 
Everything proved much better than I kad 
feared. Some of the women in the room in 
which I was placed had belonged to papa’s 
Sunday-school, and they were all very kind 
to me, and told the others who I was ; sofrom 
the outset I felt myself among friends. In 
two weeks I had grown used to the work ; 
the noise of the looms did not frighten or con- 
fuse me, and it did not tire me to stand so 
many hours. I found that I should soon 
be able to do most of my work mechanically, 
and think about what I pleased in the mean 
time. So I hoped to be able to study at 
home and recite my lessons to myself in the 
mill. The only thing that troubled me was 
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that I could not take Nat to and from school, 
and he had to be left alone sometimes. But 
I found a very pleasant and faithful Irish boy, 
who was glad to earn a little money by draw- 
ing him back and forth, and often staying with 
him after school till I came home at six o'clock. 
This boy was the son of the Irish gardener on 
the overseer’s place. The overseer was an 
Englishman ; his name was Wilkins. He 
is the only human being I ever disliked so 
that it was hard to speak to him. His brother, 
too, the agent who had charge of all Mr. 
Maynard's business, was as disagreeable as 
he. They both looked like bloated frogs ; 
their wide, shapeless mouths, flat noses, and 
prominent eyes, made me shudder when I 
looked at them. 

“Little Patrick soon grew fond of Nat, as 
everybody did who came into close contact 
with him ; and he used often to stay at our 
house till late at night, hearing Nat’s stories, 
and watching him draw pictures on the black- 
board. One of the things I had kept was a 
great black-board which papa had made for 
him. It was mounted on a stout standard, so 
that it could be swung close in front of his 
chair or wagon, and he would lie and draw 
for hours together. Some of the pictures 


he drew were so beautiful I could not bear 


to have them rubbed out. It seemed almost 
like killing things that were alive. And 
whenever I dared to spend a penny for any- 
thing not absolutely needful, I always bought 
a sheet of drawing-paper or a crayon ; for 
Nat would rather have them than anything in 
the world—even than a book—unless the 
book had pictures. 

“One night, when I went home, I found 
him sitting up very straight in his wagon, with 
his cheeks crimson with excitement. Pat- 
rick was with him, and the table and the 
whole floor were covered with queer, long- 
jointed paste-board sheets, with pieces of 
gay-colored calicoes pasted on them. Pat- 
rick looked as excited as Nat, and as soon 
as I opened the door he exclaimed, ‘Och, 
Miss Dora, see how he’s plazed with um.’ 
I was almost frightened at Nat’s face. ‘Why 
Nat, dear,’ said I, ‘what are they? I don’t 
think they are very pretty ;’ and I picked up 
one of the queer things and looked at it. 
‘The colors are bright and pretty, but I am 
sure almost all the patterns are hideous.’ 

“« Of course they are,’ ‘shouted Nat hyster- 
ically. ‘That's just it. That's what pleases 
me so,’ and he burst out crying. I was 
more frightened still. Trampling the cali- 
coes under my feet, I ran and knelt by his 
chair, and put my arms around him. ‘Oh, 





Nat, Nat, what is the matter?’ cried I. ‘ Pat- 
rick, what have you done to him?’ Poor 
Patrick could not speak; he was utterly 
bewildered ; he began hastily picking up the 
prints and shuffling them out of sight. 

*«* Don’t you touch one!’ screamed Nat, 
lifting up his head again, with tears rolling 
down his cheeks. ‘Dot, Dot,’ he went 
on, speaking louder and louder, ‘don’t you 
see? those are patterns; Patrick says Mr. 
Wilkins buys them. I can earn money too; 
I can draw a million-times prettier ones than 
those.’ 

“ Like lightning the thing flashed through 
my brain. Of course he could. He drew 
better ones every day of his life, by dozens, on 
the old black-board, with crumbling bits of 
chalk. Again and again I had racked my 
brains to devise some method by which he 
might be taught, as artists are taught, and 
learn to put his beautiful conceptions into 
true shapes for the world to see. But I 
knew that materials and instruction were 
both alike out of our reach, and I had hoped 
earnestly that such longing had never entered 
his heart. I sat down and covered my face 
with my hands. 

“Vou see, sister,’ said Nat in a calmer 
tone, sobered himself by my excitement 
—‘ you see, don’t you?’ 

“Ves, dear, I do see,’ said I; ‘ you will 
earn much more money than I ever can, and 
take care of me, after all.’ 

“To our inexperience, it seemed as if a 
mine had opened at our feet. Poor Patrick 
stood still, unhappy and bewildered, twist- 
ing one of the pattern-books in his hand. 

“¢ An’ is it these same that Misther Nat ’Il 
be afther tryin’ to make ?’ said he. 

“QO no, Patrick,’ said Nat, laughing, ‘ on- 
ly the pictures from which these are to be 
made.’ 

“ Then we questioned Patrick more close- 
ly. All he knew was that Mr. Wilkins’ sis- 
ter made many of the drawings ; Patrick had 
seen them lying in piles on Mr. Wilkins’ 
desk ; some of them colored, some of them 
merely in ink. The pieces of paper were 
about the size of these patterns, some six or 
eight inches square. 

“Will I ask Miss Wilkins to come and 
show yees?’ said Patrick. 

“*No, no,’ said we both, hastily; ‘you 
must not tell anybody. Of course she would 
not want other people to be drawing them 
too.’ 

“*Especially if she can’t make anything 
better than these,’ said Nat, pityingly. A\l- 
ready his tone had so changed that I hardly 
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recognized it. In that moment the artist-soul 
of my darling brother had felt its first breath 
of the sweetness of creative power. 

‘“‘ Patrick promised not to speak of it toa 
human being; as he was going out of the 
door he turned back, with a radiant face, and 
said, ‘An ‘twas meself that only thought 
maybe the calikers’d amuse him for a min- 
nit with their quare colors,’ and he almost 
somerseted off the door-steps, uttering an 
Irish howl of delight. 

*“*VYou’ve made our fortunes! there ’ll 
always be calicoes wanted, and I can draw 
fifty patterns a day, and I'll give you half of 
the first pay I get for them,’ called the excit- 
ed Nat; but Patrick was off. 

“We sat up till midnight. I was scarcely 
less over-wrought than Nat. He drew design 
after design and rejected them as not quite 
perfect. 

“¢ Vou know,’ he said, ‘I must send some- 
thing so very good to begin with, that they 
can’t help seeing at first sight how good it is.’ 

“*But not so good that you can’t ever 
make another equal to it,’ suggested I out 
of my practical but inartistic brain. 

“** No danger of that, Dot,’ said Nat, con- 
fidently. ‘ Dot, there isn’t anything in this 
world | can’t make a picture of, if I can have 
paper enough, and pencils and paint.’ 

* At last he finished three designs which 
he was willing to send. They were all for 
spring or summer dresses. One was a curious 
block pattern, the blocks of irregular shapes, 
but all fitting into each other, and all to be 
of the gayest colors. Here and there came a 
white block with one tiny scarlet dot upon 
it; ‘That's for a black-haired girl, Dot,’ said 
Nat ; ‘you couldn’t wear it.’ 

“The second was a group of ferns tied 
by a little wreath of pansies ; nothing could 
be more beautiful. The third was a fantastic 
mixture of pine-tassels and acorns. I thought 
it quite ugly, but Nat insisted on it that it 
would be pretty for a summer muslin; and 
so it was the next year, whenit was worn 
by everybody, the little plumey pine-tassels 
of a bright green (which didn’t wash at all), 
and the acorns all tumbling ‘about on your 
lap, all sides up at once. 

“It was one o’clock before we went to 
bed, and we might as well have sat up all 
night, for we did not sleep. The next morn- 
ing I got up before light and walked into 
town, to a shop where they sold paints. I 
had just time to buy a box of water-colors 
and get back to the mill before the bell stop- 
ped ringing. All the forenoon the little 
white parcel lay on the floor at my feet. 





As often as I looked at it I seemed to see 
Nat’s pictures dancing on the surface. I 
had given $5.00 for the box; I trembled 
to think what a sum that was for us to spend 
on an uncertainty; but I had small doubt. 
At noon I ran home; I ate little dinner 
—Nat would not touch a mouthful. ‘You 
must see the pansies and ferns done before 
you go,’ he said. 

**And before my hour was up they were 
so nearly done that I danced around Nat’s 
chair with delight. 

**T know Mr. Wilkins never saw anything 
so pretty in his life,’ said Nat, calmly. 

“The thought of Mr. Wilkins was a terri- 
ble damper to me. Nat had not seen him: 
I had. 

“* Nat,’ said I, slowly, ‘ Mr. Wilkins won’t 
know that it is pretty. He is not a man; 
he is a frog, and he looks as if he lied. I 
believe he will cheat us.’ 

** Nat looked shocked. ‘ Why Dora, I never 
in my life heard you speak so. You shall not 
take them to him. I will have Patrick take 
me there.’ 

““¢No, no, dear,’ I exclaimed, ‘I would 
not have you see Mr. Wilkins for the world. 
He is horrible. But I am not afraid of him.’ 

‘““T meant that I would not for the world 
have him see Nat. He was coarse and brutal 
enough to be insulting to a helpless cripple, 
and I knew it. But Nat did not dream of my 
reason for insisting so strongly on going my- 
self, and he finally yielded. 

**T took the pictures to the overseer’s office 
atnoon. I knew that ‘Agent Wilkins,’ as he 
was Called to distinguish him from his brother, 
was always there at that time. He looked up at 
me, as I drew near the desk, with an expres- 
sion which almost paralyzed me with disgust. 
But for Nat’s sake I kept on. I watched him 
closely as he looked at the pictures. I 
thought I detected a start of surprise, but I 
could not be sure. Then he laid them down, 
saying carelessly, ‘I am no judge of these 
things ; I will consult some one who is, and 
let you know to-morrow noon if we can pay 
your brother anything for the designs.’ 

“« «Of course you know that the market is 
flooded with this sort of thing, Miss Kent,’ he 
added, as I was walking away. I made no 
reply ; I was already revolving in my mind a 
plan for taking them to another mill in town, 
whose overseer was a brother of one of papa’s 
wardens. The next day at noon I went to 
the office; my heart beat fast, but I tried to 
believe I did not hope. Both the brothers 
were there. The overseer spoke first, but I 
felt that the agent watched me sharply. 
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“*So your lame brother drew these de- 
signs, did he, Miss Dora?’ 

“« «My brother Nat drew them, sir ; I have 
but one brother,’ said I, trying hard to speak 
civilly. 

*** Well,’ said he, ‘they are really very well 
done—quite remarkable, considering that 
they are the work of a child who has had no 
instruction ; they would have to be rearranged 
and altered before we could use them, but we 
would like to encourage him and to help you 
too,’ he continued, patronizingly, ‘and so we 
shall buy them just as they are.’ 

““« My brother Nat is not a child,’ replied 
I, ‘and we do not wish to be helped. If the 


designs are not worth money, will you be so 
good as to give them back to me?’ and I 
stepped nearer the desk and stretched out 
my hand toward the pictures which were lying 


there. But Agent Wilkins snatched them up 
quickly, and casting an angry glance at his 
brother, exclaimed : 


‘¢ «Oh, you quite mistake my brother, Miss _ 


Kent ; the designs are worth money and we 
are glad to buy them ; but they are not worth 
so much as they would be if done by an ex- 
perienced hand. We will give you ten dol- 
lars for the three,’ and he held out the money 
to me. Involuntarily I exclaimed, ‘I had 
not dreamed that they would be worth so 
much.’ Nat could earn then in four hours’ 
work as much as I could in a week; in that 
one moment the whole of life seemed thrown 
open for us. All my distrust vanished. And 
when the agent added, kindly, ‘ Be sure and 


bring us all the designs which your brother | 
I think we shall want to buy as | 


makes. 
many as he will draw; he certainly has rare 
talent’—I could have fallen on the floor at 
his feet to thank him, so grateful did I feel 
for this new source of income for us, and still 
more for the inexpressible pleasure for my 
poor Nat. 

“From that day Nat was a changed boy. 
He would not go to school in the afternoons, 
but spent the hours from two till five in draw- 
ing. I had a cord arranged from our room 
to Miss Penstock’s, so that he could call her 
if at any moment he needed help, and she 
was only too glad to have him in the house. 
When I reached home at six, I always found 
him lying back in his chair, with his work 
spread out before him, and such a look of 
content and joy on his face, that more than 
once it made me cry instead of speaking 
when I bent over to kiss him. ‘Oh, Dot—oh, 
Dot!’ he used to say sometimes, ‘it isn’t all 
for sake of the money, splendid as that is; 
but I do feel as if I should yet do something 








much better than make designs for calicoes. 
I feel it growing in me. O if I could only be 
taught ; if there were only some one here who 
could tell me about the things I don’t under- 
stand !’ 

** ¢ But you shall be taught, dear,’ I replied ; 
‘we will lay up all the money you earn. I 
can earn enough for us to live on, and then, 
with your money, in a few years we can cer- 
tainly contrive some way for you to study.’ 

** It seemed not too visionary a hope, for 
Nat’s designs grew prettier and prettier, and 
the agent bought all I carried him. One week 
I remember he paid me $30 ; and as he hand- 
ed it to me, seeing how pleased I looked, he 
said : 

“* Your brother is getting quite rich, is he 
noi, Miss Kent?’ Something sinister in his 
smile struck me at that moment as it had 
not done for a long time, and I resolved to 
go more seldom to the office. 

“We did not lay up so much as we hoped 
to; we neither of us had a trace of the instinct 
of economy or saving. I could not help buy- 
ing a geranium or fuchsia to set in the 
windows ; Nat could not help asking me to 
buy a book or a picture sometimes, and his 
paints and pencils and brushes and paper 
cost a good deal in the course of six months. 
Still we were very happy and very comfort- 
able, and the days flew by. Our little room 


| was so cozy and pretty, that Miss Penstock’s 
| customers used often to come in to see it; 
| and if they happened to come when Nat was 


there, they almost always sent him something 
afterward ; so at the end of two years you 
never would have known the bare little room. 
We had flowers in both windows, and as each 
window had sun, the flowers prospered ; and we 
had a great many pretty pictures on the walls, 


| and Nat’s sketches pinned up in all sorts of 


odd places. A big beam ran across the ceiling 
in the middle, and that was hung full of char- 
coal sketches, with here and there a sheet 
just painted in bars of bright color—no mean- 
ing to them, except to ‘light up,’ Nat said. 
I did not understand him then, but I could 
see how differently all the rest looked after 
the scarlet arfd yellow were put by their side. 
Some of our pictures had lovely frames to 
them, which Nat had carved out of old cigar- 
boxes that Patrick brought him. Sometimes 
he used to do nothing but carve for a week, 
and he would say, ‘ Dot, I do not believe draw- 
ing is the thing I want to do, afterall. I want 
more ; I hate to have everything flat.’ But 
then he would get discouraged and think all 
he had done was good for nothing. ‘I never 
can do anything except draw till I go some- 
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where to be taught,’ he would say, and turn 
back to the old calico patterns with fresh zeal. 

One day a customer of Miss Penstock’s 
brought Nat a book about grapes, which had 
some pictures of the different methods of 
grape-culture in different countries. One of 
these pictures pleased him very much. It 
showed the grape-vines looped on low trees, 
in swinging festoons. He had the book prop- 
ped up open at that picture for day after day, 
and kept drawing it over and over on the 
black-board and on paper till I was tired 
of the sight of it. It did not seem to me 
remarkably pretty. But Nat said one day, 
when I[ told him so, 

“ ¢Tt isn’t the picture itself, but what I want 
to make from it. Don’t you see that the 
trees look alittle like dancers whirling around, 
holding each other by the hand—one-legged 
dancers ? 

“‘T could not see it. ‘ Well,’ said Nat, ‘look 
at this, and see if you can see it any better ;’ 
and he drew out of his portfolio a sheet with 
a rough charcoal sketch of six or seven low, 
gnarled, bare trees, with their boughs inter- 
locked in such a fantastic manner that the 
trees seemed absolutely reeling about in a 
crazy dance. I laughed as soon as I saw it. 
‘There!’ said Nat triumphantly ; ‘now, if I 
can only get the vines to go just as I want 
them to, in and out, you see that will dress 
up the dancers.’ He worked long over this 
design. The fancy seemed to have taken pos- 
session of his brain. He gave names to the 
trees, but he called them all men: ‘It’sa 
jolly crew of old kings,’ he said ; ‘that’s Se- 
sostris at the head, and there’s Herod; that 
old fellow with the gouty stomach under his 
left arm.’ Nat was now so full of freaks and 
fun, that our little room rang with laughter 
night after night. Patrick used to sit on the 
floor sometimes, with his broad Irish mouth 
stiffened into a perpetual grin at sight of the 
mirth, which though he could not compre- 
hend he found contagious. 

“¢ But what will you do with it, Nat?’ said 
I. ‘It will never do for a calico pattern.’ 

“«T don’t know,’ said he reflectively ; ‘I 
might make it smaller-and hide the faces, 
and not make the limbs of the trees look so 
much like legs, and call it the “ vine pattern,” 
and I guess old Wilkins would think it was 
graceful, and I dare say Miss Wilkins would 
wear it, if nobody else did.’ 

“ «Oh! Nat, Nat, how can you,’ exclaimed 
I, ‘when they have been so good to pay us so 
much money ?’ 

“ «T know it,’ said Nat, ‘it’s too bad ; I’m 
ashamed now. But doesn’t this look like the 





two Wilkins brothers? You said they looked 
like frogs?’ he ran on, holding up a most ludi- 
crous picture of two tall, lank frogs standing 
behind a counter, and stretching out four 
front legs like greedy hands across the coun- 
ter, with a motto coming out of the right-hand 
frog’s mouth : “ More designs, if you please, 
Mr. Kent—something light and graceful for 
summer wear.” ’ 

“ These were the words of a note which Mu 
Wilkins had sent to Nat a few weeks before. 
I laughed till the tears ran down my cheeks, 
for really the frogs did look like the brothers 
Wilkins. The picture haunted my mind for 
weeks afterward, and seemed somehow to re- 
vive my old distrust of them. 

“A few days after this Nat had finished a 
set of designs ‘ for summer wear,’ as the order 
said, and among them he had put in the ‘ One- 
legged Dancers.’ 

‘Tell do no harm to try it,’ saidhe. ‘I 
think it would be lovely printed in bright- 
green on a white ground, and nobody but you 
and I would ever see the kings’ legs in it.’ 

“ It really was pretty ; still I could not help 
seeing legs and heads and King Herod’s 
stomach in it ; and, moreover, it was entirely 
too large a figure for that year’s fashions in 
calico or muslin. However, I said nothing 
and carried it with the rest. When I went 
the next day, Mr. Wilkins said, as he handed 
me the money, 

*** Oh, by the way, Miss Kent, one of the 
drawings has been mislaid. I suppose it is of 
no consequence ; we could not use it ; it was 
quite too large a figure, and seemed less grace- 
ful than your brother’s work usually is ; 1t was 
a picture of grape-vines.’ 

© ¢Q,’ said I, ‘I told Nat I didn’t believe 
that would be good for anything. No; it is 
not of the least consequence.’ 

“When I repeated this to Nat, he did not 
seem surprised at their refusal of the design ; 
they had already refused several others in 
the course of the year. But he seemed singu- 
larly disturbed at the loss of the drawing. 
At last he urged me to go and ask if it had 
not been found. 

“« ¢] may do something with it yet, Dot,’ he 
said. ‘I know it is a good design for some- 
thing, if not for calico, and I don’t believe 
they have lost it. It is very queer.’ 

“But Mr. Wilkins assured me, with great 
civility and many expressions of regret, that 
the design was lost; that they had made 
careful search for it everywhere. 

“The thing would have passed out of my 
mind in a short time but for Nat’s perti- 
nacious reference to it. Every few days he 
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would say, ‘It is very queer, Dot, about 
the One-Legged Dancers. How could such 
a thing be lost? They never lost a drawing 
1 believe Miss Wilkins has got it, 
and is going to paint a big picture from it 
herself!’ 

“<Why, Nat!’ 


before. 


I exclaimed, ‘aren’t you 
ashamed ? that would be stealing.’ 

“<«T don't Dot,’ he said again and 
again, ‘1 never shall believe that paper was 
lost.’ 

‘I grew almost out of patience with him ; 
I never knew him to be unjust to any one, 
and it grieved me that he should be so to 
people who had been our benefactors. 

** About four months later, one warm day in 
April, I waiked over to the town after my.day’s 
work was done, to buy a gown for myself, 
and a new box of paints for Nat. I did not go 
to town more than two or three times a year, 


care, 


and the shop-windows delighted me as much 
as if I had been only eleven years old. As I 
walked slowly up and down, looking at every 


thing, I suddenly started back at the sight of 
a glossy green and white chintz, which was 
displayed conspicuously in the central window 
of one of the largest shops. There they were, 
just as Nat had drawn them on the missing 
paper, ‘ The One-Legged Dancers!’ Nat was 
right. It was a pretty pattern, a very pretty 
pattern for a chintz ; and there was—I laugh- 
ed out in spite of myself, as I stood in the 
crowd on the side-walk—yes, there was ‘ the 
ugly great knot in one of the trees which had 
made King Herod’s stomach.’ But what did 
it mean? No chintzes were made in any of 
Mr. Maynard’s mills, nor, so far as | knew, 
in any mill in that neighborhood. I was hot 
with indignation. Plainly Nat's instinct had 
been atrue one. The Wilkinses had stolen 
the design and had sold it to some other 
manufacturers, not dreaming that the theft 
could ever be discovered by two such help- 
less children as Nat and I. 

“I went into the shop and asked the 
price of the chintz in the window. 

“*Q, the grape-vine pattern? that is a 
new pattern, just out this spring; it is one 
of the most popular patterns we ever had. 
A lovely thing, miss,’ said the clerk, as he 
lifted down another piece of it. 

“«¢ T will take one yard,’ said I with a chok- 
ing voice. I was afraid I should cry in the 
shop. ‘Do you know where this chintz ig 
made ?’ I added. . 

“ The clerk glanced at the price-ticket and 
read me the name. It was made by a firm I 
had never heard of, in another State. No 
wonder the Wilkinses thought themselves safe. 


VoL. V.—24 


| ed much less excited than I expected. 


| the 


vine pattern ? 
recall something about a design 
| name. 
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‘When I showed Nat the chintz he seem- 
He 
was not so very much surprised ; and, to my 
great astonishment, he was not at first sure 
that itwould be best to let the Wilkinses know 
that we had discovered their cheating. But 
[ was firm ; I would have no more to do with 
hem. My impulse was to go to Mr. Maynard. 
Although during these three years he had 
never come to see us, I felt sure that, in the 


| bottom of his heart, there still was a strong 
affection for us ; and, above all, he was 


a just 
man. He would never keep in his employ 
for one day any person capable of such wrong 
as the Wilkinses had done us. 

“« But,’ persisted Nat, ‘you do not 
know’ that either of the Mr. Wiikinses had 
anything to do with it. ‘They may both have 
honestly supposed it was lost. much 
more likely that their sister stole it. 

“Thad not thought of this before. 
Wilkins! Nat's had 

ed by some of her flagrant calicoes 


It’s 
: ’ 
Poor Miss 
artistic soul been so 

1 believed her capable of any crime. 
At last I consented to go first to the 

Wilkinses themselves, and 1 promised to 
speak very calmly and gently in the beginning, 
and betray no suspicion of them. I carried 
chintz. When I entered the 
the overseer was talking in one corner witha 
gentleman whose back was turned to me. 
The agent sat by the counter. 

“¢Mr. Wilkins,’ said I, ‘do you remem- 
ber the grape-vine pattern my brother drew 
last winter—the one which you refused ?’ 

‘The instant I spoke, 1 saw that he did 
remember. 


office, 


I saw that he was guilty, and 
I saw it all with such certainty that it enabled 
me to be very calm. 

““* Let me see,’ said he, trying to pretend 
to be racking his memory; ‘the grape- 
It seems to me that I do 

n with that 
Did you say we refused it ?’ 

*** Ves, you refused it, but you did not re- 
turn the drawing. You said it had been 
lost,’ I replied. 

“*Ah, yes, yes—now I 
said, recovering himself somewhat ; ‘ we made 
great search for the drawing ; I remember all 
about it now ;’ and he paused as if waiting 
civilly to know what more there could pos- 
sibly be to be said on that point. But I watch- 
ed him closely and saw that he was agitated. 
I looked him steadily in the eye and did not 
speak, while I slowly opened my little bundle 
and unrolled the piece of chintz. 

“*Can you possibly explain this mystery, 
then, sir, that here is my brother's design 


recollect,’ he 
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printed on this chintz ?’ said I, in aclear, dis- 
tinct tone, holding out the yard of chintz at 
its full length. As I said the words ‘my 
brother's design,’ the gentleman who had 
been talking with the overseer turned quickly 
round, and I saw that it was Mr. Maynard’s 
youngest son Robert, who a year before had 
come home from Germany, and had recently 
been taken into the firm as partner. He 
stepped a little nearer me, and was evidently 
listening to my words. 

*“*¢Come into this room, Mr. Maynard, if 
you please, and we will finish discussing the 
matter we were speaking of,’ said Overseer 
Wilkins, turning pale, and speaking very 
hurriedly, and trying to draw Mr. Maynard 
into the inner office-room. 

“¢ And—if you will call some other time, 
Miss Kent,’ said Agent Wilkins, turning 
away from me and walking toward Mr. May- 
nard, in his anxiety to prevent my being seen 
or heard, ‘I will try to attend to this matter ; 
but just now I have not another moment to 
spare,’ and he began at once to talk in a 
loud and voluble manner. 


“I do not know how I had strength and | 


courage to do what I did then; I do not 
know where the voice came from with which 


I spoke then; Robert has always said that I . 


looked like a young lioness, and that my 
voice sounded like the voice of one crying 
‘fire.’ I stepped swiftly up to him, and before 
the astounded Wilkins could speak a word, 
I had held up the chintz and exclaimed, ‘ But 
Mr. Maynard will have time to spare, and I 
thank Godhe is here. Mr. Maynard, this de- 
sign is ene of my brother’s drawing ; he has 
made most of the calico designs printed in 
your father’s mills for a year and a half: I 
brought this one to the agent; he said it 
was not good for anything, but he stole the 
paper and sold it, and here it is!’ and then 
suddenly my strength all disappeared, great 
terror seized me, and I burst into tears. 
Both the agent and the overseer began to 
speak at once. 

“« ¢ Be silent,’ thundered Robert, in the most 
commanding tone I ever heard out of human 
lips. ‘ Be silent, both of you!’ and then he 
took the chintz away from me, and taking 
both my hands in his, led me to a chair, say- 
ing, in a voice as sweet and gentle as the 
other was terrible, ‘Pray be calm, my dear 
young lady—this matter shall be looked in- 
to. Sit down and do not try to speak for 
a few minutes.’ 

‘‘Then he walked over to the brothers ; 
even through my tears I could see how terri- 
“ved they looked; they seemed struck dumb 





with fright ; he spoke to them now in the most 
courteous manner, but the courtesy was al- 
most worse than the anger had been before. 

***T shall have to ask you for the use of 
the office fora short time, gentlemen. This 
is an affair I prefer to investigate immediate- 
ly, and I would like to see this young lady 
alone.’ They both began to speak again, 
but he interrupted them. 

+] will send for you presently ; not a word 
more now, if you please ;’ and in spite of 
themselves they were obliged to walk out of 
the room. As they turned to shut the door 
their faces frightened me. 

*“*QOh!’ I exclaimed; ‘oh, Mr. Maynard, 
they will kill Nat. I must go home at once,’ 
and I rose trembling in every nerve. But he 
made me sit down again, and brought me a 


| glass of wine, and said, ‘Do not be afraid, 


my dear child, they will not dare harm your 
brother. Drink this, and tell me your whole 
story.’ 

“Then I told him all. He interrupted 
me only once, to ask me about the prices 
paid us for two or three especial patterns which 
he happened to recollect. When I stopped, he 
jumped up from his chair and walked up and 
down in front of me, ejaculating, ‘ By Jove ! 
this is infernal—I never heard of such a con- 
temptible bit of rascality in my life. I have 
told my father ever since 1 came home that 
these men had bad faces, and J have looked 
carefully for traces of cheating in their ac- 
counts. But they were too cowardly to try 
it on a large scale.’ 

** He then told me that the originality and 
beauty of the designs which the Wilkinses 
had furnished the firm of late had attracted 
general attention; that they had said the 
best ones were the work of a sister in Eng- 
land, the others of the sister living with them. 
When he told me the prices which had been 
paid for them, I could not help groaning 
aloud and burying my face in my hands. ‘Oh, 
my poor Nat!’ I exclaimed, ‘ you might have 
had everything you wanted for that.’ 

*¢* But he shall have it still, Miss Kent,’ 
said Robert—‘I shall give you a check for 
the whole amount before you leave this 
room, and I do assure you that your brother 
has a fortune in his talent for drawing. Prob- 
ably this work is only the beginning of what 
he will do.’ 

“As Robert opened the office-door for 
me to pass out, I saw the two Mr. Wilkinses 
standing together at the gate through which 
I must go. Robert answered my look of 
alarm by saying, ‘I shall walk home with you, 
Miss Kent. They shall not annoy you.’ 
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“As we came near, they both lifted their 
hats with obsequious, angty bows. Robert 
did not look at them, but said in a low tone, 
as we passed, ‘Go to the office and wait there 
till I return.’ 

“When he bade me good-bye at my door, 
he said, ‘ I shall go now to find my father, and 
if he is at home the brothers Wilkins will be 
dismissed from our employ in less than one 
hour.’ I looked after him as long as I could 
see him. Then I went into our little sitting- 
room, sank into a chair, and sat motionless, 
turning the check over and over in my hand, 
and wondering if I really were awake and 
alive, or if all were a dream. Ina few mo- 
ments Nat came home. As Patrick lifted 
the wagon up over the door-steps, amd Nat 
caught sight of my face, he called out, ‘ Oh, 
sister, what is the matter—are you ill?’ I 
ran to him and put the check into his hands, 
but it was some minutes before I could 
speak. The wonderful fortune did not 
overwhelm Nat as it had me. He was 
much stronger than I. Every stroke of his 


pencil during the last year had developed | 


and perfected his soul. He was fast coming 
to have that consciousness of power which 
belongs to the true artist, and makes a life 
self-centered. 


“<«T have felt that all this would come, 
dear,’ he said, ‘and more than this too,’ he 
added dreamily ; ‘we shall go on; this is 
only the outer gate of our lives.’ 

“He prophesied more truly than he knew 
when he said that—my dear blessed artist- 


souled martyr! I need not dwell on the 
details of the next half-year. A few words 
can tell them; and then, again, worlds of 
words could not tell them. 

“Three months from the day I carried the 
piece of chintz into the overseer’s office, 
Robert and I were married in the beautiful 
chapel where papa used to preach. All the 
mills were shut, and the little chapel was 
crowded with the workmen and workwomen. 
When we came out they were all drawn up 
in lines on the green, and Robert and Mr. 
Maynard both made them little speeches. 
Nat and Miss Penstock and Patrick were in 
Mr. Maynard's carriage, and Robert and I 
stood on the ground by the carriage-door. 
After the people had gone, Mr. Maynard 
came up to me and put both his hands on 
my shoulders, just as he had done three years 
before, and said, ‘ You were a brave girl, but 
you had to take me for your father, after 
all.’ 

“‘Nat’s wedding-present to me was a wood- 
carving of the ‘One-Legged Dancers’—the 





one which stands on the little gilt table. 
shall never be separated from it. » 

“When I first found out how very rich 
Robert was, I was afraid; it seemed to me 
almost wrong to have so much money. Sut 
I hope we shall not grow selfish. And I can- 
not but be grateful for it, when I see what 
it has done for my darling brother. He is 
living now in a beautiful apartment in New 
York. Patrick is with him, his ‘devoted 
servant, and ‘Miss Penstock has gone to 
keep house for them. Nat is studying and 
working hard; the best artists in the city 
are his friends, and his pictures are al- 
ready known and sought. When Robert first 
proposed this arrangement, Nat said, ‘Oh no, 
no! I cannot accept such a weight of obliga- 
tion from any man, not even from a brother.’ 

“Robert rose and knelt down by Nat's 
chair, and even then he was so far above 
him he had to bend over. 

“* Nat,’ said he, in a low tone, ‘I never 
knelt to any human being before ; I didn’t 
kneel to Dora when I asked her to give her- 
self to me, for I was sure I could so give 
myself to her as to make her happy; but it 
is to you, after all, that I owe it that she is 
mine ; I never can forget it for an hour, and 
I never can repay you—no, not in my whole 
lifetime, nor with all my fortune.’ 

“Then he told him that the sum which it 
would need to support him and Miss Penstock 
and Patrick in this way was so small, in 
comparison with his whole income, that it 
was not worth mentioning. ‘And at any 
rate,’ he said, ‘it is useless for you to re- 
monstrate, Nat, for I have already made fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock so entirely 
yours, that you cannot escape from it. The 
papers are all in my father’s hands, and the 
income will be paid to you, or left subject to 
your order, quarterly. If you do not spend 
it, nobody else will ;’ and then Robert bent 
down lower, and lifting Nat’s thin hands tender- 
ly in his, pressed them both against his cheek, 
in the wayI often did. It was one of the few 
caresses Nat loved. I stood the other side of 
the chair, and I stooped down and kissed him, 
and said: 

“And, Nat, I cannot be quite happy in 
any other way.’ 

“‘So Nat yielded. 

“It was hard to come away and leave him. 
For some time I clung to the hope that he 
might come with us; but the physicians all 
said it would be madness for him to run the 
risk of a sea-voyage. However, I know that 
for him, the next best thing to seeing Europe 
himself is to see it through my eyes. I write 
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to him every week, and I shall carry home to 
him such arg-treasures as he has never dreamed 
of possessing. 

** Next year we shall go home, and then he 
will come back to Maynard's Mills and live 
with us. Robert is having a large studio 
built for him on the north side of the house, 
with a bed-room and little sitting-room open- 
ing out of it. Miss Penstock, too, will always 
live with us ; we shall call her ‘house-keeper,’ 
to keep her contented, and’ Patrick is to 
stay as Nat’s attendant. Poor fellow, he is 
not quite full-witted, we think ; but he loves 
Nat so devotedly that he makes a far better 
servant than a cleverer boy would with a 
shade less affection. 

** And now you have heard the story of 
my life, dear friend,’ said Dora, as she rose 
from the seat and lit the rose-colored tapers 
in two low swinging Etrurian candlesticks 
just above our heads—“all that I can tell you,” 
she added slowly. ‘ You will understand that 
I cannot speak about the happiest part of it. 
But you have seen Robert. The only thing 
that troubles me is that I have no sorrow. 
It seems dangerous. Dear Nat, although he 
has all he ever hoped for, need not fear being 
too happy, because he has the ever-present 
pain, to make him earnest and keep him 
ready for more pain. I said so to him the 
day before I came away, and he gave me 
those verses I told you of, called ‘ The An- 
gel of Pain.’ ” 

Then she repeated them to me.:— 


THE ANGEL OF PAIN, 


ANGEL of Pain, I think thy face 

Will be, in all the heavenly place, 
The sweetest face that I shall see, 

And swiftest face to smile on me. 
All other angels faint and tire ; 
Joy wearies, and forsakes desire ; 
Hope falters, face to face with Fate, 
And dies because it cannot wait ; 

And Love cuts short each loving day, 
3ecause fond hearts cannot obey 

That subtlest law which measures blis$ 
By what it is content to miss, 

But thou, O loving, faithful Pain— 








Hated, reproached, rejected, slain— 

Dost only closer cling and bless 

In sweeter, stronger steadfastness, 

Dear, patient angel, to thine own 

Thou comest, and art never known 

Till late, in some lone twilight place 

The light of thy transfigured face 

Sudden shines out, and, speechless, they 
Know they have walked with Christ all day. 


When she had done we sat for some time 
silent. Then I rose, and kissing her, still 
silent, went out into the unlighted room 
where’ the gilt table stood. A beam of 
moonlight fell, broad and white, across its 
top, and flickered on the vine-leaves and the 
ferns.. In the dim weird light their shapes 
were more fantastic than ever. 

The door into the outer hall stood open. 
As I went toward it, I saw old Anita toiling 
slowly up the stairs, with a flat basket on 


| her head. Her wrinkled face was all aglow 
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THE years have linings just as goblets do: 
The old year is the lining of the new,— 


with delight. As soon as she reached the 
threshold she set the basket down, and ex- 
claiming, *O look, look, Signora!” lifted off 
the cover. It was full of fresh and beautiful 
anemones of all colors. She moved a few on 
top and showed me that those beneath were 
chiefly purple ones. 
| “‘Iddio mio! will not the dearest of Signo- 
ras be pleased now!” she said. “ The 
Saints wish that she shall have all she desires ; 
did not my Biagio’s brother come in from 
Albano this morning? and as I was in the 
Piazza Navona, buying oranges, I heard him 
calling from a long way off, ‘Ho, Anita, my 
Anita, here are anemones for your beautiful 
Signora with the bright hair.’ 

“They grow around an old tomb a mile 
away from his vineyard, and he set out from 
his home long before light to get them for 
me; for he once saw the Signora and he had 
that she never could have 
Iddio miv! but my 
Ah, the dearest of 


heard me say 
enough of anemones. 
heart is glad of them. 


Signoras !” and, with a tender touch, Anita laid 
the cool vine-leaves lightly back upon the 
anemones and hurried on in 
Dora. 


search of 








Filled with the wine of precious memories, 


The golden was doth line the silver zs. 
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ON A PERSON CALLED FRIAR LUBIN, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CLEMENT MAROT, 


Post-haste to hurry into town, 

Time after time, and there fulfil 
Some dirty plan ; thus much I own 

That Friar Lubin does with skill. 
But bid him act a generous part 

And show himself upright and true- 
A Christian at the very heart— 

That Friar Lubin cannot do. 


To mix, with well-dissembled guile, 
Your goods with his and keep them still, 
And leave you without cross or pile— 
That Friar Lubin does with skill. 
In vain his conscience you attack ; 
In vain your foolish trust you rue ; 
He never gives a farthing back ; 
That Fnar Lubin cannot do. 


To lure, with glozing words, a maid 
Into the paths of shame and ill, 
He needs no sly old pander’s aid ; 
That Friar Lubin does with skill. 
He preaches sound divinity, 
But hates the water-drinking crew : 
Dogs may drink water, but not he ; 


That Friar Lubin cannot do. 


Whate’er the form of doing ill, 
That Friar Lubin does with skill ; 
Whatever has men’s good in view, 
That Friar Lubin cannot do. 


a 


VICTORIAN POETS. . 


MODERN criticism is scientifically applied 
to literature, and searches for the principles 
and conditions which enable us to estimate, 
and even to forecast, the poetic quality of 
any given era. It is a question whether 
the poet himself need be conscious of the 
existence and bearing of the laws under 
which he works. It may be a curb and detri- 
ment to his genius that he should trouble him- 
self about them in the least. But this rests 
upon the character of his intellect, and in- 
cludes a further question of the effects of 
culture. 

Just here there is a difference between 
poetry and the cognate arts of expression, 
since the former has somewhat less to do 
with material processes and effects. ‘The 


| 
| 





freedom of the minor sculptor’s, painter’s, or 


| composer's genius is not checked, while its 


scope and precision are increased, by knowl- 
edge of the rules of his calling, and of their 
application in different regions and times. 
But in the case of the minor poet, excessive 
culture, and wide acquaintance with methods 
and masterpieces, often destroy spontaneity. 
They shut in the voice upon itself, and over- 


power and bewilder the singer, who forgets 


to utter his native, characteristic melody, 
awed by the chorus and symphony of the 
world’s great songs. Full-throated, happy 
minstrels, like Beranger or Burns, need no 
knowledge of thorough-bass and the histor- 
ical range of composition. ‘Their expres- 
sion is the carol of the child, the warble of 
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the sky-lark scattering music at his own 
sweet will. Nevertheless, there is no strong 
imagination without vigorous intellect, and 
to its penetrative and reasoning faculty 
there comes a time when the laws which it 
has instinctively followed must be apparent ; 
and, later still, it cannot blind itself to the 
favoring or adverse influences of period and 
place. Should these forces be restrictive, 
their baffling effect will teach the poet to 
recognize and deplore them, and to endeav- 
or, though with wind and tide against him, 
—and how often in vain !—to make his prog- 
ress noble and enduring. 

With regard to the province of the critic 
there need, however, be no question. He 
must recognize and broadly observe the local, 
temporal, and generic conditions under 
which poetry is composed, or fail to render 
adequate judgment upon the genius of a 
poet. It is now well understood that the 
value of art depends on the importance and 
beneficence of the character involved ; that 


the standard of the latter reflects and varies 
| perfectly natural to observe the perpetual, 


with the quality of the period; that only in 
exceptional cases, poetry rises fairly above 
the idealism of an age in which it is pro- 
duced. Of late, and chiefly through transla- 
tions from the French and German, the pub- 
lic mind has become somewhat aware of the 
advances made in the direction of true criti- 
cism, and acknowledges the philosophical 
character of a method signally illustrated, 
for exdmple, by M. Taine, though often 
and justly at variance with the popular French 
critic’s application of it to the works of 
prominent English writers. I trust that lov- 
ers of poetry who are familiar with the genius 
of Lepdor, Tennyson, Robert and Elizabeth 
Browhing, Hood, Procter, Swinburne—Brit- 
ish singers who have flourished during the 
last thirty years, and are, by common accep- 
tation, representative poets—will not be re- 
pelled, by the hardness of the theme, from 
a reference to the characteristics of the Vic- 
torian Period, and to what I conceive to be 
the conditions which have sustained these 
poets, or against which they have struggled 
to pour forth their utterances with all the 
freedom and inspiration of some more fortu- 
nate time. 

It is impossible, then, to observe the re- 
cent English era, and not to find the modern 
question of the relations between Poetry and 
Science pressing for consideration at every 
turn and outpost. The time has been espe- 
cially characterized by a stress of scientific 
iconoclasm. This is mentioned as a fact; 
not, perforce, to be deplored; possibly as 








leading to a new and grander manifestation 
of the eternal Muse. 

There are two ways of regarding natural 
objects; first, as they appear to the bodily 
eye and to the normal, untutored imagina- 
tion ; second, as we know they actually are, 
—having sought out the truth of their phe- 
nomena, the laws which underlie their beauty 
or repulsiveness. ‘The former, purely empir- 
ical, hitherto has been the simple and poetic 
function of art; the latter is that of reason, 
scientifically and radically informed. The 
one is Homeric, the other Baconian. Un- 
til Coleridge’s time, his definition that poetry 
is the antithesis of science, though not com- 
plete, was true so far as it extended. Let 
us see how the ideals of an, imaginative, 
primitive race, differ from those of the chil- 
dren of knowledge, who make up our later. 
generations. 

Look at the antique spirit as partially re- 
vived by a painter of the sixteenth century. 
The Aurora fresco in the Rospigliosi palace 
expresses the manner in which it once was 


splendid phenomena of breaking day. Sun- 
rise was the instant presence of joyous, efful- 
gent deity. A Greek saw the morning as 
Guido has painted it. The Sun-God in very 
truth was urging on his fiery-footed steeds. 
The clouds were his pathway; the early 
morning Hour was scattering flowers, in ad- 
vance, of infinite prismatic hues, and her 
blooming, radiant sisters were floating in air 
around Apollo’s chariot ; the earth was rose- 
ate with celestial light ; the blue sea laughed 
beyond. Swiftly ascending Heaven’s arch- 
way the retinue swept on; all was real, exu- 
berant life and gladness ; the gods were thus 
in waiting upon humanity, and men were the 
progeny of the gods. ‘The elements of the 
Hellenic idealism, so often cited, are readily 
understood. It appeared in the blithesome 
imagery of a race that felt the pulses of youth, 
with no dogmas of the past to thicken its 
current and few analytical speculations to 
perturb it. Youth, health, and simplicity of 
life, brought men to accept and inform after 
their own longings the outward phenomena 
of natural things. Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy. I refer to the Greek feeling 
(as I might to that of the pastoral Hebraic 
age), not as to the exponent of a period supe- 
rior to our own, or comparable with it in 
knowledge, comfort, grasp of all that en- 
hances the average of human welfare ; but as 
that of a poetical era, charged with what has 
ever, until now, made the excellence of such 
times—an era when gifted poets would find 
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themselves in an atmosphere favoring the 
production of elevated poetry, and of poetry 
especially among the forms of art, since this 
has seemed more independent than the rest 
of aid from material science. But there are 
other types of the poetical age. Pass from 
the simple and harmonious ideals of classicism 
to the romantic Gothic era, whose genius was 


conglomerate of old and new, and the myths | 


of many ages and countries, but still fancy- 
free, or subject only to a soi-disant science as 
crude and wanton as the fancy itself; whose 
imagination was excited by chivalrous codes of 
honor, brave achievement, and the recurrent 
chances and marvels of newdiscovery. Such, 
for example, the Elizabethan period of our 
own literature; such the great Italian period 
from which it drew its forms. 
tain largeness of mechanical achievement in 
the times of Dante, Boccaccio, Tasso and 
Ariosto, and a mass of theological inquiry, 
but all subject to the influence of superstition 
andromance. The world was only half dis- 
covered ; men’s fancy was constantly on the 
alert ; nothing commonplace held the mind; 
to lives and ventures of merchants—though, 
like our own, it was a mercantile age—had 
a wealth of mystery, strangeness, and specula- 
tion abotit them, which might well make an 


Antonio and a Sebastian the personages of 


Shakespeare’s and Fletcher’s plays. Each 
part of the globe was a phantasmal or fairy- 
land to the inhabitants of other parts. A 
traveler was a marked man. Somewhere in 
Asia was the Great Khan ; later, in America, 
were cities of Manoa paved with gold. Noth- 
ing was extraordinary, or, rather, everything 
was so. The people fed on the material of 
poetry, and wove laurel wreaths for those who 
made their song. 

The characteristics of the middle portion 
of the nineteenth century are so different 
from all this, that it is but natural the elder 
generation among us should exclaim, ‘*‘ Where 
is it now, the glory and the dream?” While 
other arts must change and change, the pure 
office of poetry is ever to idealize and proph- 
esy of the unknown; and its lovers, forget- 
ting that Nature is limitless in her works 
and transitions, mourn that—so much _hav- 
ing been discovered, robbed of its glamour, 
and reduced to prosaic fact—the poet's an- 
cient office is at last put by. Let them take 
fresh heart, recalling the Master's avowal 
that Nature’s ‘book of secrecy” is infinite ; 
let them note what spiritual and material 
spheres are yet untrod; rejoicing over the 
past rather than hopeless of future achieve- 
ment. let them examine with me the disillu- 


There was acer- | 





sionizing process which has made their own 
time a turbulent, unrestful interval of transi- 
tion from that which was to that which shall 
be ; a time when, more than his perpetual 
wont, the poet “looks before and after, and 
pines for what is not.” 

As in chemical physics, first sublimation, 


| then crystallization, then the sure and firm-set 


earth beneath our feet ; so in human progress, 
first the ethereal fantasy of the poet, then 
discovery by experience and induction 

bringing us to what is deemed scientific, 
prosaic knowledge of objects and their laws. 
Thus in the earlier periods, when poets com- 
posed empirically, the rarest minds welcomed 
and honored their productions in the same 
spirit. But now, if they work in this way, 
as many are still fain, it must be for the 
tender heart of women and the delight of 
youths, since the fitter audience of thinkers, 
the most elevated and eager spirits, no long- 
er find mental sustenance in such empty 
magician’s food. With regard to the soul of 
men and things, they still give rein to fancy 
and empiricism, for that is still «nknown. 
Hence the new phases of psychical poetry, 
which formerly repelled the healthy-minded 
by its morbid cast. But touching material 
phenomena they no longer accept, even for 
its beauty, the language of myth and tradition ; 
they 4xew better ; the glory may remain, but 
verily the dream has passed away. 

Our own time, so eminently scientific, so 
devoted to investigation of universal truth, 
has found such wonders in the laws of force 
and matter, that the poetic bearing of their 
phenomena has seemed of transient worth ; 
enjoyment and excitation of the intellect 
through the acquisition of knowledge is 
valued more and more. Thinkers become 
unduly impressed with the relative unimport- 
ance of man and his conceptions. Our first 
knowledge of the amazing revelations of as- 
tronomy—which I take as a most impressive 
type of the cognate sciences—tends to re- 
press self-assertion, and to make one content 
with accepting quietly his little share of life 
and action. In earlier eras of this kind, dis- 
covery and invention occupied men’s minds 
until, fully satiated, they longed for mental 
rest and a return to a play of heart and fancy. 
Too much wisdom seemed folly indeed; 
dance and song and pastoral romance re- 
sumed their sway; the harpers harped anew, 
and from the truer life and knowledge scien- 
tifically gained, broke forth new blossoms of 
poetic art. But our own period has no exact 
prototype. It is advanced in civilization ; 
but the time of Pericles, though also exhibit- 
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ing a modern refinement, was one of scien- 
tific ignorance. There was, as we have seen, 
a medieval spirit of scientific inquiry, but 
almost wholly guided by superstition. Even 
nature’s laws were compelled to bow to 
church fanaticism; experiments were scien- 
tific and imaginative, and poetry took no 
alarm. 

But in the nineteenth century, science, 
freedom of thought, refinement, and ma- 
terial progress have moved along together. 
The modern student often has been so nar- 
rowed by his investigations as to be more 


unjust to the poet than the latter was of old | 


to the philosopher. Art has seemed mere | 


pastime and amusement, as once it seemed 
the devil’s frippery and seduction to the ascet- 
ic soul of the Puritan aglow with the gloomy 
or rapturous mysteries of his theology. Also 
by the multitude whom the practical results 
of science at last have thoroughly won over, 
and wno now are impelled by more than 
Roman ambition to girdle the earth with en- 
gineering and conquer the elements them- 
selves—neither the songsters nor the meta- 
physicians, but the physical investigators and 
men of action, are held to be the world’s 
greatmen. ‘The De Lesseps, Fields, Barings, 
and Vanderbilts, no less than Lyell, Darwin, 
and Agassiz, wear the bay-leaves of to-day. 
Religion and theology, also, are subjected to 
analysis and the universal tests, and at last 
the divine and the poet, traditionally at log- 
gerheads, have a common bond of suffering 
—a union of toleration or half-disguised con- 
tempt. Eating together at the side-tables, 
neither is adequately consoled by retlecting 
that the other is no more to be envied than 
himself. The poet’s hold upon the youthful 
mind and sentimental popular emotion has 
also measurably relaxed; for Professor 
Huxley, who regards poetic expression as 
** sensual caterwauling,” and the gratification 
of the zesthetic perceptions as of little worth, 
grossly underrated his position when he said 
that, ‘at present, education is almost entirely 
devoted to the cultivation of the power of ex- 
pression and of the sense of literary beauty.” 
The truth is that our school-girls and spin- 
sters wander down the lanes with Darwin, 
Huxley, and Youmans under their armis ; or, 
if they carry Tennyson, Longfellow, and 
Morris, read them in the light of spectrum 
analysis, or test them by the economics of Mill 
and Bain. The very tendency of modern 
poetry to wreak its thoughts upon expression, 
of which Huxley so complains, naturally 
follows the iconoclastic overthrow of its cher- 
ished ideals, reducing it to skillful availment 





of the laws of form and melody. Ay, even 
the poets, with their intensely sympathetic 
natures, have caught the spirit of the age, and 
pronounce the verdict against themselves. 
The more intellectual will confess to you 
that they weary less of a new essay by Proctor 
or Tyndall than of the latest admirable 
poem; that, overpowered in the brilliant 
presence of scientific discovery, their own 
conceptions seem less dazzling. A thirst for 
more facts grows upon them; they throw 
aside their lyres and renew the fascinating 
study, forgetful that the inspiration of Plato, 
Shakespeare, and other poets of old, often 
foreshadowed the glory of these revelations, 
and neglecting to chant in turn the transcend- 
ent possibilities of eras yet to come. Sci- 
ence, the modern Circe, beguiles them from 
their voyage to the Hesperides, and transforms 
them into her voiceless devotees. 

In this iconoclasm, then, we have the 
most important of the symptoms which mark 
the recent era as a Transition Period, and 
presently shall observe features in the struc- 
ture and composition of its poetry which 
justify usin thus classifying it. ‘The Victorian 
poets have flourished in an equatorial region 
of common sense and demonstrable knowl- 
edge. Thought has outlived its childhood, 
yet not reached a growth from which experi- 
ence and reason lead to visions more radiant 
than the early intuitions. The zone of youth- 
ful fancy, excited by unquestioning accept- 
ance of outward phenomena, is now well 
passed ; the zone of cultured imagination is 
still avant. At present, skepticism, analysis, 
scientific conquest, realism, scornful unrest. 
Apollo has left the heavens. The modern 
child knows more than the sage of antiquity. 

To us the Sun is a material, flaming 
orb, around which revolves this dark, inferior 
planet, obedient to central and centrifugal 
forces. We know that no celestial flowers 
bestrew his apparent pathway ; that all this 
iridescence is but the refraction of white light 
through the mists of the upper skies. Let 
me in advance disavow regret for the present, 
or desire to recall the past: I simply recog- 
nize a condition which was inevitable and 
in the order of growth to better things. 
“ Much of what we call sublime,” said Landor, 
“is only the residue of infancy and the 
worst of it.” I cannot disbelieve the words 
of a latter-day writer, that, “‘so far from being 
unfriendly to the poetic imagination, science 
will breathe into it a higher exaltation.” 
But the change is none the less severe, 
and the period has been indeed trying for 
the votaries of song. True, that already, 
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in our glimmerings of the source and motion | 


of the “ offspring of Heaven, first-born,” in 
our partial knowledge of the meaning of ap- 





A transition-period may be negative, or 


| composite, in the value of its art-productions. 
| The dreary interval between the times of 


pearances, we can use this meaning for the | 


language and basis of poetical works ; but 
recent poets have had to contend with the 
fact that, while men are instructed out of the 


early phenomenal faith, their recognition of | 


scientific truth has not yet become that 
second nature which can replace it. The 
poet of to-day, burdened with his new wisdom, 
represents the contemporary treatment when 
he says : 
** There sinks the nebulous star we call the Sun, 
If that hypothesis of theirs be sound ;”’ 


but it is by a prosaic effort that he recalls a 
fact at variance with the impression of his 
own childhood, subduing his fancy to his 
judgment and to the spirit of the time. Let 
myths go by, and it still remains that every 
child is a natural Ptolemaist, who must be 
educated to the Copernican system, and _ his 
untutored notions generally are as far from 
the truth with regard to other physical phe- 
nomena. 

There are passages in modern poems which 
nearly indicate the approaching harmony of 
Poetry and Science ; and the essays of ‘Tyn- 
dall and Spencer are, the question of form 
left out, poems in themselves ; but up to the 
present moment the imagination, paradoxical 
as it may seem, has been most elevated and 
sustained by the contemplation of natural 
objects, rather as they seem to be than as we 
know they are. For to the pure and absorbed 
spirit it is the ideal only that seems real ; 
as a lover adores the image and simulacrum 
of his mistress, reflected from his inner con- 
sciousness, more than the very self and sub- 
stance of her being. Thus Keats, the En- 
glish apprentice, surrounded himself with all 
Olympus’ hierarchy, and breathed the fresh- 
ness of Thessalian forest-winds. But, for an 
instance of perfect substitution of the seem- 
ing for the true, commend me to the passion 
and rhapsody of Heine, who on the last 
days of his outdvor life, blind to the loving 
sympathy of the actual men and women 
around him, falls smitten and helpless at 
the feet of the Venus of Milo, his loved ideal 
beauty, sees her looking upon him with divine 
pity and yearning, and hears her words, 
spoken only for his ear, ‘* Dost thou not see 
that I have no arms, and therefore cannot 
help thee?” The knowledge of unreality 
was present to his reason, but the high poetic 
soul disdained it, and received such conso- 
lation as only poets know. 


| eyes, went astray without perceiving it. 





Milton and Cowper was of the former non- 
creative type. An eclipse of imagination 
prevailed and seemed to chill and benumb 
the poets. They tried to plod along in the 
well-worn paths, but, like men with bandaged 
it. Sub- 
stituting pedantry for emotion, and still harp- 
ing on the old myths, they reduced them to 
vapid, artificial unreality, not having the 
faculty of reviving their beauty by new forms 
of expression. Of the art to conceal art, 
none save a few like Collins and Géldsmith 
had the slightest instinct or control. As for 
passion, that was completely extinct. At last 
the soul of a later generation demanded 
return to natural beauty, and the heart clam- 
ored for pulsation and utterance : Cowper, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Byron, and their great 
contemporaries arose, and with them a genu- 
ine creative literature, of which the poetry 
strove to express the spirit of nature and the 
emotions of the heart—subtile, essential 
elements, in which no amount of scientific 
environment could limit the poet's restless 
explorations. 

Our recent transition-period ensued, but, 
in its composite aspect, how different from 
that to which I have referred! Its poets 
have been gencrously endowed at birth, and 
who shall say that they have not done what 
they could, fulfilling their mission to the 
attainable extent? When not creative, their 
genius has been wonderfully eclectic and re- 
fining. Doubtless the time has displayed the 
invariable characteristics of such periods; 
writers have busied themselves with enjoying 
and annotating the great works of the past; 
criticism has predominated—but how exact 
and catholic! How searching the tests by 
which tradition and authority have been tried ; 
how high the standard of excellence in art ; 
how intolerant the healthy spirit of the last 
thirty years toward cant and melodramatic 
affectation ; how vigorous the crusade against 
sham! In all this we discern the remaining 
features which, though kess radical in their 
importance than the scientific revolution, 
have marked the Victorian period as one of 
transition, and as composite in the thought 
and structure of its poetic art. 

And, first, their wholesome aversion to 
cant results largely from the peace, security, 
and ultra-comfortableness of the English peo- 
ple. It has been a time of repose and luxury, 
a felicitous Saturnian era, when all rare 
things that poets dream of are close at hand. 


the 
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We see disease averted, life prolonged and 
increasing in average duration, the masses 
clothed and housed, vice punished, virtue 
rewarded, the landscape beautiful with the 
handiwork of culture and thrift. Granted: 
but in mos* countries advanced to the front 
of modern refinement, the dominant spirit 
has been antagonistic to the production of 
great and lasting poetry—and of this above 
other arts. For it is the passion of song that 
makes it lofty and enduring, and the snows 
of Hecla have overlaid human passion in 
English common life during most of the Vic- 
torian age. I am not deploring the so-called 
materialism of our century, for this may be 
more heroic and beneficial te mankind than 
the idealism of the past. Nevertheless, and 
without magnifying the poet's office, it is fair 
to assume that, although a poetical era may 
not be best for the contemporary world, it is 
well for a poet to be born in such an era, 
and not ill for literature that he was so born. 

Having thus gone beyond the zone of ideal- 
ism and the morning halo of impulsive deed 
and speech, we have reached the noonday of 
common sense, breeding, facts as they are. 
Men do not mouth it in the grand manner, 
for the world has no patience to hear them, 
and deems them stagy or affected. Human 
emotions are the same, but modern training 
tones us down to that impassibility wherein 
the thorough-bred Christian woman has been 
said to rival the Indian squaw ; madmen are 
not, as of old, thought to be inspired ; eccen- 
tricity bores us; and poets, who should be 
prophets, are loth to boldly dare and differ. 
Men's hearts beat on forever, but Thack- 
eray’s Englishmen are ashamed to acknowl- 
edge it at their meetings and partings. The 
Platonists taught that the body should be de- 
spised ; we quietly ignore the heart and soul. 
The time is offhand, chaffy, and must be 
taken in its mood. A point was very fairly 
made by “ Shakespeare's Scholar,” in his es- 
say on “ The Play of the Period,” that the 
latter days have been unfavorable to strong 
dramatic verse, the highest form of poetry, 
and the surest mark of a true poetical era. 
The modern English have not been devoted 
to intense heroic feeling: whether above or 
below it, who shall say? but certainly not 
within it. The novel is our drama; true, 
but chiefly the photographic novel of conven- 
tional life ; others have obtained a hearing 
slowly, by accident, or by sheer force of ge- 
nius. We subject our tears to analysis, but 
do not care for tragic rage ; avoiding high 
excitements, as carefully as Septimius Felton 
in his effort to perpetuate life, we distribute 





our passion in a hundred petty emotions, and 
rather than be exalted are content with the 
usufruct of our five external wits. Domestic 
peace and comfort have resulted in absence 
of enthusiasm, and the rise and prolongation 
of an idyllic school in art. Adventure is the 
English amusement, not a mode of action ; 
but the converse of this was true in the days 
of Raleigh, Drake, Sydney, and Richard 
Grenville. Not that England is wholly utilita- 
rian, “‘ domestic, student, sensualist,” as has 
been charged, but she has well defined and 
studied the science of society. All this the 
Victorian poets have had to contend with as 
poets, or adapt themselves to as clever 
artists, and, above all, men of their time. 
Lastly, however, we find that the structural, 
artistic phases of modern English poetry, in 
scorn of the stilted conventionalism of the 
eighteenth century, have ‘been of the most 
composite range, variety, and perfection. Of 
course the natural forms were long since dis- 
covered, but lyrists have learned that combi- 
nations are endless, so that new styles, if not 
new orders, are constantly brought out. In 
the ultra-critical spirit of the time, they en- 
hance the strength and beauty of their 
measures by every feasible process, and the 
careful adaptation of form to theme. This 
is an excellence not to be under-estimated ; 
for if, as Huxley asserts, “expression is not 
valuable for its own sake,” it is at least the 
wedded body of inspiration, employing the 
poet’s keenest sensibilities, and lending such 
value to thought as the cutting of a diamond 
adds to the rugged stone. Never was the 
technique of poetry so well understood as 
since the time of Keats and the rise of Ten- 
nyson and his school. The des¢ models are 
selected by the song-writers, the tale-tellers, 
the preachers in verse ; and a neophyte of 
to-day would disdain the triteness and crude- 
ness of the master-workmen of fifty years ago. 
The greater number, instead of restricting 
themselves to a specialty, range over and in- 
clude all departments of their art, and are 
lyrists, balladists, and idyllists by turn, achiev- 
ing excellence in every direction except the 
dramatic, which indeed but few venture 
upon. Modern poetry, in short, has been as 
composite as modern architecture ; and if, as 
in the case of the latter, grotesque and taw- 
dry combinations abound, there also are 
many strong and graceful structures, which 
excel those of former periods in richness and 
harmony of adornment. The rhythm of every 
dainty lyrical inspiration which heralded the 
morning of English minstrelsy has been 
caught and adapted by the song-writers, all 
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of whom, from Barry Cornwall and Hood to 
Kingsley and Jean Ingelow, have new ar- 
rangements and fantasia of their own. The 
extreme of word-music and word-painting 
has been attained, together with a peculiar 
condensation in imagery and thought; so 
that, whereas the poets of the last era, for 
all their strength of wing, occupied whole 
passages with a single image, their more re- 
fined successors discover its essential quality, 
somewhat as chemists condense the active 
principle of a plant into the crystalline salt, 
and express it by a single adjective or epi- 
thet. If “the light that gilds” 


indeed beautiful with all prismatic hues, and 
its lusters are often as attractive in themselves 
as for the truth and beauty which they serve 
to illumine. 

So far as progress is a change from the 
simple to the complex, from the homoge- 
neous to the heterogeneous, we may hold that 
an advance is making in English art. Buta 


period of transition is also one of doubt and | 


turbulence ; one of which it is especially re- 
quisite to bear in mind the characteristics in 
order to obtain a true appreciation of the 
leading poets who represent it. For we 
must consider an artist’s good or ill fortune, 
his struggles and temptations, his aids and 
encouragements ; remembering that the most 
important art of any period is that which 
most nearly illustrates its manners, thoughts, 
and emotions in imaginative language or 
form. Through his sensitive organization 
the poet is exquisitely affected by the spirit 
of his time; and, to render his work of 
future moment, seeks to reflect that spirit, or 
confines himself to expression of the spiritual 
experiences common to all ages and all man- 
kind. Mr. Emerson, in his search for the 
underlying principle of things, finds it a de- 
fect in Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
that their works are clogged with restrictions 
of times, personages, and places. Yet these 
are the world’s great names; it has no great- 
er. The potent allegory of their poems comes 
nearer to us than the abstract Shastas. 
Their personages and places are but the me- 
dia through which the Protean forms of 
nature are set forth. ‘The statement of un- 
mixed thought and beauty has not been the 
splendor of the masters. And while it is 
true that nature and history are the poet's 
work-shop, and all material his property, the 
studies and reproductions of foreign or an- 
tique models, except as practice-work, are of 
less value than what he can show or say of 
his own time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Hence it is of the highest importance to 
the poet that he should live in a sympathet- 
ic, or codperative, if not heroic period. In 
studying the minor poets, we see with espe- 
cial clearness the adverse influences of a 
transition era, composite though it be. A 
likeness of manner and language is common 
to the Elizabethan writers, various as were 
their themes and natural gifts. The same is 
apparent in the Cromwellian period with re- 
gard to Marvell, Shirley, and their contem- 


poraries. But now, as if in despair of find- 


| Ing new themes to suit their respective tal- 


our recent | 
English poetry be “the light of sunset,” it is | 
| frains and legendary feeling of illuminated 





ents, yet driven on to expression, we discern 
the Victorian poets—one copying the re- 


missals and black-letter lays ; another recast- 
ing the most enchanting and famous ro- 
mances of Christendom in delicious lan- 
guage and measures caught from Chaucer 
himself; others adopting the quaint religious 
manner of Herbert and Vaughan; a host 
essaying new and conscientious presenta- 
tions of the undying beauty of Greek my- 
thologic lore. We see them dallying with 
sweet sense and sound, until our taste for 
melody and color is more than surfeited. 
Conscious of this, a few, with a spasmodic 
effort to be original, break away in disdain 
of all art, palming off a “ saucy roughness” 
for strength and coarseness for vigor; and 
even this return to chaos wins the favor of 
many who, from very sickness of over-refine- 
ment, pass to the other extreme, and wel- 
come the meaner work for a time because it 
isa change. ‘The effect of novelty gives ev- 
ery fashion a temporary hold; but the calmer 
vision looks above and along the succession 
of modes, and seeks what is in itself enno- 
bling; and every disguise of dilettanteism, 
aristocratic or democratic, whether it struts 
in the rags of Autolycus, or steals the robe 
of Prospero and apes his majestic mien, 
must ultimately fall away. In the search for 
a worthy theme, more than one of the poets 
to whom I refer has, by a tour de force, allied 
himself to some heroic mission of the day. 
On the other hand, honest agitators have 
been moved by passionate zeal for their 
several causes, to outbursts of rhythmical 
expression. In most cases the lyrics of ei- 
ther class have been rhetorical and eloquent 
rather than truly poetical. Finally, in the 


wide diffusion of a partial culture, the 
Victorian period has been noteworthy for 
the multitudes of its tolerable poets. It 


has been a time of English minnesingers, 
hosts of them chanting “the old eternal 
song.” 
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But the poets of such a period are like a 
collection of trout in water that has become 
stagnant or turbid. The graceful smaller fry, 
unconscious that the real difficulty is in the 
atmosphere about them, one after another 
yield to it and lose their color, flavor, and 
elastic life. But the few noble masters of 
the pool adapt themselves to the new condi- 
tion, or resist it altogether, and abide till 
the disorder of the waters is assuaged. Re- 
viewing the poetic genius of the closing era, we 
find at least one strong spirit maintaining an 
independent beauty and vigor through suc- 
cessive generations, composing the rarest 
prose and poetry with slight regard to tem- 
poral mode or hearing—a man neither of 
nor for an age—who has but lately passed 
away. He was one who could withstand the 
adverse influences of any period, for he held 
the mission of the highest, and laid hold of 
both the future and the past. But there are 
men and men, says Mr. Warrington. Another, 
of a different cast, the acknowledged master 
of the composite school, has reflected his own 
period by adapting his poems to its land- 
scape, manners, and speculation, with such 
union of strength and varied elegance as even 
English literature has seldom displayed. We 
find a woman—an inspired singer, if there 
ever was one—all fire and air, her song and 
soul alike devoted to liberty, aspiration, and 
ethereal love. A poet, her masculine com- 
plement, whose name is rich with the added 
glory of her renown, represents the antiquity 
of his race by study of medieval themes, 
and exhibits to the modern lover, noble, 
statesman, thinker, priest, their prototypes 
in ages long gone by; he constantly exalts 
passion above reason, while reasoning him- 
self, withal, in the too curious fashion of the 
present day; again, he is the exponent of 
what dramatic spirit is still left to England, 
that of psychological analysis, which turns 
the human heart inside out, judging it not 
from outward action in the manner of the 
early, simply objective masters of the stage. 
Youngest and latest, we find a phenomenal 
genius, the extreme product of the time, 
carrying its artistic and spiritual features to 
that excess which foretokens exhaustion ; 
possessed of unprecedented control over the 
rhythm and assonance of English verse ; 
and, both in the purpose and structure of his 
work, to be studied as a force of expression 
carried to its furthest limits, and a sign of the 
reaction or transformation which surely is 
even now at hand. 

For that the years of transition are near an 


| 


end, and that, in England and America, a 
creative poetic literature, adapted to the 
new order of thought and the new aspirations 
of humanity, will speedily grow into form, I 
believe to be evident wherever our common 
tongue is the language of imaginative expres- 
sion. ‘The idyllic philosophy in which Words- 
worth took refuge from the cant and melo- 


| drama of his predecessors, has fulfilled its im- 


mediate mission; the art which was born 


| with Keats and found its perfect work in 


Tennyson, already seems faultily faultless and 
over-refined. A craving for more dramatic, 
spontaneous utterance is prevalent with the 
new generation. There is an instinct that to 
interpret the hearts and souls of men and 
women is the poet’s highest function ; a dis- 
position to throw aside precedents—to study 
life, dialect, and feeling, as our painters study 


| landscape, out of doors and at first hand. 


} 


Considered as the floating land-drift of a new 
possession, even careless and faulty work 
after this method is eagerly received ; although 
in England, so surfeited of the past and 
filled with vague desire, the faculty to dis- 
criminate between the richer and _ poorer 
fabric seems blunted and sensational ; ex- 
perimental novelties are set above the most 
admirable compositions in a manner already 
familiar ; just as an uncouth carving or piece 
of foreign lacker-work is more prized than 
an exquisite specimen of domestic art, 
because it is strange and breathes some un- 


| known, spicy fragrance of a new-found clime. 


The transition-period, doubtless, will be pro- 
longed by the ceaseless progress of the scien- 
tific revolution, occupying men’s imaginations 
and constantly readjusting the basis of lan- 
guage and illustration. Ere long, some new 
Lucretius may come to reinterpret the nature 
of things, confirming many of the ancient 
prophecies, and substituting for the wonder 
of the remainder the still more wondrous 
testimony of the lens, the laboratory, and ‘the 


| millennial rocks. The old men of the Jewish 
captivity wept with a loud voice when they 


saw the foundations of the new temple, 
because its glory in their eyes, in comparison 
of that builded by Solomon, was as nothing ; 
but the prophet assured them that the Desire 
of all nations should come, and that the glory 


| of the latter house should be greater than of 


| cipate the future of English song. 


But I do not endeavor to anti- 
It may be 
lowlier or loftier than now, but certainly it 
will show a change, and my faith in the real- 
ity of progress is broad enough to include the 
field of poetic art. 


the former. 





THE CUCKOO. 














Fortu I wandered, years ago, 
When the summer sun was low, 
And the forest all aglow 
With his light : 
"Twas a day of cloudless skies ; 
When the trout declines to rise, 
And in vain the angler sighs 
For a bite. 


And the cuckoo piped away— 

How I love his simple lay, 

O’er the cowslip-fields of May 
As it floats ! 

May was over, and of course 

He was just a little hoarse, 

And appeared to me to force 
Certain notes. 


Since mid-April, men averred, 

People’s pulses, inly stirred 

By the music of the bird, 
Had upleapt : 

It was now the close of June; 

I reflected that he’d soon 

Sing entirely out of tune, 
And I wept. 


Looking up, I marked a maid 


Float balloon-like o’er the glade, 


Casting evermore a staid 
Glance around: 


And I thrilled with sweet surprise 


When she dropt, all virgin-wise, 
First a courtesy, then her eyes 
To the ground. 


Others’ eyes have p’raps to you 
Seemed ethereailly blue, 
But you see you never knew 
Kate Adair. 
What a mien she had! Her hat 
With what dignity it sat 
On the mystery, or mat, 
Of her hair ! 


We were neighbors. I had doff’d 


Cap and hat to her so oft 

That the latter had grown soft 
In the brim: 

I had gone out of my way 





THE CUCKOO. 


To bid e’en her sire good-day, 
Though I wasn’t, I may say, 
Fond of him :— 


And we'd met, in streets and shops, 
But by nil or mazy copse, 
Where your speech abruptly stops 
And you get 
Incoherent ere you know it— 
Where, though nothing of a poet, 
You intuitively go i— 
Never yet. 


So my love had ne’er been told! 
Till the day when forth I strolled 
And the jolly cuckoo trolled 

Out his song, 
Naught had passed betwixt us two 
Save a bashful ‘ How d’ye do’ 
And a blushing ‘ How do you 

Get along ?’ 


3ut that eve—how swift it passed !— 
Words that burned flew from me fast 
For the first time ‘and the last 

In my hie : 
Low and lower drooped her chin, 
As I murmured how I’d skin 
Or behead myself to win 

Such a wife. 


There we stood. The squirrel leaped 
Overhead : the throstle peeped 


Through the leaves, all sunshine-steeped, 


Of the lime. 
There we stood alone: a third 
Would have made the thing absurd: 
And she scarcely spoke a word 
; All the time. 


We've a little Kate, a dear ! 

She’s attained her thirteenth year, 

And declares she feels a queer 
Sort of shock— 

Not unpleasant though at all— 

When she hears a cuckoo call: 

So I’ve purchased her a small 
Cuckoo-clock. 
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On the twenty-fourth of last July, the pupils | lar of the university, the brilliant writer, the 


of New England colleges were assembled by | 
hundreds, almost by thousands, at Spring- | 
| ner of the Great Republic. 


field, for the only American festival that 
brings together students from different aca- 
demical haunts,—the Intercollegiate Re- 
gatta. All over the United States, that af- 
ternoon, the graduates of those same col- 
leges were watching the telegraphic wires al- 
most as eagerly as if the presidential election 
were at stake. 


this modest institution was uttered from a 
thousand lips with more flattering emphasis 
than if it had been announced as having 
given birth to a new Shakespeare. 

Let us waive the question whether the pre- 
cedence thus given to the boatmen over the 
book-men be a good or an evil. Certain it is, 


that those who labored, twenty years ago, to | 
introduce physical as well as mental training | 
benefit of this very natural impulse. 


into our educational system did not fail in 
their attempt. 
ceeded only too well, the remedy is not to 
be found in condemning the boat, but 


in securing for the book its fair chance. 
And by way of helping toward this, it may be 


well to point out that the athletic interest 
has been wise enough to employ one spe- 
cial lever which the intellectual interest has 
thus far overlooked ;—intercollegiate emu- 
lation. 


Grant that athletic skill has always the ad- | 
vantage, at any rate, so far as popular enthu- | 


siasm goes; that it makes more visible 
show for itself, and appeals to a larger con- 


stituency than any form of merely intellectual | 
charts hanging, whereon for each decennial 


power. If such be the case, is that a reason 


why athletic skill should add the incentive | 


of the only public tournament to which all 
colleges are summoned ?_ If the athletes 


are, as many good people think, only chil- | 


dren of this world, after all, why suffer them 
to be so much wiser in their generation than 
the children of light ? With all the other at- 
tractions of mere bodily prowess, it certainly 


should not be allowed to keep to itself the | 
' All this I saw, but I saw in all directions 


whole stimulus of national competition. 
Who is, at present, the most popular man 
in any American college? Who is it that is 
followed, boasted of, pointed out in the 
streets? Who is it whose photograph is 
sold? By confession of all, the stroke-oar 
of the crew, or the captain of the base-ball 
nine. Why so? Partly, no doubt, for the 
intrinsic charm of athletic skill; but largely 
also for another reason. ‘The eminent :scho- 


And at night, when the news | 
came that Amherst had won, the name_of | 


| nature holds its own. 


If it turns out that they suc- | 





able debater, has but a local reputation. His 
fame is provincial, confined to his little cor- 
He does nothing, 
as yet, to enhance the fame of his college in 
the world outside. Years after, perhaps, his 
maturer fame may retrospectively honor his 
Alma Mater, but in student days he wins for 
her no laurels, since there is no intellectual 
field of competition. But the man who pulls 
his oar or trains his crew with such success 
as to send the name of his college flashing 
over the wires, so that the poorest school- 
master in a Western log-hut may look up 
with pride and say, “Zz ego in Arcadid,—lI 


| also am a son of Ambherst,”—he is and must 


be the hero of his little world, while human 
At least he must be, 
unless there is some method by which intel- 
lectual pursuits can also, through some or- 
ganized intercollegiate competition, get the 


In England, where athletic exercises are 
carried much farther than with us, men have 
learned the lesson that I urge. There is in- 


| tense athletic rivalry between the different 


colleges of each university, but there is intel- 
lectual competition also. 

Upon the river Cam, on the twenty-fifth of 
May last, I saw a regatta of sixteen eight- 
oared crews—(our best American colleges 
rarely attempt to get beyond six oars)—and 
all that was fairest and wisest in the univer- 
sity town was collected on the banks, to 
help solve the momentous problem whether 
St. John’s would “bump” Trinity. In 
the university Union rooms I saw the 


period the relative position of each college 
had been recorded, to be read of all men’s 
eyes. There was Trinity at the top, with 
the straight horizontal line, carried firmly on 
for six years during which it had been “head 
of the river”—a line which finally turned 
downward this year at a most disastrous an- 
gle, leaving the largest college of the uni- 
versity to stand only third in its boating list. 


also, on the various bulletin-boards, the an- 
nouncement of intellectual honors and prizes 
and appointments, won by open competition, 
through which the men of mind as well as 
the men of muscle could achieve honor for 
their respective colleges. Grant that all this 
hardly restores the balance in favor of brains, 
yet it does something toward restoring it. 
In our American system, there is now no 
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intercollegiate competition except for the 
muscles. 

I believe that some farther provision is 
needed. As American colleges grow and 
multiply, we shall need, more and more, 
to bring them together for purposes of 
intellectual comparison. ‘They can never 
be embraced, like the English colleges, with- 
in a few great university organizations. It is 
not desirable that they should be so em- 
braced. But, in the absence of this, they 
need all the more to be united in intellectual 
emulation, as some of them are linked for 
athletic competition already. As one step 
toward this, why not try the experiment of 
Intercollegiate Scholarships ? 

There are collegiate scholarships already, 
in our chief institutions. Harvard has 
seventy-seven for undergraduates, with in- 
comes varying from $40 to $300. There 
are also eight for Harvard law students 
—of $100 each—and there are two graduate- 
scholarships, one of which is called a fellow- 


ship, for more advanced students. These last | 


endowments amount respectively to $10,000 
and $20,000. Yale has fewer scholarships 
for undergraduates, but more for graduates, 
there being four at least of these, varying in 
income from $46 to $120. Similar provision 


is being rapidly made, first for undergradu- 
ates, then for graduates, at most of our lead- 


ing colleges. But that which I propose is a 
step beyond all these. 

All these funds are for local and limited 
purposes. 
particular institution, and bring it into no re- 
lation with any other. I know of no provi- 
sion for any prize or income beyond the range 
of a single college ; nothing that is open to 
the competition of all comers ; nothing that 
unites in honorable rivalry the students of 
all. Yet this is precisely what is needed. 
Let us see how it can be brought about. 
There are few things pleasanter than spend- 
ing other people’s money. Let us make our- 
selves, therefore, the almoners of some per- 
plexed millionnaire, and dispose of ten or 
twenty thousand dollars for him. 

We will suppose that our millionnaire, like 
many of his brethren, is without academical 
training, and would therefore as willingly 
oblige a hundred colleges as one. Let him 
select a board of trustees to take care of a 
fund for a scholarship, and another board 
of learned men to examine candidates. 
Let him then send circulars to all the 
colleges,—just as the English universities, 
when they have scholarships to award, send 
circulars to Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Chelten- 





They are specific gifts to some | 





ham, and the rest,—inviting competitors to 
the examination. The best man will win, 
and will thus achieve something for the credit 
of his college. And when such scholarships 
multiply, and the records of their examina- 
tions accumulate, they will furnish as fair a 
test of the comparative intellectual training 
of our colleges as the regattas now furnish of 
their physical prowess. 

But this would be only half the competi- 
tion. These scholarships should not only be 
open to the pupils of allour colleges,—grad- 
uates or undergraduates, as might be thought 
best,-—but their income should be available 
for use at any college, or at a series of col- 
leges. A successful candidate might come 
from Princeton and go back to enjoy his 
scholarship there; or he might prefer to 
spend the prescribed years of his appoint- 
ment at Cornell, or Yale, or Harvard. It 
would thus become a point of pride with our 
institutions, first, to furnish the largest quota 
of candidates for the Intercollegiate Scholar- 
ships ; and secondly, to attract as residents 
those who had won these prizes. This sec- 
ond competition between colleges is not, 
however, essential to the plan ; and it might 
be found best to let the successful competi- 
tors pursue their studies in Europe, if they 
preferred. The essential part of the project 
is the absolutely free competition for the 
scholarships, from all academical sources. 

It is to be observed, that as such scholar- 
ships are multiplied, they will naturally be 
distributed over a range of special studies, 
and thus test the varied points of many insti- 
tutions. Suppose the first three Intercolle- 
giate Scholarships to be given for excellence 
in Philology, in Mathematics and in Natural 
History ; the examining committees being 
taken respectively from the Philological So- 
ciety, the Coast Survey, and the Smithso- 
nian Institution. It would not be hard to 
guess which college would be most likely to 
lead in each of these competitions, though 
one might guess wrong. The prize might 
be carried off, after all, by some obscure in- 
stitution, which had only prepared for the 
contest as Amherst prepared for the regatta ; 
by quietly rearing a race of thoroughly 
trained men. Colleges would soon pride 
themselves on winning these laurels, as do 
the great schools of England on securing 
those of Oxford and Cambridge. I heard of a 
Scotch teacher who had achieved a national 
reputation for his school by the regularity 
with which his pupils had taken certain 
scholarships at Oxford, year after year. I 
think that the spirit of competition should 
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be extended, among ourselves, to such things 
as these, and not be limited to the biceps 
muscle. 

I amsatisfied that no academical emulation 


now known among us equals that which a | 


system of Intercollegiate Scholarships would 
create. For the first time, there would be an 
intellectual competition on a national arena. 
The first scholar in his class is now apt 


to be a lonely being; his pursuits are soli- | 


tary, so are his successes. If he wins ap- 
plause, it is a local gnd provincial applause, 
agreeable, yet sometimes hurtful. But a 
public competition against those who repre- 
sent the foremost educational institutions of 
the land,—this would be a stimulus. I was 
assured, at Oxford, that the university prizes, 
of whatever grade, were regarded as more 
honorable than any a separate 
college could give, because in the former 
case the success was won against the com- 
bined talent of the whole university. But, 
with our detached institutions, the same re- 
sult can only be had through organized inter- 
collegiate competition. ‘The boating men 
have already secured this, but the men of 
books have it still to seek. 

Into such a competition, of 


successes 


course, no 


question of politics, of religion, of race, 
sy the time it goes into effect, 


should enter. 
the admission of women into our best col- 
leges will probably have gone so far as virtu- 
ally tg remove even the question of sex from 
this arena. In the late competition for the 
Ricardo Scholarship of Political Economy, 
it was awarded by the University of London 
to Miss Orme, against six competitors, four of 
these being young men and two young wo- 
men. if separate female colleges are to con- 
tinue to exist, they will of course be entitled 
to compete. It would be absurd indeed to 
institute an astronomical scholarship, and 


then to exclude from competition the pupils | 


of Maria Mitchell. 

The regulations needed forthe Intercolle- 
giate Scholarship would naturally be founded 
upon those for the Graduate Scholarships al- 
ready existing. In the Harvard Annual Cata- 
logue for 1871-72, for instance, there appears 
on p. 120 (2d ed.) this extract from the direc- 
tions given by the founder of one of these :— 


} | 


“‘T direct that the Corporation, from time 


| to time, shall select from the Senior Class the 
| member who from his natural gifts, attain- 


ments, and general character, intellectual and 
moral, they, after consultation with the Fac- 
ulty of the College, shall deem best fitted to 
attain the object contemplated by this dona- 
tion,—and shall offer to him from said in- 
come and profits an annual grant of money 
upon the following conditions, viz.:— 
“That he shall reside at Cambridge, and 


| shall faithfully devote his time and thoughts 


to the pursuit of such branches and courses 
of study as he, with the approbation of the 
Corporation, may select. ‘That whilst a re- 
cipient of this grant he shall engage in no 
studies designed to prepare him for a special 
profession, nor in any other business or occu- 
pation except that of a Proctor of the College, 
—or an occasional examiner of some of the 
classes, at the request of the Corporation. 
That, from time to time, he shall be subject 
to be called upon to give such evidence of 
his fidelity and proficiency as the Corpora- 


| tion may require, and especially to write 


essays and dissertations upon such subjects, 
within the circle of his studies, as they shall 


| designate, and these, when completed, shall 
| be at their disposal.” 


Substitute for this mode of selection a com- 
petitive examination by some authorized 
body, and strike out the required residence at 
Cambridge, and you have essentially what is 

ceeded for the foundation of an Intercol- 
legiate Scholarship. 

If some such measure has not before 
been proposed among us, it is probably be- 
cause our collegiate system has not hitherto 
been ripe for it. But it is now ripe, or soon 
will be; and this opinion is indorsed by 
the most experienced college oificers to 
whom the project has been submitted. I 
would therefore urge its consideration on 
those interested in this class of subjects, and 
shall be glad to receive any hints that may 
go towards the perfecting of the plan. There 
is no well-devised educational. measure that 
does not sooner or later find, in America, a 
purse to back it. 





A NIGHT IN THE GARDEN OF THE 


TUILERIES. 








A NIGHT IN THE GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES. 


Ir was in the time of the Second Empire. 
To be exact, it was the night of the 18th of 
June, 1868; I remember the date, because, 
contrary to the astronomical theory of short 
nights at this season, this was the longest 
night I ever saw. It was the loveliest time 
of the year in Paris, when one was tempted 
to lounge all day in the gardens, and to give 
to sleep none of the balmy nights in this gay 
capital where the night was illuminated like 
the day, and some new pleasure or delight 
always led along the sparkling hours. Any 
day the Garden of the Tuileries was a micro- 


cosm repaying study. There idle Paris sunned | 


itself ; through it the promenaders flowed from 
the Rue de Rivoli gate by the palace to the 


entrance on the Place de la Concorde, out | 


to the Champs Elysées and back again ; here 
in the north grove gathered thousands to 
hear the regimental bands in the afternoon ; 
children chased butterflies about the flower- 
beds and amid the tubs of orange-trees ; 
travelers, guide-book in hand, stood resolutely 
and incredulously before the groups of statu- 
ary, wondering what that Infant was doing 
with the snakes, and why the recumbent 
figure of the Nile should have so many chil- 
vdren climbing over him ; or watched the long 
facade of the palace hour after hour, in the 
hope of catching at some window the flutter 
of a royal robe ; and swarthy, turbaned Zou- 
aves, erect, lithe, imsouciant, with the firm, 
springy step of the tiger, lounged along the 
allées. 

Napoleon was at home—a fact attested by a 
reversal of the hospitable rule of democracy, 
no visitors being admitted to the palace 
when he is at home. The private garden, 
close to the imperial residence, was also 
closed to the public, who in vain looked 
across the sunken fence to the parterres, 
fountains, and statues, in the hope that the 
mysterious man would come out there and 
publicly enjoy himself. But he never came, 
though [ have no doubt that he looked out 
of the windows upon the beautiful garden and 
his happy Parisians, upon the groves of 
horse-chestnuts, the needle-like fountain be- 
yond, the column of Luxor, up the famous 
and shining vista terminated by the Arch 
of the Star, and reflected with Christian com- 
placency upon the greatness of a monarch 
who was the lord of such splendors, and the 
goodness of a ruler who opened them all to 
his children. Especially when the western 
sunshine streamed down over it all, turning 
even the dust of the atmosphere into gold 

Vow. V.—25 








and emblazoning the windows of the .Tuile- 
ries with a sort of historic glory, his heart must 
have swelled within him in throbs of im- 
perial exultation. It is the fashion now-a- 
days not to consider him a great man, but 


| no one pretends to measure his goodness. 


The public garden of the Tuileries was 
closed at dusk, no one being permitted to 
remain in it after dark. I suppose it was 
not safe to trust the Parisians in the covert 
of its shades after night-fall, and no one 
could tell what foreign fanatics and assassins 


| might do if they were permitted to pass the 


night so near the imperial residence. At 
any rate, everybody was drummed out be- 
fore the twilight fairly began, and at the most 
fascinating hour for dreaming in the ancient 
garden. After sundown the great door of 
the Pavillon de I’'Horloge swung open and 
there issued from it a drum-corps, which 
marched across the private garden and down 
the broad allée of the public garden, drum- 
ming as if the Judgment-day were at hand, 
straight to the great gate of the Place de 
la Concorde, and returning by a side allée, 
beating up every covert and filling all the 
air with clamor until it disappeared, still 
thumping, into the court of the palace ; and 
all the square seemed to ache with the sound. 
Never was there such pounding sigce 
Thackeray's old Pierre, who, “just to keep 
up his drumming, one day drummed down 
the Bastille :” 

~~ 


** At midnight I beat the tattoo, 
And woke up the Pikemea of Paris 
To follow the bold Barbaroux.” 


On the waves of this drumming the people 
poured out from every gate of the garden, un- 
til the last loiterer.passed and the gendarmes 
closed the portals for the night. Before the 
lamps were lighted along the Rue de Rivoli 
and in the great square of the Revolution, 


the garden was left to the silence of its stat- 


ues and its thousand memories. I often 


| used to wonder, as I looked through the 


iron railing at night-fall, what might go on 
there, and whether historic shades might not 
flit about in the ghostly walks. 

Late in the afternoon of the eighteenth of 
June, after a long walk through the galleries 
of the Louvre, and excessively weary, I sat 
down to rest ona secluded bench in the 
southern grove of the garden, hidden from 
view by the tree-trunks. Where I sat I 
could see the old men and the children in 
that sunny flower-garden, J.a Petite Provence, 
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and I could see the great fountain-basin 
facing the Porte du Pont-Tournant. I must 
have ,heard the evening drumming, which 
was the signal for me to quit the garden; 
for I suppose even the dead in Paris hear 
that, and are sensitive to the throb of the 
glory-calling drum. But, if I did hear it, it 
was only like an echo of the past, and I did 
not heed it any more than Napoleon in his 
tomb at the Invalides heeds, through the 
drawn curtain, the chanting of the daily mass. 
Overcome, with fatigue, 1 must have slept 
soundly. 

When I awoke it was dark under the trees. 
I started up and went into the broad prom- 
enade. ‘The garden was deserted; I could 
hear the plash of the fountains, but no other 
sound therein. Lights were gleaming from 
the windows of the Tuileries, lights blazed 
along the Rue de Rivoli, dotted the great 
Square, and glowed for miles up the Champs 
Elysées. There was the steady roar of wheels 
and the tramping of feet without, but within 
was the stillness of death. 

What should I do? I am not naturally 
nervous, but to be caught lurking in the ‘Tui- 
leries Garden in the night would involve me 
in the gravest peril. ‘lhe simple way would 
have been to have gone tothe gate nearest 
the Pavillon de Marsan, and said to the po- 
liceman on duty there that I had inadver- 
tently fallen asleep, that I was usually a 
wide-awake citizen of the land that Lafay- 
ette went to save, that I wanted my dinner, 
and would like to get out. I walked down 
@ear enough to the gate to see the police- 
man, but my courage failed. Before I could 
stammer out half that explanation to him in 
his trifling language (which foreigners are 
mockingly told is the best in the world for 
conversation), he would either have slipped 
his hateful rapier through my body, or have 
raised analarm and called out the guards 
of the palace to hunt me down like a rabbit. 

A man in the Tuileries Garden at night ! 
an assassin! a conspirator! one of the car- 
bonari, perhaps a dozen of them—who knows? 
—Orsini bombs, gunpowder, Greek fire, Po- 
lish refugees, murder, émeutes, REVOLUTION ! 

No, I’m not going to speak to that 
person in the cocked-hat and dress-coat un- 
der these circumstances. Conversation with 
him out of the best phrase-books would be 
uninteresting. Diplomatic row between the 
two countries would be the least dreaded re- 
sult of it. A suspected conspirator against 
the life of Napoleon, without a chance for 
explanation, I saw myself clubbed, gagged, 
bound, searched (my minute notes of the 









Tuileries confiscated), and trundled off to 
the Conciergerie, and hung up to the ceiling 
in an iron cage there, like Ravaillac. 

I drew back into the shade and rapidly 
walked to the western gate. It was closed, of 
course. Oni the gate-piers stand the winged 


, steeds of Marly, never less admired than 


by me at that moment. They interested 


| me less than a group of the Corps d’ Afrique, 


who lounged outside, guarding the entrance 


| from the square, and unsuspicious that any 











assassin was trying to get out. 1 could seé 
the gleam of the lamps on their bayonets 
and hear their soft tread. Ask them to let me 
out? Hownimbly they would have scaled 
the fence and transfixed me! They like to 
do such things. No, no—whatever I do, I 
must keep away from the clutches of these 
cats of Africa. 

And enough there was to do, if I had been in 
a mind to doit. All the seats to sit in, all the 
statuary to inspect, all the flowers to smell. 
The southern terrace overlooking the Seine 
was closed, or I might have amused myself 
with the toy-railway of the Prince Imperial 
that ran nearly the whole length of it, with 
its switches and turnouts and houses ; or I 
might have passed delightful hours there 
watching the lights along the river and the 
blazing illumination on the distant ‘Trocade- 
ro. But I ascended the familiar northern ter- 
race and wandered amid its bowers, in com- 
pany with Hercules, Meleager, and other 
worthies I knew only by sight, smelling the 
orange-blossoms, and trying to fix the site 
of the old riding-school where the National 
Assembly sat in 1789. 

It must have been eleven o’clock when I 
found myself down by the private garden next 
the palace. Many of the lights in the offices 
of the household had been extinguished, but 
the private apartments of the Emperor in the 
wing south of the central pavilion were still 
illuminated. The Emperor evidently had 
not so much desire to goto bed as I had. 
I knew the windows of his petits appartements, 
as what good American did not?—and I won- 
dered if he was just then taking a little supper, 
if he had bid good night to Eugénie, if he was 
alone in his room, reflecting upon his grandeur 
and thinking what suit he should wear on the 
morrow in his ride to the Bois. Perhaps he 
was dictating an editorial for the official journal; 
perhaps he was according an interview to the 
correspondent of the London Gilorifer, 
perhaps one of the Abbotts was with him 
Or was he composing one of those import: 
ant love-letters of state to Madame Blank 
which have since delighted the lovers of litera- 
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ture? Iam nota spy, andI scorn to look 
into people’s windows late at night, but I was 
lonesome and hungry, and all that square 
round about swarmed with imperial guards, 
policemen, keen-scented Zouaves, and no- 
body knows what other suspicious folk. If 
Napoleon had known that there was a 
GARDEN ! 


MAN IN THE 


I suppose he would have called up his family, 
waked the drum-corps, sent for the Prefect of 
Police, put on the alert the sergents de ville, 
ordered under arms a regiment of the Im- 
perial Guards, and made it unpleasant for 
the Man. 

All these thoughts passed through my mind, 
not with the rapidity of lightning, as 1s usual 
in such cases, but with the slowness of con- 
viction. If I should be discovered, death 
would only stare me in the face about a min- 
ute. If he waited five minutes, who would 
believe my story of going to sleep and not 
hearing the drums? and if it were true, why 
didn’t I go at once to the gate, and not 
lurk round there all night like another 
Clement? And then I wondered if it was 
not the disagreeable habit of some night- 
patrol or other to beat round the garden 
before the Sire went to bed for good, to 
find just such characters as I was gradually 
getting to feel myself to be. 

But nobody came. Twelve o'clock, one 
o'clock sounded from the tower of the church 
of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, from the belfry 
that the signal was’ given for the beginning 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew—the 
same bells that tolled all that dreadful night 


nate Charles 1X. fired from the windows of 
thes Louvre upon stray fugitives on the 
quay— bells, the reminiscent sound of which 
a legend (which I fear isnot true) says at 
length drove Catharine de Medici from the 
Tuileries. 

One o'clock! The lights were going out 
in the Tuileries, had nearly all gone out. I 
wondered if the suspicious and timid and 
wasteful Emperor would keep the gas burn- 
ing all night in his room. ‘The night-roar of 
Paris still went on, sounding always to foreign 
ears like the beginning of a revolution. As 
I stood there, looking at the window that 
interested me most, the curtains were drawn, 
the window was opened, and a form appear- 
ed in a white robe. I had never seen the 
Emperor before in a night-gown, but I should 
have known him among a thousand. The 
Man of Destiny had on a white cotton night- 
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while the slaughter went on, while the effemi- | 





cap, with a peaked top and no tassel. It 
was the most natural thing in the world; he 
was taking a last look over his restless Paris 
before he turned in., What if he should see 
me! ILrespected that last look and withdrew 
into the shadow. Tired and hungry, | sat 
down to reflect upon the pleasures of the gay 
capital. 

One o’clock anda half! I had presence 
of mind enough to wind my watch ; indeed I 
was not likely to forget that, for time hung 
heavy on my hands. It was a gay capital. 
Would it never put out its lights and cease 
its uproar, and leave me to my reflections? 
In less than an hour the country legions 
would invade the city, the market-wagons 
would rumble down the streets, the vegetable- 
man and the strawberry-woman, the fishmon- 
gers and the greens-venders would begin their 
melodious cries, and there would be no re- 
pose fora man even in a public garden. It is 
secluded enough, with the gates locked, and 
there is plenty of room to turn over and 
change position; but it is a wakeful situa- 
tion at the best, a haunting sort of place, and 
I was not sure it was not haunted. 

1 had often wondered, as | strolled about 
here in the daytime or peered through the 
iron fence at dusk, if strange things did not 
go on here at night, with this crowd of effi- 
gies of persons historical and more or less 
mythological, in this garden peopled with the 
representatives of the dead, and no doubt by 
the shades of kings and queens and courtiers, 
intrigantes and panders, priests and soldiers, 
who lived once in this old pile—real shades, 
which are always invisible in the sunlight. 
They have local attachments, I suppose. 
Can science tell when they depart forever 
from the scenes of their objective intrusion 
into the affairs of this world, or how long they 
are permitted to revisit them? Is it true 
that in certain spiritual states, say of isolation 
or intense nervous alertness, we can see them 
as they can see each other? There was I— 
the I catalogued in the police description— 
present in that garden, yet so earnestly long- 
ing to be somewhere else, that would it be 
wonderful if my eido/on was somewhere else 
and could be seen?—though not by a po- 
liceman, for policemen have no spiritual 
vision. 

There were no policemen in the garden, 
that I was certain of; but a little after half- 
past one I saw a Man, not a man I had ever 
seen before, clad in doublet and hose, with a 
short cloak and a flat cap with a white plume, 
come out of the Pavillon de Flore and turn 
down the quay towagd the house—I had 
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seen that afternoon where it stood—of the 
beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrées. I might have 
been mistaken but for the fact that, just at this 
moment, a window opened in the wing of the 
same pavilion, and an effeminate boyish face, 
weak and cruel, with a crown on its head, 
appeared and looked down into the shadow 
of the building as if its owner saw what I had 
seen. And there was nothing remarkable in 
this, except that now-a-days kings do not 
wear crowns at night. It occurred to me 
that there was a masquerade going on in the 
Tuileries, though I heard no music, except 
the tinkle of, it might be, a harp, or “ the 
lascivious pleasing of a lute in a lady’s cham- 
ber,” and I walked along down toward the 
central pavilion. I was just in time to see 
two ladies emerge from it and disappear, 
whispering together, in the shrubbery ; the 
one old, tall and dark, with the Italian com- 
plexion, in a black robe, and the other young, 
petite, extraordinarily handsome, and clad in 
light and bridal stuffs, yet both with the same 
wily look that set me thinking on poisons, 
and with a grace and a subtle carriage of 
deceit that could be common only to mother 
and daughter. I didn’t choose to walk any 
further in the part of the garden they had 
chosen for a night promenade, and turned 
off abruptly. 

What? 

There, on the bench of the marble hemicy- 
cle in the north grove, sat a row of gray- 
beards, old men in the costume of the first 
Revolution, a sort of serene and benignant 
Areopagus. In the cleared space before them 
were a crowd of youths and maidens, specta- 
tors and participants in the Floral Games 
which were about to commence ; behind the 
old men stood attendants who bore chaplets 
of flowers, the prizes in the games. The 
young men wore short red tunics with copper 
belts, formerly worn by Roman lads at the 
ludii, and the girls tunics of white with loos- 
ened girdles, leaving their limbs unrestrained 
for dancing, leaping or running ; their hair 
was confined only by a fillet about the head. 
The pipers began to play and the dancers to 
move in rhythmic measures, with the slow and 
languid grace of those full of sweet wine and 
the new joy of the Spring, according to the 
habits of the golden age, which had come 
again by decree in Paris. This was the be- 
ginning of the classic sports, but it is not pos- 
sible for a modern pen to describe particu- 
larly the Floral Games. I remember that 
the Convention ordered the placing of these 
hemicycles in he garden, and they were exe- 
cuted from Robespidije’ designs ; but I sup- 
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pose I am the only person who ever saw the 
games played that were expected to be play- 
ed before them. It was a curious coinci- 
dence that the little livid-green man was also 
there, leaning against a tree and looking on 
with a half sneer. It seemed to me an odd 
classic revival, but then Paris has spasms of 
that, at the old Théatre Frangais and else- 
where. 

Pipes in the garden, lutes in the palace, 
paganism, Revolution—the situation was be- 
coming mixed, and I should not have been 
surprised at a ghostly procession from the 
Place de la Concorde, through the western 
gates, of the thousands of headless nobility, 
victims of the axe and the basket; but, 
thank Heaven, nothing of that sort appeared 
to add to the wonders of the night ; yet, as 
I turned a moment from the dancers, I thought 
I saw something move in the shrubbery. 
The Laocoén? It could not be. The arms 
moving? Yes. As I drew nearer the arms 
distinctly moved, putting away at length the 
coiling serpent, and pushing from the pedestal 
the old-men boys, his comradesin agony. Lao- 
coén shut his mouth, which had been stretch- 
ed open for about eighteen centuries, un- 
twisted the last coil of the snake, and stepped 
down, a free man. After this it did not sur- 
prise me to see Spartacus also step down and 
approach him, and the two ancients square 
off for fisticuffs, as if they had done it often 
before, enjoying at night the release from the 
everlasting pillory of art. It was the hour of 
releases, and I found myseif in a moment in 
the midst of a “classic revival,” whimsical 
beyond description. A®neas hastened to de- 
posit his aged father in a heap on the gravel 
and ran after the Sylvan Nymphs; Theseus 
gave the Minotaur a respite ; Themistocles 
was bending over the dying Spartan, ‘who 
was coming to life; Venus Pudita was walts- 
ing about the diagonal basin with Antinous ; 
Ascanius was playing marbles with the infant 
Hercules. In this unreal phantasmagoria it 
was a relief to me to see walking in the area 
of the private garden two men: the one a 
stately person with a kingly air, a handsome 
face, his head covered with a huge wig that 
fell upon his shoulders; the other a farmer- 
like man, stout and ungracious, the counter- 
part of the pictures of the intendant Colbert. 
He was pointing up to the palace, and seem- 
ed to be speaking of some alterations, to 
which talk the other listened impatiently. I 
wondered what Napoleon, who by this time 
Was probably dreaming of Mexico, would 
have said, ifhe had looked out and seen, no 
one man in the garden, but dozens of men. 
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and all the stir that I saw; if he had known, 
indeed, that the Great Monarch was walking 
under his windows. 

I said it wasa relief to me to see two 
real men, but I had no reason to complain 
of solitude thereafter till daybreak. That 
any one saw or noticed me I doubt, and I 
soon became so reassured that I had more 
delight than fear in watching the coming and 
going of personages I had supposed dead a hun- 


dred years and more, the appearance at win- | 


dows of faces lovely, faces sad, faces terror- 
stricken, the opening of casements and the 
dropping of billets into the garden, the flut- 
ter of disappearing robes, the faint sounds of 
revels from the interior of the palace, the 
hurrying. of feet, the flashing of lights, the 
clink of steel, that told of partings and 
sudden armings, and the presence of a king 
that will be denied at no doors. I saw 
through the windows of the long Galerie de 
Diane the roués of the Regency at supper, 
and at table with them a dark, semi-barbarian 
littke man in a coat of Russian sable, the 
coolest head in Europe at a drinking-bout. 
I saw enter the south pavilion a tall lady in 
black, with the air of a royal procuress ; and 
presently crossed the garden and disappear- 
ed in the pavilion a young Parisian girl, and 
then another and another, a flock of inno- 
cents, and I thought instantly of that dread- 
ful Parc aux Cerfs at Versailles. 

So wrought upon was I by the sight of 
this infamy that I scarcely noticed the in- 
coming of a royal train at the southern end 
of the palace, and notably in it a lady with 
light hair and noble mien, and the look in 
her face of a hunted lioness at bay. I say 
scarcely, for hardly had the royal cortége 
passed within, when there atose a great 
clamor in the inner court, like the roar of 
an angry multitude, a scuffling of many 
feet, firing of guns, thrusting of pikes, follow- 
ed by yells of defiance in mingled French 
and German, the pitching of Swiss guards 
from door-ways and windows, and the flash- 
ing of flambeaux that ran hither and thither. 
“Oho!” I said, * Paris has come to call upon 
its sovereign ; the pikemen of Paris, led by 
the bold Barbaroux.” 

The tumult subsided as suddenly as it had 
risen, hushed, I imagined, by the jarring of 
cannon from the direction of St. Roche ; and 
in the quiet I saw a little soldier alight at the 
Rue de Rivoli gate—a little man whom you 
might mistake for a corporal of the guard— 
with a wild, coarse-featured Corsican (say, 
rather, Basque) face, his disordered chestnut 
hair darkened to black locks by the use of 








pomatum—a face selfish and false, but deter- 
mined as fate. So this was the beginning 
of the Napoleon “ legend ;” and by and by this 
coarse head will be idealized into the Roman 
Emperor type, in which I myself might have 
believed but for the revelations of this night 
of strange adventure. 

What 7s history ? What is this drama and 
spectacle, that has been put forth as history, 
but a cover for petty intrigue, and deceit, 
and selfishness, and cruelty ? A man shut 
into the Tuileries Garden begins to think 
that it is all an illusion, the trick of a disor- 
dered fancy. Who was Grand, who was 
Well-Beloved, who was Desired, who was the 
Idol of the French, who was worthy to be 
called a King of the Citizens? .O for the 
light of day ! 

And it came, faint and tremulous, touch- 
ing the terraces of the palace and the column 
of Luxor. But what procession was that 
moving along the southern terrace ? A squad 
of the National Guard on horseback, a score 
or so of king’s officers, a King on foot, 
walking with uncertain step, a Queen lean- 
ing on his arm, both habited in black, moved 
out of the western gate. The king and 
the queen paused a moment on the very spot 
where Louis XVI. was beheaded, and then 
got into a carriage drawn by one horse and 
were driven rapidly along the quays in the 
direction of St. Cloud. And again Revolution, 
on the heels of the fugitives, poured into the 
old palace and filled it with its tatterdemalions. 

Enough for me that daylight began to 
broaden. “Sleep on,” I said, “O real Presi- 
ident, real Emperor (by the grace of coup 
@’ état) at last, in the midst of the most vir- 
tuous court in Europe, loved of good Amer- 
icans, eternally established in the hearts of 
your devoted Parisians! Peace to the pal- 
ace and peace to its lovely garden, of both 
of which I have had quite enough for one 
night.” 

The sun came up, and as I looked about 
all the shades and concourse of the night had 
vanished. Day had begun in the vast city, 
with all its roar and tumult, but the garden- 
gates would not open till seven, and I must 
not be seen before the early stragglers should 
enter and give me a chance of escape. In 
my circumstances I would rather be the first to 
enter than the first to go out in the morning, 
past those lynx-eyed gendarmes. From my 
covért I eagerly watched for my coming de- 
liverers. ‘The first to appear was a chiffonnier, 
who threw his sack and pick down by the 
basin, bathed his face, and drank from his 
hand., It seemed tome almost like an act 
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of worship, and I would have embraced that 
rag-picker as a brother. But I knew that 
such a proceeding in the name even of 
égalité and fraternité would have been mis- 
interpreted ; and I waited till two and three 
and a dozen entered by this gate and that, 
and I was at full liberty to stretch my limbs 








and walk out upon the quay as nonchalant 
as if I had been taking a morning stroll. 

I have reason to believe that the police 
of Paris never knew where I spent the night 
of the 18th of June. It must have mystified 
them. 


THE CHRISTMAS CLUB. 


A GHOST STORY. 


‘Tue Dickens!” 

That was just what Charley Vanderhuyn 
said that Christmas Eve. and as a faithful his- 
torian I give the exact words. It sounded 
like swearing, though why we should regard 
it profane to make free with the devil’s name, 
or even his Nickname, I never could see. 
Can you? Besides, there was some ambi- 
guity about Charley’s use of the word under 
the circumstances, and he himself couldn’t 
tell whether his exclamation had reference to 
the Author of Evils or only to the Author of 
Novels. ‘The circumstances were calculated 
to suggest equally thoughts of the Great 





Teller of Stories and of the Great Story- | 


teller, and | have a mind to amuse you at 
this Christmas season by telling you the cir- 
cumstances, and letting you decide, if you can, 
which Dickens it was that Charles Vander- 
huyn intended. 

Charley Vanderhuyn was one of those 
young men that could grow, nowhere on this 
Continent except in New York. He had 
none of the severe dignity that belongs to a 
young man of wealth who has passed his life 
in sight of long rows of red brick houses, with 
clean door steps and white wooden shutters. 
Something of the venerableness of Independ- 


ence Hall, the dignity of Girard College, and | 


the air of financial importance that belongs 
to the Mint, gets into the blood of a Phila- 
delphian. Charley had none of that. 
Neither did he have that air of profound 
thought, that Adams-Hancock-Quincy-Web- 
ster-Emerson-Sumner look that is the in- 
evitable mark of Beacon Street. When 
you see such a young man you know that he 
has grown part of Faneuil Hall, and the Com- 
. mon, and the Pond, and the Historic Elm. 
He has lived where the very trees are learned, 
and carry their Latin names about with them. 
Charley had none of the “vim” and dash 
that belongs to a Westerner. He was of the 
metropolis—metropolitan. He had good 
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blood in him, else he could never have found- 


ed the Christmas Club, for you cannot get, 


more out of a man than there is in his blood. 
Charley Vanderhuyn bore a good old Dutch 
name—I have heard that the Van der 
Huyns were a famous and noble family— 
his Dutch blood was mingled with other 
good strains, and the whole was mellowed 
into generousness and geniality in gene- 
rations of prosperous ancestors; for the 
richest and choicest fruit (and the rankest 
weeds, as well!) can only be produced in the 
sunlight. And a very choice fruit of a very 
choice stock was and is our Charley Vander- 
huyn. ‘That everybody knows who knows 
him now, and that we all felt who knew him 
earlier, in the days of the Hasheesh Club. 
You remember the Hasheesh Club, doubt- 
less. In its day it numbered the choicest 
spirits in New York, and the very center of 
all of them was this same Charley Vander- 
huyn, whose face, the boys used to say, was 
like the British Empire—for on it the sun 
never set. His unflagging spirits, his keen 
love for society, his quick sympathy with 
everybody, his fine appreciation of every 
man’s good points, whatever they’might be, 
made Charley a prince wherever he wept. I 
said he was the center of the circle of young 
men about the Hasheesh Club ten years ago, 
and so he was, though, to tell the truth, he 
was then but about twenty-one years of age. 
They had a great time at the Club, I remem 
ber, when he came of age, and came into pos 
session of his patrimony—a trifle of half a 
million I believe. He gave a dinner, and 
there was such a time as the Hasheesh Club 
never saw before nor since. I fear there 
was over-much wine-drinking, and I am sure 
there was a fearful amount of punch drunk. 
Charley never drank to excess, never lost 
his self-control for a moment under any 
temptation. But there was many another 
young man of different temperament, to whom 
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the rooms of the Club were what candles are 
to moths. One poor fellow, who always burnt 
his wings, was a blue-eyed golden-haired young 
magazine writer of that day. We all thought 
of his ability and promise—his name was 
John Perdue, but you will doubtless remember 
him by his zom de plume of “ Baron Bertram.” 
Poor fellow! he loved Charley passionately, 
and always drank himself drunk at the Club. 
He wasted all he had and all he made, his 
clothes grew shabby, he borrowed of Charley, 
who was always open-handed, until his pride 
would allow him to borrow no more. He 
had just married, too, and he was so ashamed 
of his own wreck that he completed his ruin 
by drinking to forget it. I am not writing a 
story with a temperance moral; temperance 
tales are always stupid, and always useless. 
The world is brimfull of walking morals on 
that subject, and if one will not read the les- 
son of the life of his next-door neighbor, what 
use of bringing Lazarus from the dead to 
warn him of a perdition that glares at him out 
of the eyes of so many men. 

I only mentioned John Perdue—poor golden 
haired “Baron Bertram”—because he had 
something to do with the circumstances 











which led Charley Vanderhuyn to use that | 


ambiguous interjection about “the Dickens! 
Perdue, as I said, dropped away from the 
Hasheesh Club, lost his employment as lite- 
rary editor of the Luminary, fell out of good 
society, and at last earned barely enough to 
keep him and his wife and his child in bread, 
and to supply himself with whiskey, by writing 
sensation stories for the “penny dreadfuls.” 
We all suspected that he would not have re- 
ceived half so much for his articles had they 
been paid for on their merits, or at the stand- 
ard price for hack writing. But Charley Van- 
derhuyn had something to do with it. He 
sent Henry Vail—he always sent Henry Vail 
on his missions of mercy—to find out where 
Perdue sold his articles, and I have no doubt 
the price of each article was doubled, at Van- 
derhuyn’s expense. 

And that mention of Henry Vail reminds 
me that I cannot tell this story rightly unless I 
let you know who he was. A distant relation 
of Charley’s, I believe. He was a studious fel- 
low from the country, and quite awkward in 
company. The contrast between him and 
Charley was marked. Vanderhuyn was ab- 
sdlutely aw fait in all the usages of society : he 
knew by instinct how a thing ought to be 
done, and his example was law. He had a ge- 
nius for it, everybody said. Vail was afraid of 
his shadow, did not know just what was pro- 
per to do in any new circumstances. His 
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manners- hung about him loosely—Vander- 
huyn’s were part of himself. When Vail came 
to the Hasheesh Club for the first time, it 
was on the occasion of Charley's majority 
dinner. Vail consulted Vanderhuyn about 
his costume, and was told that he must wear 
evening dress; and never having seen any- 
thing but provincial society, he went with per- 


| fect assurance to a tailor’s and ordered a new 


frock coat and a white vest. When he saw 
that the other gentlemen present wore dress 
coats, and that most of them had black vests, 
he was in some consternation. He even de- 
bated whether he should not go out and hire 
a dress coat for the evening. He drew 
Charley aside, and asked him why he did not 
tell him that those sparrow-tail things had 
come into fashion again ! 

But he never took kindly to the club-life ; 
he soon saw that however harmless it might 
be to some men, it was destruction to others. 
After attending a few times, Henry Vail, who 
was something of a Puritan, and much of a 
philanthropist, declared his opposition to what 
he called an English dissipation. 

Henry Vail was a scholarly fellow, of real 
genius, and studied for the ministry; but he 
had original notions, and about the time he 
was to have taken deacon’s orders in the Epis- 
copal Church he drew back. He said that 
orders would do for some men, but he did not 
intend to build a wall between himself and 
his fellows. He could do more by remaining 


| aman of like passions with other men than 





he could by casing himself in a clerical 
“ strait-jacket,” as he called it. Having a 
little income of his own, he set up on his own 
account, in the dingiest part of that dingy 
street called Huckleberry Street—the name, 
with all its suggestions of fresh fields and pure 
air and |iberty, is a dreary mockery. Just 
where Greenfield Court—the blackest and din- 
giest of New York alleys—runs out of Huckle- 
berry Street, he set up shop, to use his own 
expression. He was a kind of independent 
lay clergyman, ministering to the physical and 
spiritual wants of his neighbors, climbing to 
garrets and penetrating to cellars, now talking 
to a woman who owned a candy and ginger- 
bread stall, and now helping to bury a drunk- 
en sailor. Such a life for a scholar! But he 
always declared that digging out Greek and 
Hebrew roots was not half so fascinating a 
work as digging out human souls from the 
filth of Huckleberry Street. 

Of course he did not want for money to 
carry on his operations. Charley Vander- 
huyn’s investments brought large returns, 
and Charley knew how to give, When 
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Vail would begin a pathetic story, Vander- 
huyn would draw out his check-book, and 


say, “ How much shall it be, Harry ?—never | 


mind the story. It’s handy to have you to 
give away my money for me. 
take the trouble to see that it went to the 
people that needed. One dollar given by 
you is worth ten that I bestow on ‘Tom, 


Dick and Harry, so I prefer to let Tom and | 
| live round the world, but round the first 


Dick go without, and give it all to Harry.” 


In fact Vanderhuyn had been the prey of so | 


many impostors that he adopted the plan of 
sending all of his applicants to Vail, with a 
note to him, which generally ran thus, “* Please 
investigate.” 
bother him, and then he took to entrusting 


to Vail each month a sum equal to what he | 
| and handed it to Vail. 


had been in the habit of giving away loosely. 
It was about the first. of December, four 


years ago, that Harry Vail, grown younger | 


and fresher in two years of toil among the 
poor—-glorified he seemed by the tenderness 


of his sympathies and the nobleness of his | 


aims—it was four years ago that Harry came 
into Charley Vanderhuyn’s rooms for his re- 
gular monthly allotment. Vail generally came 
in the evening, and Charley generally man- 
aged to be disengaged for that evening. The 
two old friends whose paths diverged so 
widely were fond of one another’s company, 


and Vail declared that he needed one even- | 


ing in the month with Vanderhuyn; he 
liked to carry away some of Charley’s sun- 
shine to the darkness of Huckleberry Street 
and Greenfield Court. And Charley said 
that Harry brought more sunlight than he 
took. I believe he was right. Charley, like 
all men who live without a purpose, was 
growing less refined and charming than 
he had been, his cheeks were just a trifle 
graver than those of the young Charley had 
been. But he talked magnificently as ever. 
Vail said that he himself was an explorer in 
a barbarous desert, and that Charles Vander- 
huyn was the one civilized man he could 
meet. 

It is a curious thing that Vail had never 
urged Charley to a different life from the self- 
indulgent one that he led, but it was a pecu- 
liarity of Henry’s that he was slow to attack 
a man directly. I have heard that it was 
one great secret of his success among the 
poor, that he would meet an intemperate 
man twenty times, perhaps, before he attack- 
ed his vice. ‘Then, when the man had ceased 
to stand guard, Vail would suddenly find an 
entrance to him by an unwatched gate. It 
was remarkable, too, that when he did seize 
on a man he never for an instant relaxed his 


I should never | 


The tramps soon ceased to | 


| angel as you are, Vail. 





grasp. I have often looked at his aquiline 
nose, and wondered if it were not an index 
to this eagle-like swoop at the right moment, 
and this unwavering firmness of hold. 

On this evening, about the first of Decem- 
ber, four years ago, he sat in Charley's cozy 
bed-room and listened to Vanderhuyn’s 


| stories of a life antipodal to the life he was 


accustomed to see—for the antipodes do not 


street corner—he listened and laughed at the 
graphic and eloquent and grotesque pictures 
that Charley drew for him till nearly mid- 
night, and then got ready to go back to his 
home, among the noisy saloons of Huckle- 
berry Street. Charley drew out his check- 
book, and wrote and tore off the check, 

“I want more, Charley, this time,” said 
Vail in his quiet, earnest way, with gray eyes 
fixed on his friend’s blue ones. 

“Got more widows without coal than 
usual, eh, old fellow? How much shall it 
be? Double? Ask anything. I can’t refuse 
the half of my fortune to such a good 
I don’t spend any 
money that pays so well as what I give you. 
I go to the clubs and to parties. I sit at the 
opera and listen to Signora Scracchioli, and 
say to myself, ‘Well, there’s Vail using my 
money to help some poor devil in trouble.’ 
I tell you I get a comfortable conscience 
by an easy system of commutation. Here, 
exchange with me, this is for double the 
amount, and I am glad you mentioned it.” 

‘But I want more than that this time,” 
and Vail fixed his eyes on Charley in a way 
that made the latter feel just a little ill at 
ease, a sensation very new to him. 

“ Well. how much, Harry? Don’t be afraid 
to ask. I told you you should have half my 
kingdom, old fellow?” And Vanderhuyn 
took his pen, and began to date another 
check. 

“ But Charley, I am almost afraid to ask; 
I want more than half you have—I want 
something worth more than all you have.” 

“Why, you make me curious. Never saw 
you in that vein before, Vail,” and Charley 
twisted a piece of paper, lighted it in the gas- 


| jet, and held it gracefully in his fingers while 


he set his cigar going, hoping to hide his 
restlessness under the wistful gaze of his 
friend by this occupation of his attention. 

But however nervous Henry Vail might be 
in the performance of little acts that were 
mere matters of convention, there was no 
lack of quiet self-possession in matters that 
called out his earnestness of spirit. And now 
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he sat gazing steadily at Charley until the 
cigar had been gracefully lighted, the bit of 
paper tossed on the grate, and until Charley 
had watched his cigar a moment. When the 
atter reluctantly brought his eyes back into 


range with the dead-earnest ones tbat had | 


never ceased to look on him with that strange 
wistful expression, then Henry Vail pro- 
ceeded. 

“T want you, Charley.” 

Charley laughed heartily now. “Me? 
What a missionary / would make ! Kid-glove 
gospeller I'd be called in the first three days, 
What a superb Sunday-school teacher I'd 
make! Why, Henry Vail, you know better. 





“Charley, I don’t want to preach,” said 
Vail ; “but you know that this doctrine of 
mere selfish floating on the current of impulse, 
which your traveler poet teaches is devil- 
ish laziness, and devilish laziness always tends 
to something worse. You may live such a life, 
and quote such poetry, but you don’t believe 
that a man should flow on like a purposeless 
river. The lines you quoted bear the mark 
of a restless desire to apologize to conscience, 


| for a fearful waste of power and possibility. 


There’s just one thing in this world I have a | 


talent for—and that’s society. I’m a man of 
the world in my very fiber. But as for fol- 
lowing in your illustrious footsteps—I wish I 
could be so good a man, but you see I’m not 
built in that way. I’m a man of the world.” 

“That's just what I want,” said Henry 
Vail, looking with the same tender, wistful look 
into his friend’s eyes. “If I’d wanted a mis- 
sionary I shouldn’t have come to you. If I'd 
wanted a Sunday-school.teacher, I could have 
found twenty betier ; and for tract distribut- 
ing and Bible-reading, you couldn't do either 
if you'd try. What I want for Huckleberry 


Street more than I want anything else, is a 


man of the world. You are a man of the 
world,—of the whole world. I have seen a 
restaurant waiter stop and gape and listen to 
your talk. I have seen a coal-heaver delight- 
ed with your manners when you paid him. 
Charley, you’re the most magnificent man of 
the world I ever saw. Must a man of the 
world be useless? I tell you I want you for 
God and Huckleberry Street, and I mean to 
have you some day, old fellow ;” and the per- 
fect assurance with which he said this, and 
the settled conviction of final success that 
was visible in his quiet gray eyes, fascinated 
Charley Vanderhuyn, and he felt spell-bound, 
like the wedding guest by the “ Ancient Mari- 
ner.” 
“I tell you what, Henry,” he said presently, 
“T’ve got no call. I’m an Epicurean. I say 
to you in the words of an American poet :— 
*Take the current of your nature, make it stagnant 
if you will : 

Dam it up to drudge forever at the service of your 
will. 

Mine the rapture and the freedom of the torrent on 
the hill! 

I shall wander o’er the meadows where the fairest 
blossoms call : 

Though the ledges seize and fling me headlong from 
the rocky wall, 

I shalt apy rainbow hanging o’er the ruins of my 





No,” he said, rising, “1 don’t want that check. 
This one will do; but you won't forget that 
God and Huckleberry Street want you, and 
they will have you, too, noble-hearted fellow. 
Good night ! God bless you!” and he shook 
Charley’s hand and went out into the night 
to seek his home in Huckleberry Street. And 
the genial Charley never saw his brave friend 
again. Yes, he did, too. Or did he? 


Il. 


The month of December four years ago 
was a month of much festivity in the metro- 
polis. Charley was wanted nearly every 
night to grace some gathering or other, and 
Charley was too obliging to refuse to go 
where he was wanted,—that is, when he was 
wanted in Fifth Avenue or Thirty-fourth 
Street. As for Huckleberry Street and Green- 
field Court they were fast fading out of Char 
ley’s mind. He knew that Henry Vail would 
introduce the subject when he came for his 
January check, and he expected some an- 
noyance from the discussion of the question— 
annoyance, because there was something in 
his own breast that answered to Vail’s appeal. 
Charley was more than an Epicurean. To 
eat and drink, to laugh and talk, and die, was 
not enough for such a soul. He mentally 
compared himself to Felix, and said that Vail 
wouldn’t let him forget his duty, anyhow. 
But for the present it was too delightful to 
him to honor the entertainment given by the 
Honorable Mr. So-and-so and lady; it was 
pleasant to be assured by Mrs. Forty-Mil- 
lions that her party would fail but for his pre- 
sence. And then he had just achieved the 
end of his ambition. He was President of 
the Hasheesh Club. He took his seat at the 
head of the table on Christmas Eve. 

Now, patient reader, we draw near to the 
time when Charley uttered the exclamation 
set down at the head of this story. Bear 
with my roundabout way of telling a little 
longer. It is Christmas-tide anyway, why 
should we hurry ourselves through this happy 
season ? 
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Just as Charley went into the door of the 
Club-House—you remember the Hasheesh 
Club-House was in Madison Avenue then— 
just as Charley entered, he met the burly form 
and genial face of the eminent Dr. Van 


Doser, who said, “ Well, Vanderhuyn, how’s | 


your cousin Vail ?”—‘“ Is he sick?” asked 
Charley, struck with a foreboding that made 
him tremble. 

“Sick ? Didn’t you know? Well, that’s just 
Jike Vail. He was taken with small-pox two 
weeks ago, and I wanted to take the risk of 
penalties and not report his case, but he 
said if I didn’t he would do it himself; that 
sanitary regulations requiring small-pox pa- 
tients to go to a hospital were necessary, and 
that it became one in his position to set a 
good example to Huckleberry Street. So 1 
was compelled to report him, and let him go 
to the Island. 
For fear you would try to communicate with 
him probably, and thus expose yourself to in- 
fection. Extraordinary man that Vail. I! 
never saw his like,” and with that the Doc- 
tor turned to speak to some gentlemen who 
had just come in. 

And so Charley’s Christmas Eve dinner at 
the Hasheesh Club was spoiled. ‘There. are 


two inconvenient things in this world—a 
conscience and a tender heart—and Charley 


Vanderhuyn was plagued with both. While 
going through with the toasts, his mind was 
busy with poor Henry Vail suffering in a 
small-pox hospital. In his graceful response 
to the sentiment, “The President of the 
Hasheesh Club,” he alluded to the retiring 
president, and made some witty remark—lI 
forget what—about his being a denizen of 
Lexington Avenue; but in saying Lexington 
Avenue he came near slipping into Huckle- 
berry Street, and in fact he did get the first 
syllable out before he checked himself. He 
was horrified afterwards to think how near he 
had come, later in the evening, to addressing 
the company as “ Gentlemen of the Small- 
pox Hospital.” 

Charley drank more wine and punch than 
usual. ‘Those who sat near him looked at 
one another significantly, in a way that implied 
their belief that Vanderhuyn was too much 
elated over his election. Little did they 
know that at that moment the presidency of 
the famous Hasheesh Club appeared to Char- 
ley the veriest bawble in the world. If he had 
not known how futile would be any attempt 
to gain an entrance to the small-pox hospital 
he would have excused himself, and started for 
the Island on the instant. 

But it was one o'clock before Charley got 


And he hasn’t let you know? | 


| away. Out of the brilliantly lighted rooms he 

walked, stunned with grief, and a little heavy 
| with the wine and punch he had drunk, for in 
| his pre-occupation of mind he had forgotten to 
be as cautious as usual. Following an im- 
pulse, he took a car and went directly down 
town, and then made his way to Huckleberry 
Street. He stopped at a saloon door and 
asked if they could tell him were Mr. Vail’s 
rooms were. 

“The blissed man as wint about like a 
saint! Shure and I can,” said the boozy Irish- 
man. ‘Its right ferninst where yer afther 
stanin, up the stairs on the corner of Grane- 
field Coort—over there, bedad.” 

Seeing a light in the rooms indicated by the 
man, Charley crossed over, passed through a 
| sorrowful-looking crowd at the door, and went 
| up the stairs. He found the negro woman who 
kept the rooms for Vail, standing talking to an 
Irishwoman. Both the women were deeply 
pitted with small-pox. 

He inquired if they could tell him how Mr. 
Vail was. 

**Oh, honey, he’s done dead sence three 
o'clock,” said the black woman, sitting down 
in a chair, and beginning to wipe her eyes on 
her apron. ‘This Misses Mcgroarty’s jist 
done tole me this minute.” 

The Irishwoman came round in front of 
Mr. Vanderhuyn, and looked inquisitively at 
him a moment, and then said, “ Faix, mis- 
ter, and is yer name Charley ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” said Vanderhuyn. 

“ Because I thought, mebbe, you might be 
after him, the gentleman. It’s me husband 
Pat Mcgroarty as is a nurruss in the horsepital, 
and a good one as iver ye seed, and its Pat as 
has been a tellin me about that blissed saint 
of a man, as how in his delairyum he kept a 
talkin to Charley all the time, and Pat said as 
he seemed to have something on his mind he 
wanted to say to Charley. An’ whin I see 
yer face, sich a gintleman’s face as ye’ve got, 
too, I says shure that must be Charley.” 

“What did he say?” asked Vanderhuyn. 

“Shure and Pat said it wasn’t much he 
could gether, for he was ina awful delairyum, 
ye know, but he would keep a sayin,’ ‘ Char- 
ley, Charley, God and Huckleberry Street want 
you.’ Pat says he'd say it so awful as would 
make him shiver, that God and Huckleberry 
Street wanted Charley. Shure it must a bin 
the delairyum, you know, that made him mix 
up things loike, and put God and Huckleberry 
Street together, when its more loike the divil 
would seem more proper to go with Huckle- 
berry Street, ye know. But if yer name’s 
Charley, and yer loike the loike’s of him as is 
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dead, shure Huckleberry Street is after want- 
in’ of you, bad enough.” 

“ My name’s Charley, but I’m not a bit 
like him, though, I’m sorry to say, my good 
woman. ‘Tell your husband to come and see 
me—there’s my number.” 

Charley went out, and the men at the door 
whispered, “that must be the rich man as 
give him allthe money.” He took the last 
car up-town, and he who had been two hours 
before in that brilliant company at the Hash- 
eesh was now one of ten people riding in 
a street car. Of his fellow-passengers six 
were drunken men and two were low women 
of the town; one of them had no bonnet and 
lacked a penny of enough to pay her fare, but 
the conductor mercifully let her ride, remark- 
ing to Vanderhuyn, who stood on the plat- 
form, that “the poor devil had a hard life 
anyhow.” Said I not a minute ago, that the 
antipodes live, not around the world, but 
around the street corner? Antipodes ride in 
the same street car. 

As the car was passing Mott Street, a pas- 
senger, half drunk, came out, turned his hag- 
gard face a moment towards the face of 
Charley Vanderhuyn, and then with an ex- 
clamation of startled recognition, leaped 
from the car and hurried away in the darkness. 


It was not till the car had gone three blocks 
farther that Vanderhuyn guessed, from the 
golden hair, that this was Perdue, the brilliant 
“Baron Bertram” of the early days of the 
Hasheesh Club. 

When Charley got back to his luxurious 
apartments, he was possessed with a supersti- 


tious feeling. He took up the paper-weight 
that Henry Vail had held in his hand the 
very last night he was in this parlor, and he 
thought the whole conversation over as he 
smoked his cigar, fearing to put out his light. 

“Confound the man that invented ghost- 
stories for a Christmas amusement,” he said, 
as he remembered Old Scrooge and Tiny 
Tim. “Well, I'm not Old Scrooge anyhow, 
if I’m not as good as poor Henry Vail.” 

I do not know whether it was the reaction 
from the punch he had drunk, or the sudden 
shock of Vail’s death, or the troubled con- 
science, or both, when he got into bed he 
found himself shaking with nervousness. 

He had been asleep an hour perhaps, when 
he heard a genuine Irish voice say, “ Faix 
mister, and is yer name Charley?” 

He started up,—looked around the room. 
He had made so much concession to his 
nervous feeling that he had not turned the 
gas quite out, as was his custom. The dim 
duskiness made him shudder, he expected to 





see the Huckleberry Street Irishwoman look- 
ing at him. But he shook off his terror a 
little, uttered another malediction on the 
man that invented Christmas ghost-stories, 
concluded that his illusion must have come 
from his lying on his left side, turned over, 
and reflected that by so doing he would re- 
lieve his heart and stomach from the weight 
of his liver, repeated this physiological reflec- 
tion in a soothing way two or three times, 
dropped off into a quiet snooze, and almost 
immediately found himself sitting bolt up- 
right in bed, shaking with a chill-terror, sure 
that the Irish voice had again asked the 
question, “ Faix, mister, and is your name 
Charley?” He had a feeling, though his 
back was toward the table, that some one sat 
at the table. Charley was no coward, but it 
took him a minute or two to shake off his 
terror, and regain enough self-control to look 
around. 

For a moment he saw, or thought he saw, 
a form sitting at the table, then it disappear- 
ed, and then, after a good while, Charley got 
himself composed to sleep again, this time 
with his head well bolstered, to reduce the 
circulation in the brain, as he reflected. 

He did not get to sleep, however, for be- 
fore he became unconscious the Irish voice 
from just above the carved head-board spoke 
out so clear now, that there could be no mis- 
take, “‘ Faix, mister, and is yer name Char- 
ley?” It was then that he rose up in bed 
and uttered the exclamation which I set 
down in the first line of this story. Charley 
Vanderhuyn could not tell whether he meant 
Charles Dickens or Nick. Perhaps you can. 
Indeed, it doesn’t seem to matter much after 
all. 


III. 


A narrative of this sort, like a French ser- 
mon, divides itself into three parts. I have 
now got through the preliminary tangle- 
ments of the history of the founding of the 
Christmas Club, and I hope to be able to tell 
the remainder of the story with as few digres- 
sions as possible, for even at Christmas-tide 
a body doesn’t want his stories to stretch 
out to eternity, even if they are ghostly. 

Charley Vanderhuyn said “ The Dickens,” 
and though his meaning was indefinite, he 
really meant it, whatever it might be. He 
looked up at the ornamental figure carved on 
the rich head-board of his bed, as if he sus- 
pected that the head-board of English wal- 
nut had spoken in Irish. He looked at the 
head-board intently a long time, partly be- 
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cause the Irish voice had come from that 
direction, and partly because he was afraid to 
look round toward the table. He £new, just 
as well before he looked around as he did 
afterwards, what he should see. He saw it 
before he looked round by some other vision 
than that of his eyes, and that was what made 
him shiver so. He knew that the persistent 
gray eyes were upon him, that they would 
never move until he looked round. He coudd 
feel the look before he saw it. 

At last he turned slowly. Sure enough, in 
that very chair by the table sat the Presence, 
the Ghost—the—it was Henry Vail; or was 
it? There, in the dim light, was the aqui- 
line nose like an eagle’s beak, there were the 
steady unwavering gray eyes, with that same 
earnest wistful look fastened on Vanderhuyn ; 
the features were Vail’s, but the face was 
plowed and pitted fearfully as with the small- 
pox. All this Charley saw, and saw through 
the ghost and beyond—the carving on the 
rosewood dressing-case was quite as visible 
through the unsubstantial apparition as be- 
fore. Charley was not ordinarily superstitious, 
and he quickly reasoned that his excited ima- 
gination had confounded the features of Harry 
Vail’s face with the pock-marked visage of 
the Huckleberry Street Irishwoman. So he 


shook himself, rubbed his eyes and looked 


again. The apparition this time was much 
more distinct, and it lifted the paper-weight, 
as Henry had three weeks before. Charley 
was so sure that it was Henry Vail himself 
that he began to get up to shake hands with 
his friend, but the perfect transparency of the 
apparition checked him, and he hid his face 
in his hands a moment, in a terror ‘that he 
could no longer conceal from himself. 

“What do you want?” he said at last, 
lifting his eyes. 

“I want you, Charley!” said the ghost. 

Now I hardly know how to describe to 
you the manner in which the ghost replied. 
It was not speech, nor any attempt at speech. 
You have seen a mesmerist or biologist, or 
whatever-you-call-him-ist, communicate with 
a man under his spell without speech: He 
looks at him, wd/s that a distinct impression 
shall be made on his victim, and the poor 
fellow does or says as the master-spirit wishes 
him. By some such subtle influence the 
ghost, without the intervention of sound or 
the sense of hearing, conveyed this reply to 
Charley. There was no doubt about the 
reply. It was far more distinct than speech, 
an impression made directly upon the con- 
sciousness. 

Charley arose and dressed himself under 





some sort of fascination. His own will had 
abdicated ; the tender, eager, wistful eyes of 
Vail held him fast, and he did not feel either 
inclination or power to resist.- The eyes di- 
rected him to one article of clothing, and then 
to another, until he found himself muffled to 
the ears for a night walk. 

“‘Where are we going?” asked Charley, 
huskily. 

“To Huckleberry Street,” answered the 
eyes, without a sound, and in a minute more 
the two were passing down the silent streets. 
They met several policemen and private 
watchmen, but Vanderhuyn observed that no 
one took notice either of him or the ghost. 
The feet of the watchmen made a grinding 
noise in the crisp snow, but Charley was hor- 
rified to find that his own tread and that of 
his companion made no sound whatever as 
their feet fell upon the icy sidewalks. Was 
he then out of the body also? This silence 
and this loss of the power of choice made him 
doubtful, indeed, whether he were dead or 
alive. 

In Huckleberry Street they went first to a 
large saloon, where a set of roysterers were 
having a Christmas-eve spree preparatory to 
a Christmas-morning headache. Charley 
could not imagine why the ghost had brought 
him here, to be smothered with the smell of 
this villainous tobacco, for to nothing was 
Charley more sensitive than the smell of a 
poor cigar or a cheap pipe. He thought if 
he should have to stay here long he would 
like to distribute a box of his best brand 
among these smokers, so as to give the room 
the odor of the Hasheesh Club. At first it 
seemed a Babel of voices ; there were men of 
several different nationalities talking in three 
or four languages. Six men were standing 
at the long counier drinking—one German, 
two Irishmen, a Portuguese sailor, a white 
American, and a black one. The spirit of Vail 
seemed to be looking for somebody ; it peered 
round from table to table, where men slammed 
down the cards so as to make as much noise 
as possible. Nobody paid the least attention 
to the two strangers, and at last it flashed 
upon Vanderhuyn that he and Vail were both 
invisible to the throng around them. 

The Presence stopped in front of a table 
where two young men sat. They were play- 
ing euchre, and they were drinking. It is an 
old adage that truth is told in wine, and with 
some men sense comes with whiskey. 

“I say, Joe,” said one, ‘“ blamed ef it’taint 
too bad. . You and me spendin’ our time this 
way. The ole woman’s mos’ broke 'r heart 
over me t’day. Sh’ said I ought be the s’port 
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’f her ole dage, ’stid ’f boozin’ roun’ thish yer 
way. ’S so! Tell you, Joe,’sso! Blam’d 
‘f’taint. Hey? W’at y’ say? Hey?” 

“Of course 'tis, Ben,” growled the other, 
“we all know that. But what's a feller goin’ 
to do for company? Go on, it’s your deal.” 

** Who kyeers fer th’ deal? I d—ont. Now, 
Joe, I says, t—to th’ ole lady, y’ see, I says, a 
young man can’t live up a dingy stairs on th’ 
top floor al’ays, and never git no comp’ny. 
Can’t do it. I don’t want t’ ’rink much, but 
I c—ome here to git comp’ny. Comp’ny 
drinks, and I git drunk ’f—fore I know—’fore 
you—pshaw ! deal yerself’f you want t’ play.” 

After a while he put the cards down again, 
and began : 

‘““What think I done wunst? He, he! 
Went toth’ Young Men's Chrissen Soshiashen. 
Ole lady, you know, coaxed. He! he! You 
bet ! Prayer meetin’, Bible class, or somethi'n. 
All slick young fellers ’th side whiskers. 
Talked pious, an’ so genteel, you know. I 
went there fer comp’ny! Didn-go no more. 
Druther git drunk at the ‘free-and-easy’ 
ever’ night, by George, ’n to be a slick kind 
’f feller ’th side-whiskers a lisnin’ t’ myself 
make purty speeches ’n a prayer Bible class 
meetin’ or such, you know. Hey? w’at ye 
say? Hey? ’S comp’ny a feller wants and 
*s company a fellers got t’ have, by cracky. 
Hey? Wi’at ye say? Hey, Joe? 

‘“* Blam’d ’f ’t aint,” said Joe. 

“That's w’at them rich fellers goes to the 
club fer? Hey? wat ye say, Joe? Hey?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Wish I had a club! Bettern this place to 
go to. Vail, he used to do a fellow good. If 
he’d a lived he’d a pulled me out this yer, 
would, you know. He got’s eyes onto me, 
and they say when he got ’s eyes onto feller 
never let go, you know. Done me good. 
Made me ’shamed. Does feller good t’ be 
‘shamed, Joe. Don’t it ? Hey? W'at you 
say?” 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

“But wen a feller’s lonesome, a young 
feller, I mean; he’s got to have company if 
he has to go down to Davy Joneses, and play 
seven up with Ole Nick. Hey, Joe? Wi’at 
you say? Hey?” 

“T s’pose so,” said Joe; “ but come, deal, 
old fellow, don’t go to preachin.” 

I have heard Charley say that he never 
heard anything half so distinctly in his life as 
he felt what the apparition said to him when 
their eyes met at that moment. 

“God and Huckleberry Street want you, 
Charley.” 

Charley looked away restively, and then 








caught the eyes of the ghost again, and this 
time the ghost said— 

“And they’re going to have you, too.” 

I have heard Charley tell of several other 
visits they made that night; but, as I said 
before, even a Christmas yarn and a ghost 
story must not spin itself out, like Banquo’s 
line, to the crack of doom. However true 
or authentic a story may be—and you can 
easily verify this by asking any member of 
the Christmas Club in Huckleberry Street— 
however true a yarn may be, it must not be 
so long that it can never be wound up. 

The very last of the wretched places they 
looked in upon was a bare room in a third 
story. There was a woman sitting on a box 
in one corner, holding a sick child. A man 
with golden hair was pacing the floor. 

** There’s that devil again!” he said, point- 
ing to the blank wall. “‘ Now he’s gone. You 
see, Carrie, 1 could quit if I had anybody 
to help me. O! I heard to-night that Char- 
ley Vanderhuyn had been elected president 
of the Hasheesh. And I saw him an hour 
ago on a Second Avenue car. I wish Char- 
ley would come and talk tome. He'd give 
me money, but ’taint money. I could make 
money if I could let whiskey alone. I used 
to love to hear Charley talk better than to 
live. I believe it was the ruin of me. But 
he don’t seem to care for a fellow when his 
clothes get shabby. See there!” and he 
picked up a piece of wood, and threw it at 
the wall, startling his wife and making the 
child cry. “I hit him, that time. I wished 
I could hear Charley Vanderhuyn talk once 
more. His talk is enough to drive devils 
away any time. Great God! what an awful 
Christmas this is!” 

Charley wanted to begin to talk on the 
spot, but when he found that poor “ Baron 
Bertram” could neither see him nor hear a 
word he spoke, he had a fearful sense of 
being a disembodied spirit. The ghost looked 
wistfully at him, and said, “ God and Huckle- 
berry Street want you, Charley.” 

Charley was very loath to leave Perdue and 
his wife in this condition ; he would have loved 
dearly to while away the dreary night for them, 
but he could not speak to them, and the eyes 
of the ghost bade him follow, and the two went 
swiftly back to Charley’s rooms again. 

Then the apparition sat down by the table, 
and fastened its sad and wistful eyes upon the 
soul of Charley Vanderhuyn. Not a word did 
it speak. But the look, the old tender, earnest 
look of Henry Vail drew Charley's heart into 
his eyes, and made him weep. There Vail 
sat, still and wistful, until Charley, roused by 
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all that he had seen, resolved to do what he 
could for Huckleberry Street. He made no 
communication of his purpose to the ghost. 
He meant to keep it close in his own breast. 
But no sooner had he formed the purpose than 
a smile—the old familiar smile—came across 
the face of Vail, the hideous scars of his loath- 
some disease disappeared, and the face began 


to shine, while a faint aureole appeared about | 


his head. And Vanderhuyn became conscious 
that the room was full of other mysterious 
beings ; they were radiant, and yet something 
about them seemed to indicate that they were 
glorified children from Huckleberry Street. 
And to his regret Vail ceased now to regard his 
friend any more, but looked about him at the 
Huckleberry Street angels, who seemed to be 
pulling him away. He and they vanished 
slowly, and on the wall there shone some faint 
luminous letters, which Vanderhuyn tried to 
read, but the light of the Christmas dawn dis- 
turbed his vision, and he was only able to see 
the latter part, and even that was not clear to 
his eyes, but he partly read and partly remem- 
bered the words, “ When ye fail on earth they 
may receive ye into everlasting habitations.” 

He rang for his servant, had the fire replen- 
ished, opened his desk and began to write 
letters. First he resigned the presidency of 
the Hasheesh Club. Next he begged that 
Mrs. Rear-Admiral Albatross would excuse 
him from her Christmas dinner. Unforeseen 
circumstances, and the death of an intimate 
friend, were his apologies. 
regrets, and declined all the invitations to 
holiday parties. He cancelled his engage- 
ments to make New Year’s Calls in company 
with Bird, the painter. Then he had break- 
fast, ordered his carriage, and drove to Huckle- 
berry Street. On the way down he debated 
what he should do. He couldn't follow in 
Vail’s footsteps. He was not a missionary. 
He went first and found out Perdue, who had 
been fighting off a threatened attack of tre- 
mens all night, relieved the necessities of his 
family, and took the golden-haired fellow into 
his carriage. He ordered the driver to drive 
the whole length of Huckleberry Street 
slowly. 

“Perdue, what can I do down here? Vail 
always said that I could do something if I 
would try?” 

“Why, Charley, start a club. That’s what 
these fellows need. How I would like to hear 
you talk again.” 


IV. 


How provoking this is! I thought I should 
get through with three parts. But Christmas 
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is a time when a man cannot avoid a tendency 
to long stories, One cannot quite control one’s- 
self in a time of mirth, and here my history 
has grown until I will have to put in a man- 
sard roof to accommodate it. For in all these 
three parts I have told you about everything 
but what my title promised. If you ever went 
through Huckleberry Street—of course you 
never did go through such a street except by 
accident, since you are neither poor, vicious, 
nor benevolent, and only the poor, the vicious, 
and the benevolent ever go there intentionally 
—but if you ever happened to go there by 
chance of late years, you have seen the Christ- 
mas Club building. For on that very morning 
with poor “ Baron Bertram” in the carriage, 
Charley resolved to found a club in Huckle- 
berry Street. And what house so good as the 
one in which Henry Vail had lived ? 

So he drove up to the house on the 
corner of Greenfield Court, and began to 
examine it. It was an old-fashioned house ; 
and in its time, when the old families in- 
habited the down-town streets, it had been 
an aristocratic mansion. The lower floor 
was occupied by a butcher's shop, and in the 
front room, in which some old families had 
once entertained their guests, cheap roasts 
were being dispensed to the keepers of low 
boarding-houses. The antique fire-place 
and the ancient mantel-piece were forced 
to keep company with meat-blocks and 
butchers’ cleavers. Above this were Henry 
Vail’s rooms, where the old chamber had 
been carefully restored ; and above these the 
third story and attic were crowded with 
tenants. But everywhere the house had 
traces of its former gentility. 

“Good!” said Charley ; “ Vail preserved 
his taste for tlie antique to the last.” 

* Perdue, what do you think of this for a 
club-house ?” 

“Just the thing if you can get it. Ten 
chances to one it belongs to some saloon- 
keeper who wouldn’t rent it for purposes 
of civilization.” 

“QO! Ill get it. Such men are always 
susceptible to the influence of money, and 
I'm sure this is the spot, or Vail wouldn't 
have chosen it.” 

And with that Charley and the delighted 
Perdue drove to the house of Charley’s 
business agent, the same who had been 
his father’s manager. 

“Mr. Johnston,” said Charley, “I don’t 
like to ask you to work on Christmas, but 
I want you to find out to-day, if you 
can, who owns No. 164 Huckleberry 
Street.” 
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“Do you mean the house Mr. Vail lived 
in?” 

“Ves, that’s it. 
can.” 

“Oh! that’s not hard, the house belongs to 
you.” 

“To me! I didn’t know I had anything 
there.” 

“Yes, that house was your grandfather’s, 
and your mother lived there in her childhood, 
and your father wouldn’t sell it. It brought 
good rent, and I have never tortured you 
about it.” 

* And you let Harry pay me rent.” 

“Well, sir, he asked me not to mention to 
you that he was in your house. He liked to 
pay his own way. Strange man that Mr. 
Vail. I heard from another tenant last night 
that he was dead.” 

** Perdue,” said Charley, “I wish you would 
go down there to-day, and find out what each 
tenant in that house will sell his lease for, and 
give possession immediately. Give them a 
note to Johnston stating the amount, and I 
want Johnston to give them fifty per cent. 
over the amount agreed on. I must be on 
good terms with Huckleberry Street.” 

Johnston wondered what whim Charley had 
in his head. ‘“ Baron Bertram” completed 
his negotiations for the leases of the tenants, 
and then went off and drank Charley’s health 
in so many saloons that he went home en- 
tirely drunk, and the next morning was 
ashamed to see Vanderhuyn. But Charley 
never even looked a disapproval athim. He 
had learned from Vail how easy it is for re- 
formers to throw their influence on the wrong 
side in such a life-and-death struggle as that 
of Perdue’s. In the year that followed he 
had to forgive him many more than seven 
times. But Perdue grew stronger in the sun- 


Look it up for me if you 


light of Vanderhuyn’s steady friendship. 
They had a great time opening the Club 
on New Year's Eve. 


There was a banquet, 


The Popular Capacity for Scandal. 

OnE of the most saddening and humiliating exhi- 
bitions which human nature ever makes of itself, is in 
its greedy credulity touching all reports of the misde- 
meanors of good men. If a man stand high as a 
moral force in the community ; if he stand as the re- 
buker and denouncer of social and political sin ; if he 
be looked up to by any considerable number of peo- 
ple as an example of virtue; if the whole trend and 








not quite in Delmonico’s style, nor quite so 
fine as those at the Hasheesh. But still it was 
a grand affair to the dilapidated wrecks that 
Charley gathered about him. Charley was 
president, and Vail’s portrait hung over the 
mantel-piece, with this inscription beneath : 
“The Founder of the Club.” Most of 
Charley’s fine paintings wer ehere, and the 
rooms were indeed brilliant. And if lemon- 
ade, and root beer, and good strong coffee 
could have made people drunk, there would 
not have been one sober man there. But 
Ben delighted “the old lady” by going 
home sober, owning it was better than the 
free-and-easy, and his friends all agreed with 
him. ‘To Charley, as he looked round on 
them, this was a far grander moment than when, 
one week before, he had presided over the 
gay company at the Hasheesh. Here were 
good cheer, laughter, funny stories, and a 


| New Year’s Eve worth the having. ‘The gray 
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eyes of the portrait over the antique mantel- 
piece seemed happy and satisfied. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Charley, “I rise to 
propose the memory of our founder,” and he 
proceeded to set forth the virtues of Henry 
Vail. If there had been a reporter present 
he could have inserted in parenthesis, at 
several places in Charley’s speech, the words, 
“great applause ;” and if he had reported 
its effect exactly, would have, at several other 
places, inserted the words “ great sensation,” 
which, in reporter's phrase, expresses any 
great emotion, especially one which makes an 
audience weep. In conclusion, Charley 
lifted his glass of lemonade, and said: “*To 
the memory of Henry Vail, the Founder of 
the Christmas Club.” 

‘‘ Christmas,” said Baron Bertram, “a good 
name. For this man,” pointing to Charley, 
“receiveth sinners and eateth with them” 
(applause). 

Ihave done. Dear friends, a Merry Christ- 
mas to you all! 


power of his life be in a high and pure direction; if 
his personality and influence render any allegation 
against his character most improbable, then most 
readily does any such allegation find eager believers. 
It matters not from what source the slander may come. 
Multitudes will be influenced by a report against a 
good man’s character from one who would not be be- 
lieved under oath in any matter involving the pecu- 
niary interest of fifty cents, The slanderer may be 
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notoriously base—may be a panderer to the worst 
passions and the lowest vices—inay be a shameless sin- 


ner against social virtue—may be a thief, a notorious 
liar, a drunkard, a libertine, or a harlot—all this | 
matters nothing. The engine that throws the mud is 


not regarded. The white object at which the foul 
discharges are aimed is only seen; and the delight of 
the by-standers and lookers-on is measured by the 
success of the stain sought to be inflicted. 

As between the worldling and the. man who profess- 
es to be guided and controlled by Christian motives, 
all this is natural enough. The man bound up in his 
selfish and sensual delights, who sees a Christian fall, 
or hears the report that he has fallen, is naturally com- 
forted in the belief that, after all, men are alike— 
that no one of them, however much he may profess, is 
better than another. It is quite essential to his com- 
fort that he cherish and fortify himself in this convic- 
tion. So, when any great scandal arises in quarters 
where he has found himself and his course of life con- 
demned, he listens with ready ears, and is unmistak- 
ably glad. We say this is natural, however base and 
malignant it may be ; but when people reputed good— 
nay, people professing to be Christian—shrug their 
virtuous shoulders and shake their feeble heads, while 


a foul scandal touches vitally the character of one of | 


their own number, and menaces the extinguishment of 
an influence, higher or humbler, by which the world 
is made better, we hang our -heads with shame, or 
raise them with indignation. If such a thing as this 
is natural, it proves just one thing, 
men are hypocrites. There is no man, Christian or 


viz., that these 


Pagan, who can rejoice in the faintest degree over the 
reputed fall of any other man from rectitude, without 
being at heart a scamp, All this readiness to believe 
evil of others, especially of those who have been re- 
puted to be eminently good, is an evidence of con- 
scious weakness under temptation, or of conscious 
proclivity to vice that finds comfort in eminent com- 
panionship. 

There is no better test of purity and true goodness 
than reluctance to think evil of one’s neighbor, and ab- 
solute incapacity to believe an evil report about good 
men except upon the most trustworthy testimony. 
Alas, that this large and lovely charity is so rare! 
But it is only with those who possess this charity that 
men accused of sins against society have an equal 


chance with those accused, under the forms of law, of | 


crime. Every man brought to trial for crime is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until he is proved to be guilty ; 
but, with the world at large, every man slandered is 
presumed to be guilty until he proves himself to be 
innocent, and even then it takes the liberty of doubt- 
ing the testimony. Every man who rejoices in a 
scandal thereby advertises the fact of his own un- 
trustworthiness ; and every man who is pained by 
it, and refuses to be impressed by it, unconsciously 
reveals his own purity. He cannot believe a bad 
thing done by one whom he regards as a good man, 
simply because he knows he would not do it himself. 





He gives credit to others for the virtue that isconscious- 
ly in his own possession, while the base men around him, 
whether Christian in name or not, withhold that credit 
because they cannot believe in the existence of a virtue 
of which they are consciously empty. When the Mas- 
ter uttered the words, *‘ Let him that is without sin 
among you first cast a stone at her,’’? he knew that 
none but conscious delinquents would have the dispo- 
sition to do so; and when, under this rebuke, every 
fierce accuser retired overwhelmed, He, the sinless, 
wrote the woman’s crime in the sand for the heavenly 
rains to efface. If He could do this in a case of guilt 
not disputed, it certainly becomes his followers to 
stand together around every one of their number whom 
malice or revenge assails with slanders to which his or 
her whole life gives the lie. 

In a world full of influences and tendencies to evil, 
where every good force is needed, and needs to be 
jealously cherished and guarded, there is no choicer 
treasure and no more beneficent power than a sound 
character. This is not only the highest result of all 
the best forces of our civilization, but it is the builder 


| of those forces in society and the State. Society can- 


not afford to have it wasted or destroyed; and its in- 
stinct of self-preservation demands that it shall not be 
suffered. There is nothing so sensitive and nothing so 
sacred as character; and every tender charity, and 
loyal friendship, and chivalrous affection, and manly 
sentiment and impulse, ought to intrench themselves 
around every true .character in the community so 
thoroughly that a breath of calumny shall be as harm- 
less as an idle wind. If they cannot do this, then no 
man is safe who refuses to make terms with the devil, 
and he is at liberty to pick his victims where he will. 


Criticism. 

A BRIEF article, entitled *‘ Criticism as a Fine Art,’’ 
which appeared three, or four months ago in a foreign 
magazine, from the pen of Mr. Arthur Mattheson, 
was 2 notable production that did not receive the 
attention in America which its merits deserved. No- 
thing more remarkable for acuteness of insight, justness 
of judgment, and ‘appositeness of illustration has 
appeared, within our knowledge, upon this subject. 
The conclusion arrived at by the writer is, that there 
is no such thing as a science of criticism—that there 
are no such universally recognized canons of critical 
art as will enable any two writers of differing mental 
organization and differing education and opinions to 


| arrive at identical decisions regarding a literary work 


worthy of being criticised at all. This being proved 
or admitted, it follows that criticism is nothing more 
nor less than the method by which the critic reveals, 
not the characteristics of the author criticised, but 
those of himself. Thus all the science there is in the 
matter -applies to the critic, and not to the work he 
criticises. Given a certain book, and a critic of cer- 
tain social, political, and religious opinions, with a 
certain grade of culture, and the critique he will write 
can be predetermined. The abstract or absolute 
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merits of the book, if it have any, have nothing what- 
ever to do with the critic’s decision. What he does 
is simply to describe himself and define his standpoint ; 
and the book is used simply as a means for the end 
aimed at in entire unconsciousness, 

The truthfulness of Mr. Mattheson’s theory is 
proved by the history of criticism, for nothing is 
better known than that the great books of the world 
have made their way and their place in total disregard 
of its decisions. Though a thousand critics determine 
that a book ought not to live, if it isa real book it 
lives, without the slightest reference to their opinions 
and protests. What the critics prove by their work 
is, simply, their lack of power to comprehend and 
appreciate it. They prove nothing against the book 
whatever. There has not lived a great British author 
within the last century whose works have not been 
subjected to the most scorching criticisms and the 
most slashing and sweeping condemnations. Yet those 
criticisms and condemnations have passed for nothing. 
The criticisms, often profoundly ingenious, and full of 
learning and power, die, and the books live. They 
are often exceedingly creditable productions—so cre- 
ditable, indeed, that they form the basis of great per- 
sonal reputations—but they accomplish absolutely no- 
thing except the revelation of the men who produce 
them. Criticism thus becomes a form of personal 
expression, and is just as thoroughly individualized as 
if it were poetry, or picture, or sculpture. The critic 
takes a book in one hand, and uses the other to paint 
himself with. When his work is done, we may fail to 
find the book in it, but we are sure to find him. 

The growth in the popular regard of the music of 
Wagner might have furnished a forcible illustration to 
Mr. Mattheson of the soundness of his position, had 
he needed more than he used. No great musician of 
the century has been so persistently sneered at by the 
critics as Wagner. His music has been called, in de- 
tision, ‘* The music of the future,” until the phrase is 
everywhere identified with his productions The 
young King of Bavaria has been supposed to be half 
daft, because, in addition to his other eccentricities, 
he has believed in Wagner, and devoted himself to 
him. During this storm of detraction which has rat- 
tled over the whole world, Wagner has been quietly 
and most fruitfully at work; and, as a single home- 
comment on his music, it is pleasant to recall the 
Wagner-evening given at Thomas’ Garden among the 
closing summer concerts by the finest of our orchestras. 
The last work of the season was expended upon 
Wagner’s music, and it drew together a great crowd 
of the first musicians of the city and of the country 
about us. ‘*The music of the future’’ has become 
the music of the present. The critics, in deriding or 
denouncing it, simply proclaimed their inability to 
comprehend it, and their mocking phrase stares them 
in the face as a grand prophecy fulfilled. 

Viewed from Mr. Mattheson’s position, criticism 
becomes one of the most amusing branches of our liter- 
ature. The opinion of 2 journal upon a literary work 
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is, after all, only the self-revelation of aman. When 
we look through the pretentious and authoritative 
types, into the manuscript written by some unfledged 
Uittérateur, or some disappointed and soured hireling, 
or some pretender charged with the affectation of 
learning, or some specialist possessed by his one idea, 
or some zealot or partisan, or some greedy seeker for 
sensation and notoriety, we lose our respect for much 
that passes for criticism, and learn the reason of its 
powerlessness in determining the public opinion. A 
poor fellow who pumps his brain and levies contri- 
butions on his common-place books, and crams him- 
self with the lumber of libraries, to show how much 
more he knows than the authors upon whom he pre- 
sumes to sit in judgment, is a funny spectacle to every- 
body but his unconscious self. ‘The light of the 
public square will test its value,” was what Michael 
Angelo said to an artist whose work he was examining. 
The great artist was right. Not even his opinion 
could determine that value, and only after the people 
had decided upon it could the artist know whether it 
possessed those qualities which would make it immor- 
tal, or even temporarily useful and inspiring. 

The general worthlessness of criticism is shown best 
perhaps, in the fact that the view which any given 
periodical will take of any given book can always 
be predicted by any man thoroughly conversant with 
the views, prejudices, and spirit of its conductors. 
Two periodicals, edited with equal talent and learning, 
can always be selected which will present opinions dia- 
metrically opposed to each other on any book of posi- 
tive qualities, Asa general thing, criticism has no drift. 
It is a confused mass of individual opinions whose 
tendency is to destroy each other. It may assist the 
public in getting a view of the different sides of a 
literary work, but it does not determine anything, and 
is not relied upon to determine anything. Indeed, 
it is so contradictory that it cannot possibly determine 
anything but its own worthlessness. In view of these 
facts, the ex-cathedra judgments of some of our jour- 
nals are laughable enough, especially when we remem- 
ber how sincerely their authors believe in their own 
judicial wisdom, and how disgusted they are with 
the fact that the world will not endorse it. Mr. 
Mattheson has at least helped us to apprehend one 
office of criticism, not commonly known hitherto. 
It quite reverses the point of observation and study, 
but it makes it more interesting, and ought to make 
it more useful. 


The Free-Church Problem. 


THERE is one sad fact that stares the churches of 
this city, and of all other American cities, in the face, 
viz., that Christianity is not preached to the poor. 
If we step into almost any charch on Fifth and Madi- 
son Avenues, on any Sunday, we shall find therea 
well-dressed crowd, or a thinly scattered company of 
fashionable people, and almost no poor people at all. 
These churches may carry on, and, asa rule, do carry 
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on, a Mission Sunday-school in some part of the city, 
where a great deal of useful work is done. Under 
the circumstances, they do as well as they can; but 
the fact remains, that the people whose children are 
taught do not enter a churchat all. It is in vain that 
they are invited to attend preaching ; and the fact is 
demonstrated beyond all question, as it appears to us, 
that there must be a change effected in the basis and 
policy of church support before they can be in- 
duced to do so. We may attribute their non-attend- 
ance to indifference to religious subjects. This is an 
easy method of relieving ourselves of responsibility, 
but in view of the alarming fact that this indifference 
is steadily increasing, it becomes us to inquire 
whether the Church itself does not come in for a share 
of the blame, and to find, if possible, where that blame 
lies. 

We have before us a book entitled Copy, by 
Hugh Miller Thompson, Rector of Christ Church, in 
this city, consisting of between sixty and seventy brief 
editorial articles, which has, we may say in passing, 
more straightforward common sense in it than any 
book we have met with in a year, and which 
presents to us two articles respectively revealing the 
basis of our difficulty and the way of release from it. 
The first is entitled, ‘‘A Proprietary Christianity,” 
and the second, ** A lost Act of Worship.” We do 
not propose to quote from them, for we have not the 
space, but if the reason for a change in the basis of 
church support, and the solution of the problem of a 
free church are not to be found in them, then they 
are hardly to be found in current literature. Our 
churches are houses of men, and not houses of God. 
They are largely owned by individuals, and not by the 
church, or by any body of men representing the 
church. Either this is the case, or they are sold 
every year to the highest bidder. Tremendous ex- 
penditures are made in building churches; great out- 
lays of money are needed for carrying them on; in 
most of the churches there is absolute ownership of 
pews on the part of individuals; and by private sale 
or public auction the sittings are apportioned to 
those who have the money to pay for them. There 
are free sittings, of course, but the men for whom they 
are left will not take and occupy them, and thus pub- 
licly advertise themselves as paupers. It seems plain 
to us that some change must be made exactly here, 
before the first step can be taken toward reform. In- 
deed, this change must be the first step. Our houses 
of worship must be recognized as houses of God— 
houses in which there are no exclusive rights pur- 
chasable in any way by money—houses where the 
tich man and the beggar meet on common ground to 
worship a common Lord—houses to any seat in which 
any man, high or low, rich or poor, has equal right 
with any other man, We have tried the other plan 
long enough, and ought to be satisfied by this time 
that it is a failure, as it most lamentably is. 

Now comes up the question of church support. A 
church cannot be “run” without money. It cannot 





be built or bought without money. Well, in the first 
place, churches need not cost half the money they do, 
either to build or to carry on. We pay immense sums 
to make churches attractive, and there 2 : those in 
New York that are crammed every Sunuay simply 
for the purpose of hearing expensive music. There 
is a very large attendance upon certain churches in 
this city that has not the first motive of worship in it 
—churches in which artistic music is made so promi- 
nent, indeed, as quite to put all ideas of worship out 
of the mind of those who are musically inclined. 
There is not only money enough for all necessary pur- 
poses, but money is absolutely wasted. Our churches 
are now built and run on the theory that men will pay 
for exclusive privileges for themselves, and will not 
pay for free privileges for all. 

And here is where Dr. Thompson’s article on ** A 
lost Act of Worship ’’ comes to its practical bearing, 
He claims that the Worship of God in Gifts has been 
lost, and ought to be recovered. The first worship 
offered to Christ on earth was a worship of gifts. 
Gifts were recognized acts of worship in the Jewish 
church from time immemorial. All that is necessary 
is to re-instate this act of worship, so that every 
Christian who goes to church shall bring with his tri- 
bute of prayer and praise his offering of money, as an 
act of worship, in order to solve the free church prob- 
lem at once. Churches are to be built by gifts of- 
fered in worship—by a dedication of substance as well 
as of self; and they are to be carried on in the same 
way. We believe that if the solution of the free 
church problem is anywhere, it is here. We are to 
lay aside all ideas of the ownership of pews, in every 
sense, and to bring every Sunday our offering of gifts, 
according to our ability and our degree of prosperity, 
as an act of worship, just as conscientiously as we 
bring our petition and our praise. We believe in the 
theory and in the plan wholly, and thus believing we 
believe it to be wholly practicable. We have not a 
question that a living Christian church, thoroughly 
enlightened on this subject by a clergyman sympathetic 
with these views, would find the obstacles to the plan 
all removed, as well as the obstacles to its usefulness. 
Of course the church must go through a process of 
education to bring it to this high plané¢, but we are 
satisfied that it must be brought here before its tri- 
umphs will be great—before it will check in any con- 
siderable degree the tide of worldliness that threatens 
to engulf it, or bring its influence to bear upon those 
who persistently refuse to hear its voice. 

Ina recent article we talked about preaching to 
the outsiders in theaters, but that would be only a tem- 
porary expedient, in the place of nothing at all. 
Here is something infinitely better. We have seen 
no response to that article—Is there to be any to 
this? If not, then we are to conclude that the 
church is satisfied with the present state of affairs, 
and we must wait for a better age, and prepare to 
wade through the discouragements of a worse. The 
experiment will not be a new one of sustaining a 
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church on the current gifts of the attendants, but 
this grand idea of incorporating acts of beneficence 
into the regular Sunday worship of the Christian 
church will be new to the great multitude, and, if 
adopted, will forever relieve the preacher from ap- 
pearing before his people asa beggar. It will make 


THE OLD 


I map a call from the Editor this New Year’s Eve. 
I can see him now, as he stood with his left elbow 
resting on the mantelpiece and his head leaning upon 
his hand. He had an uneasy, hunted, grieved look 
that I had never seen—at least in such intensity— 
upon his countenance before. 

I saw at once that the poor fellow was in a state of 
mind. By subtlety I led him on to the free unburden- 
ing of his soul,—the first, best medicine to the wound- 
ed spirit. ‘ 

Standing there—at his feet the inseparable red 
satchel, bursting with MSS. ; his coat out-swelling in 
great lumps and humps, from that overcrowding of 
the pockets called literary ; and with eyes set in fixed, 
unmeaning stare at the crumbling ashes on the hearth, 
my friend did deliver himself with an eloquent 
abandon, his possession of which I had never till that 
moment dreamed. I cannot follow his words; I can 
only give some faint idea of the general color and 
tenor of his passionate complaint. 

An editor, he said, is the only human sufferer for 

whom there isno pity among his fellow-mortals. His 
is a lonely sorrow—there is nothing in the experience 
of those who are near to him that can help them 
either to mourn with him in his misery, or, what is 
sometimes needed more, to be glad with him in his 
joy. 
Can you imagine the effect upon the human brain 
of the unintermitted wash over it of a steady, unending 
stream of MSS., year in and year out? Can you 
imagine the intellectual distraction, disintegration, 
demoralization, that comes of entertaining an incon- 
sequent succession of plots, facts, fancies, freaks, 
rhymes, reasons, and theories—most of them of no 
force or value whatever? Do you wonder that an 
editor, after a good part of a lifetime spent in such 
abortive labors, should contemplate a lapse into a 
condition of downright idiocy ? 

He paused a moment in his speech. His left hand 
still clasped his forehead, but his right waved in mid- 
air, as if in time to the ceaseless pulsing of those 
waters of which he had spoken, and over which his eyes 
seemed even now vaguely to wander, like those of the 
** Ancient Mariner” over that wide and dreadful sea, 

An awful thought entered my mind—is it really 
so? I asked myself; have his troubles actually touch- 





ed that sensitive brain of his—are his own worst an- 


the churches God’s houses and not man’s, and the 
ministry of the churches a universal ministry, It will 
at least secure the world’s confidence in our sincerity, 
and, if it persists in its indifference, leave it with- 
out excuse. 
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ticipations about to be realized? Suppose, I 
thought with a shudder, suppose he should be taken 
violently, and, as often happens in such cases, should 
turn upon his best friend—in a word, suppose he should 
demolish both me and the Old Cabinet before I had 
time to call for assistance. I glanced nervously at the 
brass-knobbed tongs, which happened to be on the 
side of the hearth near which he stood. But I 
did not betray my suspicions, and as he went on he 
gradually became calmer, and more and more like 
himself, falling at last into the stately phrase for 
which he is so justly celebrated. 

+ «+ « If the evil were worked only during the 
reading—he continued—it would not be so disastrous, 
But the horrible thingshaunt him, Wherever he goes he 
is followed by a phantom company, that brings him no 
companionship, help or solace of any kind—nothing 
but dissipation and annoyance. A face flickers before 
him—some dimly outlined personality—taking part in 
a half-remembered scene. He pauses to recall where he 
has met such a one—where and when such a thing 
happened. Then flash across his vision the yellow 
pages of a MS.—a week ago sent on its home- 
ward journey, 

To spend one’s days and nights in the company of 
disagreeable people, to whom the story-writers intro- 
duce him, without his consent or desire—to listen to 
their knock-kneed philosophies, their cant, their mouth- 
ing insipidities—this is the fate ofaneditor! And if, in 
order to prevent the ghostly crew from dogging his 
every step, and making even his dreams hideous, he 
adopts the expedient of giving a mere mechanical at- 
tention to the words of the MS., this style of reading 
interferes with his mastery of the things he needs to 
read with the spirit and with the understanding 
also. 
Who ever thinks of sitting down and writing a letter 
of condolence to an editor upon the rejection of a 
MS.? Who isthere to remind him that these light 
afflictions, which are but fora moment, etc., etc.! Here 
is he made by Providence the inflictor of a thousand 
hurts, and with no one to drop a sympathetic tear ! 
Heavy-hearted, he frames gentle excuses and depreca- 
tory declinations, knowing well that there is no art of 
putting things that can prevent a pang. The blow may 
be received with a sneer and a hit back; or with a 
real or feigned heartiness ; or with hopeless resignia- 
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tion. The first experience, he supposed, is next in com- 
fort to a letter of condolence ; the second will do very 
well unless the author has taken too much encourage- 
ment, and is dooming himself to new and graver disap- 
pointments ; but your resigned cases—there is the con- 
founded part of it! It was never any portion of his 
literary ambition to perform the part of an execution- 
er; he is too sensible of his own shortcomings to want 
to sit in judgment upon other people’s work,—and yet 
he is made to figure, in the eyes of a host of good and 

gentle souls, either as a person of no heart or of no 

brains,—he is only too grateful when it is merely the 

lack of brains of which he is accused. 

Of course—said my unhappy friend—there are cer- 
tain MSS. that can be returned with few compunctions. 
If an editor could add to his printed and written 
** forms,” one addressed to “‘ idiots,’ another to ‘* igno- 
rant braggarts,” another to “‘ insolent grinders,” another 
to “impertinent old ladies in pantaloons,” his corre- 
spondence would be simplified, and his conscience saved. 
But what becomes of a man’s moral nature after he 
has invented some nine hundred white lies in a twelve- 
month! 

Again he paused. The same look that had fright- 
ened me before, once more crept across his face. His 
eyes, as then, seemed to go out over an awful ‘sea, 
and his hand moved from side to side with the old 
pathetic gesture. 

** Nice work this for New Year’s,” he burst forth at 
last—giving the little red bag a half-contemptuous 
push with the toe of his boot. The touch was an open 
sesame,—off flew the catch, and out sprang a dozen 
'MSS., tumbling in confusion upon the carpet. He 
kneeled to gather the waifs, and as he was leisurely re- 
placing them one by one in the bag, suddenly—as on 
a black night a porch is lit up when the hall door is 
flung wide open, or as the aurora makes luminous the 
darkness of the northern sky—his face was radiant 
with delight! He hadn’t noticed the directions before, 
he said, but if here wasn’t another poem from L. B. ; 
and, he declared! something more from F—— 
H——n; and a new story from S——e H——n, and 
wouldn’t I like to see the handwriting of this last! 
and didn't I wish I could read it in MS. three whole 
months before the rest of the world,—so good- 
night to me!—and he had fled into the darkness like a 
lively, demented old miser. 


Iris my habit about this time every year to open a 
certain drawer in the Old Cabinet and make an in- 
spection of its contents. They are nothing in them- 
selves ; bits out of the wood, scraps of paper and what 
not—relics of the departed dead and the departed 
living. Idare say you yourself have a little treasure- 
house of this kind somewhere, and therefore you 
know how, year after year, the treasures are added to, 
and yet grow no bigger in bulk. For year after year 
we take something out and commit it to the fierce yet 








most sacred, not the best beloved,—are the relics of 
ourselves. A new, strange, tenderer interest grows 
about these with the years. Is it not so, my friend ? 
They are not all memorials of our childhood. Boy- 
hood, youth, early manhood, even old age, each finds 
memorial here. 

In this treasure-drawer of mine I have found 
again a few of the brass buttons I used to marshal in 
contending legions on the garret floor, when to be 
another Bonaparte was my single aim and object in life. 
And here—shall I confess it ?—well, here is a copy of 
my first set of verses! I had my eye upon John 
Milton then, and thought the time might come when 
somebody would want to see the first rough draft of 
that ‘* poem,’’ withall its erasures and interlineations. 
And here is a newspaper slip containing the first 
printed impression of a certain familiar name, and a 
pamphlet where the same appears clothed with the 
grandeur of office, and—reaching up into the twenties 
—a letter from the Hon. J. S., throwing light upon 
the connection of your humble servant with the first 
society chartered by our State Legislature for the 
Suppression of Mullein Stalks in Cities. 

And some of these relics of myself were not meant 
as such at first. Though now I only keep them _be- 
cause I like to remember—albeit with a pitiful smile 
—that once I had this dream and that. 

° I was thinking just now how much more in- 
terest these self-relics have for me than they can possibly 
have for any one who will look at them after I am 
gone. Those to whom I may be dear now, I am sure 
will feel very tenderly toward the little memorials of 
myself I have been foolish enough to gather in all 
these years. They will love them in the lump, I sup- 
pose; but they will not know the separate meanings 
of each—they will not know how much every one 
symboled to me of hope, heart-struggle, joy, despair ; 
how every poor trifle was a key to a fairy-palace, 
or else of a tomb whose blackness scared me, yet the 
entrance to which I might not forego. 





HERE are some verses I found on the cars the other 
evening : 


I am a woman—therefore I may nd” 
Call to him, cry to him, 

Fly to him, 

Pray him delay not ! 


And when he comes to me, I must sit quiet : 
Still as a stone is, 
Harder and colder. 

If my heart riot— 
Crush and defy it ! 
Should I grow bolder— 
Say one dear thing to him, 
All my life fling to him, 
Cling to him— 

What to atone is 
Enough for my sinning ! 
This were the cost to me, 
This were my winning— 





gentle forgetfulness of the flames. 
Among the things never removed,—albeit not the 


That he were lost to me ! 
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Not as a lover at last if he part from me, 
Tearing my heart from me— 

Hurt beyond cire— 
Calm and demure 

Then my behavior : 


Showing no sign to him 
By look of mine to him, 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


The Disappearance of Lake Ice, 


THE inhabitants of the shores of Lake Champlain 
have been frequently puzzled by the sudden manner 
in which ice which is eighteen or twenty inches 
in thickness will disappear in four or five hours. 
Among the various explanations that have been given 
of this phenomenon, that most generally received is 
that the ice, becoming porous, is water-logged and 
consequently sinks. There is, however, another ex- 
planation, to which we desire to call attention. 

Some thirty years ago, Dr. Horace Hatch, well 
known in Burlington, Vt., as one of its ablest and 
most successful medical practitioners, found that when 
the direct rays of the sun fell on pure solid ice, the 
glacial mass was dissected by the rays into more or less 
perfectly formed hexagonal prisms, which were held 
in place chiefly by mutual support, and the moment 
any cause produced a dislocation of the crystals at 
one point, the whole mass was easily and quickly bro- 
ken up into its component pieces. That this disin- 
tegration is not the result of the heat passing along 
the lines of the bubbles of air, so often seen in ice, is 
evident from the fact that it takes place with equal 
facility in masses free from bubbles, or in those parts 
of a mass from which bubbles are absent. 

In support of this hypothesis of the disintegration 
of solid ice along crystalline faces, Dr. Hatch directs 
attention to the fact that, immediately after the sudden 
breaking up of the ice, the bays will be found filled 
with crystals the ends of which are not infrequently 
capped with pyramids; and also to the equally inter- 
esting fact, that as in a mass of ice properly supported 
and submitted to the sun’s rays, the water which is 
melted on the surface finds its way between the crys- 
tals to the lower surface, so in the sheet of ice which 
covers the lake the water produced by melting perco- 
lates between the crystals to reach the fluid below, 
and consequently water is never seen resting on the 
upper surface of pure lake ice. 

In the case of snow-ice, or of ice covered by snow, 
this crystalline disintegration does not take place so 
readily, neither does it occur by the mere action of 
warmth. The direct rays of the sum are necessary, 
and the clearer the ice, the more rapidly is it separated 
into its component crystals. Hence the proverbial 
caution with which lake teamsters avoid the treacher- 
ous black ice. Experience has taught them that such 
ice may without a moment’s warning break up and 
submerge them and their horses in the waters beneath, 





Substitute for Coal. 


IN an address on this subject, Mr. Bramwell remarks 
as follows :— Before the steam-engine was as extensively 
used as it now is, the wind, the force of streams, and 
the force of the tide were all employed to give motive 
power. With respect to the power of the wind, it is 
to be feared it is too irregular to enable any manu- 
facturer to rely upon it in competition with the steam- 
engine, With respect to the power of our streams, 
the altered condition of the soil, due to increased drain- 
age and cultivation, has so materially interfered with 
the regularity of their flow, that their efficiency as 
sources of constant power is seriously diminished, 
while competition with them by steam has become 
much greater than it was when the water-mills them- 
selves were better off. The third source of power, 
the tide-mill, which at one time was used to a con- 
siderable extent, is now almost wholly discontinued. 
The causes of this discontinuance are sufficiently ob- 
vious. The tide-mill, as formerly constructed, could 
work for only a limited period in each ebb, and te ob- 
tain the full effect it had to utilize both the night and 
the day tides. But while tide-mills labored under 
these disadvantages, they possessed the great merit that 
their power, such as it was, was one that could be 
depended upon, and one which, although it fluctuated, 
fluctuated regularly, and within known and definite 
limits. I would suggest that in those cases where 
there are large manufacturing districts within a few 
miles of the sea, and where there is a large rise and 
fall of the tide, coupled in the outset at all events with 
natural indentations of the coast which might be read- 
ily dammed up for the storage of the water, that there 
such storage should be made, that the water should be 
put to work turbines of the best kind, that these tur- 
bines should be employed in pumping water at a high 
pressure into Armstrong accumulators, and that pipes 
should be laid on from these accumulators to the neigh- 
boring manufacturing town, and should there deliver 
their power to the consumers requiring it, to be used 
by them in water-pressure engines, 

Spectacles. 

THE use of yellow spectaclesinstead of green or blue 
is proposed by a recent writer, on the hypothesis that 
yellow is the ray having the least actinic or photo- 
gtaphic power, This error has originated in a want 
of knowledge of the fact that, of all the rays, yellow 
has the most powerful action on carbon compounds. 
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Since the eye in its construction involves the use of 
such compounds, it follows that the yellow ray of all 
others will have the strongest action on the eye. This 
agrees with our actual experience ; for the yellow is by 
far the most powerful light to the eye, and the univer- 
sal preference for green and blue glasses is owing to 
the fact that these, by shutting out the rays that act with 
the greatest energy on the carbon compounds of the 
retina, produce a milder and less irritating action on 
the organ when by disease or other cause its sensitive- 
ness is increased, 


Absence of Fear in Wild Creatures. 


In a letter from the Galapagos Islands the writer 
remarks the wonderful tameness of all the wild crea- 
tures that have hitherto been unmolested. The seals, 
he says, seemed to be fond of crawling under bushes, 
just above high-water mark, and sleeping two or three 
in a place. Under one bush lay a mother and her 
cubs, and so fearless was the old one, that when one 
of the officers held a piece of cracker to her nose she 
smelled at it as fearlessly as if she had been a pet dog. 
The tameness of many of the birds was also surprising, 
for the fingers might be put within half an inch of little 
yellow-birds, and within six inches of mocking-birds. 


Geographical Problems. 


From the address of Francis Galton, the President 
of the Geographical Section of the British Association, 
we quote the following :—‘‘ Certain general facts are 
familiar to us, namely, that rain falling upon a barren 
country drains away immediately. It ravages the hill- 
slopes, rushes in torrents over the plains, and rapidly 
finds its way to the sea, either by rivers or by sub- 
tetrranean water-courses, leaving the land unrefreshed 
and unproductive. On the other hand, if a mantle of 
forest be nursed into existence, the effects of each rain- 
fall are far less sudden and transient. The water has 
to soak through much vegetation and humus before it 
is free to run over the surface; and, when it does so, 
the rapidity of its course is checked by the stems of 
vegetation. Consequently the rain supplies are held 
back and stored by the action of the forest, and the 
climate among the trees becomes more equable and 
humid. We also are familiar with the large differences 


between the heat-radiating power of the forest and of L 


the desert, also between the amount of their evapora- 
tion, but we have no accurate knowiage of any of 
these data, Still less do we know about the influences 
of forest and desert on the rate of passage, or upon 
the horiz “tality of the water, indeed, I am not aware 
that this subject has ever been considered, although it 
is of the greatest importance.’’ 


City Heuses. 

THE effect on the race of bringing up children in 
city houses is thus discussed by Professor Holmes : 
Protection is what the transplanted Aryan requires in 
this New England climate. Keep him, and especially 
keep Aer, in a wide street of a well-built city, eight 





months of the year; good solid brick walls behind 
her, good sheets of plate-glass; with the sun shining 
warm through them in front of her, and you have put 
her in the condition of the pineapple, from the land 
of which, and not from that other kind of pine, her 
race started on its travels. People don’t know what 
a gain there is to health by living in cities—the best 
parts of them, of course, for we know too well what 
the worst parts are. In the first place you get rid of 
the noxious emanations which poison so-many country 
localities with typhoid fever and dysentery, not wholly 
rid of them, of course, but to a surprising degree. 
What do you do when you build a house on a damp 
soil—and there are damp soils pretty much every- 
where? Why, you floor the cellar with cement, don’t 
you? Well, the soil of a city is cemented all over, 
one may say, with certain qualifications, of course. A 
first-rate city house is a regular sanatorium. The 
only trouble is that the little good-for-nothings that 
come of utterly used-up and worn-out stock, and 
ought to die, can’t die to save their lives. So they 
grow up to dilute the vigor of the race with skim- 
milk vitality. They would have died like good chil- 
dren in most average country places; but eight 
months of shelter in a regulated temperature, in a 
well-sunned house, in a duly-moistened air, with good 
sidewalks to go about on in all weather, and four 
months of the cream of summer and the fresh milk of 
Jersey cows, make the little sham organizations, the 
worm-eaten windfalls, for that’s what they look like, 
hang on to the boughs of life. 


Burned Iron. 


Ir a bar of tenacious fibrous iron is heated to a 
welding heat and allowed to cool slowly in the air 
without being hammered, it becomes brittle, and the 
iron is supposed to have absorbed oxygen, or to be 
burnt. For the determination of the true cause of 
the change, M. Caron instituted the following ex- 
periment : 

A bar of fine iron, of approved strength and fibrous 
structure, was cut into small pieces; some of these 
were heated to a welding heat in a forge, others were 
placed in a porcelain tube, through which a current of 
hydrogen or nitrogen was passed and heated to about 
the same temperature. After they had cooled slowly 
all the pieces, without exception, presented the char- 
acteristic pruperties of burned iron, and on being re- 
heated to whiteness regained very nearly their original 


condition. The change in the metal is therefore the’ 


result of molecular modifications produced by the heat 
alone, and is not a consequence of the action of oxy- 
gen, since, as the experiment shows, it occurs when 
that gas is absent. 

The action of cold on the tires and axles of rail- 
way car-wheels, M. Caron thinks, is to be always 
explained either by bad workmanship or inferior iron ; 
the crystalline appearance resulting from this cause, 
and not by the action of continued vibration. The 
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reason so large a number break in the cold weather is 
owing to the freezing of the soil, which, reducing the 
elasticity of the roadway, subjects the axles and tires 
to greater violence. 


Memoranda, 


In an article on the longevity of the Patriarchs, 
in Fraser’s Magazine, an attempt is made to show 
that the years given as the ages of the Patriarchs were 
in reality months. In support of this hypothesis the 
author cites the fact that the most ancient Egyptians 
reckoned time by months and not by years; and it 
must be admitted that this was by far the most natural 
way for our ancestors to measure time. Taking the 
Septuagint version of the ages of Adam and others, 
at the time of the birth of their first sons, the hypothe- 
sis becomes exceedingly plausible. 





In the arrangement of the sections of the British 
Association but little attention appears to have been 
paid to the character of the locality in which each 
section was to hold its meeting. As a result of this, 
a visitor remarks that happening to stray into a 
Quaker Meeting-house he heard a paper read ‘‘On 
the progress of invention in breech-loading small 
arms during the past twenty years,” 

As an example of the advantages of the metric 
system, we will suppose that the reader takes a yard- 
stick, and measuring a room, finds it to be 5 yards 
ginches and 4, of an inch wide, and 6 yards 1 foot 1 
inch and finch long. Then taking a metre stick he 
finds the width to be 4°808 metres and the length 
5°813. If he now proceeds to determine the area of 
the space in yards, feet, and inches, and also in metres, 
and times the operation in each case, he will quickly 
find the superiority of the metric system. 
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Rank and Raiment. 


Tue last relic of glory is dropping from the mas- 
culine raiment. Until the last year or so, the gentle- 


man’s full dress has kept one little scrap of decora- 


tion, as a reminder of the splendors of other days, in 
embroidered shirt-fronts and ornamental studs. But 
these, we hear, must go, for. fashion now commands 
her choicest cavaliers to appear at dinner or soirée se- 
verely simple in the plainest of bosoms, with mother- 
of-pearl buttons at two for a penny. It only remains 
to condemn sleeve-buttons, and make gutta-percha or 
leather-twist the ‘‘correct thing” for watch-chains, 
and the manly attire will be reduced to its ultimate 
expression of funereal plainness, beyond which lies no 
further depth, unless it be good plain sackcloth and 
ashes, 

Morally speaking, the innovation is well enough. 
In a democratic country it is right that social usage 
should give as few chances as possible for caste and 
class to invent badges or insignia, or offend the self- 
respect of their more modest neighbors by any need- 
less signs of superiority. But rich toilettes are just 
such signs ; for ornament and splendor in dress afford 
the best of chances for the display of wealth and that 
artificial taste or caprice which so often go along 
’ with it, and are supposed to indicate social position 
or refinement. Men do not think much of these 
things, but women do. Augustus, with his more than 
modest professional income, has yet been used to move 
among the most gorgeous “ swells,” as well dressed, 
and evidently as well bred a man as any in the com- 
pany. He thinks his sweet little bride amazingly taste- 
ful and correct in her plain ornaments and modest 
toilette, and looks forward with a certain pride 
to comparing her with the millionairesses at Mrs. 
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Croesus’ soirée. But when poor little Jenny sees her 
pretty light silk and simple ruches side by side with 
Mrs. Croesus’ last Worth costume, on which the lace 
alone is equivalent to about all of Augustus’ yearly 
income, her heart sinks within her. She is classed 
and judged. She sees at once that, spite of her 
husband’s manly figure and distingué address, to say 
nothing of her own youthful grace and prettiness, there 
is -not the slightest use in their trying to pass for 
“* swells’’—and she feels with the half-angry, half- 
comic resentment of a sensible woman in a false 
position, that every Jarvenue in the room has set 
them down at first glance as only “ three-thousand- 
dollar people.” 

In view of poor Jenny’s very natural mortification 
and annoyance, we may rejoice that the trouble, 
serious as it is, is limited to the feminine half of 
humanity. A hundred or two years ago, Augustus 
would have not merely shared her vexation, but had 
just the same to endure on his own part. The rich 
velvets and satins, lawns and laces, swords and garters 
and jewels of the finished exquisite under the Georges 
or the Grand Monarque, made correct dress impossi- 
ble without money, and a good deal of it. In those 
days a man carried his income-returns blazoned on 
his back. The quiet scholar or poor artist was as easily 
distinguishable from the grandee as if he had worn a 
badge or a placard, like a railway conductor or a 
Broadway advertising medium, What vexation must 
have gnawed the hearts of numberless good fellows, 
in those days of external distinctions, at having to go 
about ticketed as the poor devils they were, in worldly 
sense, one does not like to reflect; and though we 
smile at poor Goldsmith’s fussy embarrassment over 
his famous bloom-colored suit, our amusement is tem- 
pered with a pang of pity and sympathy. 
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Window Gardening. 

THE melancholy days have come, and for five or 
six dreary months the forbidding face of Nature out- 
side will drive us to look for comfort and cheer to 
the warmth and sunlight we create for ourselves in- 
doors. But why need we give up all relics of the 
spring-tide and the deep summer noons, when Art, 
with her fairy fingers, twines garlands for our enjoy- 
ment, and brings birds, and fountains, and flowering 
vines, into our very chambers? The aquarium and 
the fernery are familiar devices for softening the chill 
gloom of our winter dwellings ; but these inventions 
are but rudimentary in comparison with the new forms 
of beauty recently illustrated in a promiment flower 
shop in Union Square, in this city. The proprietor, 
by an ingenious arrangement of plate-glass and warm 
air and moisture, has turned his entire shop-front into 
a great bower, crowded with ferns, mosses, vines and 
creepers, redolent with the odor of flowers, and vocal 
with the songs of countless birds, who in their joyous 
activity seem to sincerely believe themselves in the 
depth of their primeval forests. Every day a line of 
curious gazers block the sidewalk, wondering at the 
skill and taste of the graceful invention, and losing 
themselves for a few brief delightful moments in gold- 
en visions of tropic warmth, and luxuriance, and life. 
What is more, the whole arrangement looks quite as 
well from within as from without, and is susceptible 
of easy application to any shop-front or bow-window 
whatever. Why should not every well-to-do dwelling 
in the land have such a winter glorification in parlor, 
library, or sitting-room, at least where the south or 
westerly exposure insures health for both plants and 
songsters? How infinitely better to spend on the 
production and care of such a miniature happy valley 
the sums we carelessly squander on tawdry upholstery 
or sham bric-d-brac? How delightful to sit, of a pleas- 
ant afternoon, gazing from one’s seat by the fire, not 
at the predatory rambles of neighboring tomcats over 
back sheds and fences, or the playful undulations of 
various lifen on the domestic clothes-line, but looking 
off through green entanglement into pleasant vistas of 
fancy, dreaming of spring, and soft air, and violets, 
of Doria Pamfili gardens or Orinoco forests, losing 
for the nonce all thought of the cold, hard present 
about us, in one delicious reverie of Nature in her 
richest and kindest moods ! 

And now for some seasonable hints for the culture 
of our window-gardens. We all know that good soil, 
daily watering, and a sunny exposure will generally 


insure the growth of house-plants ; but quick growth. 


is not always desirable, for we must remember that the 
faster the branches of a plant or vine grow, the wider 
apart are their leaves, and the more spindling their 
general appearance, both in side branches and stems, 

The skill of the gardener is exhibited in cultivating 
a plant which shall be perfectly graceful both in fo- 
liage and stem, Slow growth, which is adapted to 
produce this result, can be obtained by lowering the 
temperature of the rooms at night, by closing the 





registers or the dampers of the stoves, and by giving 
all the fresh air which can be obtained when the sun 
shines bright and warm, and the mercury stands above 
40°. As fast as the moisture evaporates from the 
stems and branches of plants, a new supply should be 
afforded by the roots, and if the soil in the pot remains 
moist for an unusual length of time, it isa sign that 
the soil is not friable enough and that the roots cannot 
absorb the water readily, or that something is wanting 
in the soil, and it is then best to repot the plant, not 
forgetting to mix one-third sand with our loam, leaf- 
mould, and well-decayed manure. A compost that 
does not become dry rapidly will not promote healthy 
plant-action. Plants with plenty of roots and a vig- 
orous growth will take up almost all the moisture 
that can be poured into a moderately-sized pot, and 
if too much is given it will drain off into the saucer 
and can be poured away, as water should not remain 
in the saucers of any plants excepting those of the Cal- 
la Lily, and they will bloom much finer if the pots 
are kept in pans of water all the time. 

We can have a great variety of plants in our win- 
dows. In hanging baskets, we may plant Begonias, 
Caladiums, Geraniums, Ivy, ornamental grasses, the 
Convolvulus of various kinds, Ferns, etc., etc. With 
care the Camellia can be cultivated in pots, and Fuch- 
sias, Geraniums, Verbenas, Petunias, Azalias, the 
Daphne, the Chinese Primrose (one of the best plants 
for a window-garden), Violets, Pansies, and many other 
ordinary plants can generally be grown with success, 

While preparing our window-gardens, we must not 
forget to provide some choice varieties of bulbs, such 
as Hyacinths, Crocuses, Tulips, Cyclamens, and Scil- 
las, which are all of the easiest culture and will fill our 
windows with gorgeous flowers for many weeks, 

Hyacinths, in the loveliest shades of blue, red, pink, 
yellow, and white, are so odorous as to fill the air with 
fragrance, and the varied delicacy of the tints of their 
waxen bells delights all beholders. They can be 
bought of all the florists and seedsmen, and grown 
either in hyacinth-glasses, with water, sand, moss, co- 
coa-fiber, or soil. In whatever manner they are cul- 
tivated, they require shade, or rather entire seclusion 
from light and heat for four or five weeks. This is 
needful to develop the tiny roots, and assist the bulb 
to throw up its leaves and flower-stalk which are 
concealed in embryo. Water will supply all that is 
needed to stimulate root growth, and when the roots 
are six or seven inches in length the leaves and buds 
will grow with great rapidity. If grown in water, 
a bit of charcoal will keep it sweet, and as the water 
evaporates more can be added, taking care to have it 
slightly warm. Hyacinths can also be grown in deep 
glass dishes filled with sand, cocoa-fiber, or moss kept 
constantly wet, Tulips and other bulbs require 
the same treatment, excepting the Cyclamens, which 
are usually purchased of the florists, already started, 
and will bloom profusely all the winter, one plant 
frequently throwing up from one to two hundred 
lovely flowers. 
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Listen! 

Do you wish to do something towards making your 
home happy? Do you desire that your brothers and 
sisters should be glad to have you with them, and that 
you should always be a welcome companion to your 
parents or your children? Do you want to have 
your society coveted everywhere, and to feel, the 
while, that you are doing good as well as giving 
pleasure? Would you like to help people to think 
well, and to have them save their best thoughts for 
you? Would it please you to get all the good you 
can out of the people you know ? 

If so, learn to listen, 

But first learn what listening is—for it is not mere- 
ly the exercise of the sense of hearing, The stupidest 
of us all can keep ears open and mouth shut. To 
listen properly means to make other people talk 
properly. That is a social definition, if it is not a 
Websterian one. Thegood listener is a cause of talk- 
ing in others, and by a proper exercise of this valuable 
and too scarce gift, makes the diffident say what they 
think, and the verbose think what they say. For the 
greatest talkers are careful when they find they have 
a good listener, They know that they may not often 
be so fortunate, and they talk their best. The adept 
in listening may sometimes hear more prosing than 
he likes, but if he be skillful this will not often happen, 
When it is impossible to get anything interesting or 
useful out of a man, he need be listened to no longer. 
Every one of sense will agree to that. But it isaston- 





ishing how many good things some very unpromising 
persons will say if they be properly and conscientiously 
listened to. 

To be sure it is very hard for some persons to lis- 
ten, They have a gift for talking, and they like to 
exercise it. But these are the very persons who 
should do a-great deal of listening. They know what 
a luxury it is to talk, and they should give their fami- 
lies and friends a chance to learn the art, Besides, 
like farmers, they will often find much advantage in a 
rotation of crops, A season of listening is often a 
most excellent preparative for a season of talk. 

It is often supposed that if a man has a good thing 
to say, he will say it, but this is not necessarily the case, 
Very often he never says it, because no one will give 
him a chance. He don’t want to waste his speech on 
fools, and the smart folks want him to content him- 
self with hearing what they have tosay. This happens 
—not in connection with very good things perhaps, 
but with things that might lead to very good things— 
every day and every hour, in thousands of families, 
all over the land—to say nothing of society. 

There are those who so seldom have a chance to 
speak to interested ears, that they gradually withdraw 
themselves into themselves, where, not generally find- 
ing much, they intellectually pine away, 

To be sure, we should not fail to become good talk- 
ers, if wecan; but, do what we may, we can only make 
one talker of ourselves, whereas, by proper listening, 
we may make a dozen talkers of other people. 
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Italian Opera. 

THE Italian Opera season in New York has not 
been a remarkable one. Mr. Max Maretzek’s expe- 
rience and tact were insufficient to renew the brilliant 
successes of last year. With two excellent prime 
donne who had hosts of admirers, and with a large 
subscription list, the result was nevertheless not en- 
tirely satisfactory. It was felt that the management 
depended too confidently on its prime donne, Its te- 
nors and baritones were weak in voice and uninspiring 
in action, They were, besides, without répertoires, 
and the works presented were given without the neces- 
Sary preparation, An unsatisfactory ensemble, a 
chorus often giving evidence of its undisciplined con- 
dition, and a general want of care and completeness 
in the most elaborate works, resulted in disappoint- 
ment and much grumbling. Mme. Lucca, it may be 
said, created a favorable impression. Her strong 
mimetic talents, her extraordinary werve, and her 
originality were sufficient charms in the lighter réles 
of the season, to hide many defects of vocal method, 
and many liberties taken with the written music, 
She made her American début in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Afri- 





caine,” a complicated spectacular work, requiring, like 
all of Meyerbeer’s later operas, a powerful and evenly 
balanced ensemd/e for its adequate presentation. Not- 
withstanding that it was ruthlessly ‘‘cut” by the 
management, and the pitch altered in the adaptation 
of it to the voice of the prima donna, the representa- 
tion was in a measure made successful by the acting of 
Mme. Lucca in the réle of Sedika, The only other 
opera of Meyerbeer’s given was the ‘‘ Huguenots,” 
and this suffered in the same manner. The cacenzas 
were omitted, and the most operose portions of the 
music eliminated. Here, too, Mme. Luoea, in the 
heavy réle of Valentine, demonstrated her intense 
passion and vigorous dramatic talents. 
Representations of Gounod’s ‘* Faust,” in which 
she assumed the part of Margwerita, of Don Giovan- 
ni, in which she was the Zer/ina,—Miss Kellogg for 
the first time singing the réle of Donna Anna,—of 
‘Fra Diavolo,” the ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro," and * La 
Favorita,” left no doubt whatever of the special adap- 
tation of the prima donna’s talents to the lighter 
characterizations, Her Cherubine and Zerlima 
evinced even more originality and spontaneity than 
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her Leonora and Selika. The impulsive nature and 
overflowing animal spirits, the vivacity, freshness, and 
gayety of the actress in the comedy réles, gave them an 
individual charm that went far to redeem the want of 
idealization and the crudity of vocal method. Mme. 
Lucca’s voice is a rich, round mezzo-soprano, Its 
middle and upper tones are singularly broad and ef- 
fective, but her reliance upon these natural qualities of 
utterance is conspicuous. Power, volubility, and reso- 
nance are made the charm of her singing much oftener 
than culture, Her phrasing is defective, arising 
mainly from an incorrect habit of inspiration, and 
resulting in the dislocation of vocal passages, often in 
defiance of the plainest requirements of musical rhe- 
toric. 

The association of Mme. Lucca and Miss Kellogg 
in Mozart’s * Marriage of Figaro,” and ‘* Don Gio- 
vanni,” brought into strong relief the contrasting 
merits of the two singers; and it was noticeable that 
in the comparison one artist pleased the public by her 
personality, and the other won the connoisseurs by her 
art. The unstudied power of one and the finished in- 
tellectual refinement of the other were thus heightened, 
to the advantage of both. Miss Kellogg’s season has 
been a purely artistic triumph for her, too severely 
and conscientiously excellent perhaps for the immediate 
apprehension of the public, but of that sterling and 
abiding character that will outlive the favoritism of a 
day. Her assumption of the part of Donna Anna 
won for her the quiet gratulations of cultivated mu- 
sicians, while it passed unheeded from the recollection 
of the popular assemblage. A finer example of chaste 
vocalization, and one furnishing a purer method of 
declamatory art, was not presented during the season. 
Although it is unfortunately the tendency of current 
criticism to expend its force upon that which is most 
novel, and which occupies the largest share of public 
attention, the more thoughtful judges appear to agree 
that this year’s success of the American prima donna 
has been won by the exercise of the highest, if not 
the most popular talents. 


Thomas Moran’s Water-Color Drawings. 


A collection of water-color drawings, by Mr. 
Thomas Moran, the subjects taken from the Yellow- 
stone country, have been lately removed from Goupil’s, 
where they were seen by many persons—although not, 
strictly speaking, on exhibition—and have been sent 
to England by their purchaser, Mr. William Black- 
more, 

We understand that another series has been begun 
by Mr. Moran for an American gentleman, and we 
hope that when these are finished the generaF public 
may some day have the means of seeing them. To say 
that these drawings are the most brilliant and poetic 
pictures that have been done in America thus far, is 
unfortunately not to say much; because our work in 
landscape to the present time has been plain prose, or 
weak idyl, or out-heroding of Herod; anything, in 
short, but poetry. This, with a few sweet exceptions, 





is the main outcome of our landscape painting. But 
Mr. Moran’s water-colors show a strong man rejoicing 
to run a race; and with all his senses alive for rich and 
strange and tender shimmering color, rainbow and mist, 
with fleeting cloud, and more hues than Iris with her 
purfied scarf can show. His love of form is as strong as 
his love of color, and his lines betray the same innate 
grace of spirit, the same delicately moving mind. In 
these drawings, as in the large picture bought by the 
Government and now hanging in the Capitol, the artist 
is on such strange, unaccustomed ground, that one sus- 
pects some trick, some stage-play, and fears to be 
caught with unrealities. Tame conventional people, 
who make a fetish of the Frenchman, and look upon 
Theodore Rousseau as the speaker of the last word 
in landscape art, blame Moran for not leaving the 
strangeness out of his pictures, and for not making the 
Yellowstone synonymous with the Seine. But those 
who can love Rousseau, and Turner, and Corot, and 
Raphael, with one and the same heart—nor hear any 
division in the concord of sweet sounds they make— 
will ask only how this new painter has solved his 
problem, and whether the Yellowstone is as weirdly 
poetic on his canvas as it isin nature. But who 
will look at Mr. Moran’s pictures and ask themselves 
how he has delivered the message given him for us— 
whether he has belittled it, or clouded it, or slipped 
it, or given it in all the fullness of which he is capable, 
and with all simplicity—will, we think, agree with us 
that the messenger was well chosen, and that the 
wild western desert has found in him a most faithful 
because most poetic voice. 


The English in Ireland. 


Mr. FRovuDE’s intense personality, his sterling hon- 
esty of purpose, his painstaking study of the facts of 
any subject he may choose to write upon, the zealous 
love of truth and justice which fuses his wealth of know- 
ledge into a consistent whole, and the fascinating style 
in which he expresses himself, enter as known factors 
into any work he may undertake. They need not be 
enlarged upon. Every student of English History 
knows that they exist, and how they exist. Our duty 
in noticing his new work, Zhe English in Ireland 
in the Eighteenth Century (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.), is restricted, therefore, to the consideration of 
the special characteristics of the work. That he will 
marshal the facts in a masterly manner we know from 
past experience; but how does he interpret them? 
What is the theory of national duty by which he 
measures the rights and wrongs of a relation which he 
boldly pronounces a shame and a disgrace to both par- 
ties? And how far does the English atmosphere, so to 
speak, through which he sees the facts, color or be- 
cloud his vision ? 

That he will displease the English partisan is reason- 
ably certain, since he shows bf irresistible proofs that, 
judged by her own standard of duty, England has 
sinned grievously. That the Irish partisan would shriek 
with rage might have been predicted ; whether religious 
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or political, he is practically incompetent of sober 
judgment when Irish matters are in question. That 
the American public (the thinking portion, that is) 
will side with either party is not at all to be expected, 
As a people, we utterly reject the theory of national 
rights and duties by which England justifies to herself 
the efforts she has made to subjugate and govern 
her sister island ; and we should condemn the conquest 
of Ireland on that plea, even if we were persuaded that 
(as Mr. Froude alleges) everything which England most 
valued for herself—her laws and liberties, her orderly 
and settled government, the most ample security for 
person and property—Enyland’s first desire was to 
give to Ireland in fullest measure. 

To American ears the English theory that it is 
every man’s right to govern his neighbor ifhe can, sounds 
somewhat harsh and unchristian even when tempered 
by the assumption that power to govern presupposes 
mental and moral, as well as physical superiority, and 
carries the consequent duty of raising others if possible 
to the same higher level. By not taking into account 
this underlying reservation, Mr. Froude’s words may 
be made to do him gross injustice. When he says, for 
instance, that on the whole, and as a rule, superior 
strength is the equivalent of superior merit, he evidently 
means no more than is consistent with the belief that 
in the long run the highest good is practically coinci- 
dent with the greatest might. He is indeed very care- 
ful to soften thus the savagery of the ordinary expres- 
sion of the right of might. Among wild beasts and sa- 
vages, he says, might constitutes right ; among reason- 
able beings right is forever tending to create might. 
He finds therefore a rude but adequate test of superiority 
and inferiority in the relative strength of the different 
orders of human beings; and holds that in deciding 
that the weaker shall obey the more powerful, nature 
is in reality saving them from themselves, and thus con- 
fers most liberty when she s¢ems most to be taking it 
away. Believing that there is no freedom possible to 
man except in obedience to law, he makes the natural 
inference that those who cannot prescribe a law to 
themselves must be content to accept direction from 
others, if they desire to be free. That there is or can 
be any inherent privilege in any person or set of per- 
sons to live unworthily at their own wills, when they 
can be led or driven into more honorable courses, he 
positively denies—the rights of man in his view being 
not to liberty, but to wise control. The superior part 
of mankind, he says, submit willingly to be governed 
by those, who are nobler and wiser than themselves, 
thus recognizing the natural right of the best to 
govern, and the natural right of the worst to be go- 
verned. ‘* Liberty profits only those who can govern 
themselves better than others can govern them.” 
“*The strength which gives a right to freedom implies 
the presence of those qualities which insure that 
it will be rightly used.” “‘ The right of a people to self- 
government consists, and can consist, in nothing but 
their power to defend themselves,” 

In bringing together these characteristic expres- 





sions of Mr. Froude's doctrine of human rights and 
liberties, we have aimed to discover the key to his in- 
terpretation of Irish History. Few American readers 
will assent to such restriction of the meanings of rigAt, 
Sreedom and liberty, yet all must give Mr. Froude 
credit for an honest and consistent use of-these terms as 
he understands them. Through this atmosphere he sees 
all the facts of Anglo-Irish History. The Normans 
were the wiser, nobler, and consequently stronger 
people ; therefore they had a natural right to conquer’ 
and govern the English. The same superiority gave 
the English the right to invade Ireland, to put an end’ 
to the wretched condition of a people who ‘for cen- 
turies, of their own free choice, had lived in chronic 
war and deliberately preferred it to a state of peace ;” 
the English right to govern resting, he says dis- 
tinctly, in their capability of governing, and in 
the need of the Irish to be governed. The Magna 
Charta of Irish liberty he describes, with perhaps justi- 
fiable bitterness, as the free right of every man to make 
war upon his neighbor at pleasure. This was the 
liberty the Irish defended with such unstable virulence, 
Freedom such as Scotland fought for, Ireland never 
sought or cared for. If she had, her efforts would have 
deserved success, and, as a natural consequence, would 
have succeeded. ‘‘ The right to resist depends on the 
power of resistance.” The, Irish, it seems, never demon- 
strated their right to resent the government of England 
by successfully resisting it. On the other hand, Eng- 
land’s right to govern Ireland has never been proved by 
the fact of just government. According to England’s 
own standard, then, history shows England not to be 
the rightful custodian of Ireland. She has persistently 
failed to govern Ireland well, and her asserted right to 
undertake the work rests on no other basis, has no 
other justification, than an ability to accomplish it. 
Mr. Froude’s recognition of this failure is frank and 
courageous. A government which does not promote 
justice has no just claim to respect ; yet ‘‘ justice, in the 
true sense, has been the last expedient to which Eng- 
land has had recourse in her efforts to harmonize her 
relations with her wayward dependency. She has 
taken those who have made the loudest noise at their 
own estimation. She has regarded the patriot orator, 
the rebel, and the assassin as the representatives of 
Ireland. She has thought alternately, and with equal 
unsuccess, how she can coerce or conciliate those whe 
give her trouble. How to encourage industry and 
honest labor, how to prevent oppression and save the 
working peasant from being pillaged by violence or 
unjust law, she has rarely troubled herself to con- 
sider.’” 

It is not surprising that so many of Mr. Froude’s 
countrymen are inclined to resent the aspect in 
which he presents the case. Yet if, by bringing 
the force of honest thinking thus to bear on this 
troubled question, Mr. Froude shall rouse the Eng- 
lish people to a higher sense of duty in the matter 
of justice to the deserving portion of the Irish people, 
and at the same time convince the sober-minded among 
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the Irish of the mischievous character of their partisan 
advisers, his work will be of immense value to humanity 
as well as to Ireland, The errors and crimes already 
committed on both sides cannot be undone, but they 
may be avoided in the future; and when a better 
understanding of their mutual responsibility has been 
arrived at by Saxon and Celt, Ireland may be turned 
from her present attitude of hostility to England, and 
ceasing to be a ‘‘ wayward dependency,” may be 
raised to an equal rank with England and Scotland in 
a sisterhood which cannot be broken without mutual 
harm. 


“ Oriental and Linguistic Studies.” 


Oriental and Linguistic Studies, by William 
Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology in Yale College (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.).—Under this title Professor Whitney has gath- 
ered into a volume thirteen papers which have appear- 
ed separately in the Yournal of the American Orien- 
tal Society, the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, the North American Review, and 
ether journals. Those who do not now make ac- 
quaintance with these essays for the first time, will 
welcome their appearance in this collected and con- 
venient form, no less warmly than those to whom 
they have been hitherto more or less inaccessible. 
Rarely have such occasional publications contained so 
little of merely transient interest, so much of perma- 
nent value. It is significant of the completeness which 
marks all of Professor Whitney’s works, that though 
the earliest of these ‘* Studies” is separated from the 
latest by a period of nearly twenty years, a period of 
very great activity and progress in this field, they have 
been reprinted with only here and there a verbal 
change, and except in one case, where the history of a 
certain subject was to be continued down to the present 


time, without addition, The several Studies group |. 
' the desire of expression, but of communication ; that 


themselves so naturally into a connected whole, sup- 
plementing without repeating each other, that any 
loss of occasional interest, which is apt in such publi- 
cations to be serious, is more than made good by that 
which they gain by conjunction. Even the dualism 
which appears in the title is not without a higher 
unity, since the science of language, in the modern 
acceptation of the term, received its first strong im- 
pulse from the study of Sanskrit, and is constantly 
fed from the same source. The first five of these pa- 
pers relate to the Veda, and treat, more specifically, 
of the general results of Vedic scholarship; of the 
Vedic doctrine of a future life; of Miiller’s History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature; of the principles by 
which translators of the Veda are to be guided, and 
especially of the authority of the Hindu commenta- 
tors; of Miiller’s translation of the Rig-Veda. Both 
the general and the special student will here find 
much of value to them; an admirable statement of 
the assured results at which Vedic scholars have ar- 
rived ; on other and controverted points the judgment 
of one of the highest among them in authority, and 









the soundest criticism of the methods of study. The 
sixth paper, on the Avesta, is similar in character to 
the first, and includes a sketch of the progress of Zend 
scholarship up to the present time. The last half of 
the volume is occupied with discussions pertaining to 
the science of language, The subjects are: the rela- 
tion of Sanskrit and Indo-European philology to the 
Science of Language and to Ethnology, abundantly 
vindicating the former studies from the attacks of 
Oppert and Key ; two notices of Miiller’s Lectures on 
the Science of Language, which should escape the at- 


‘tention of no one who has read Miiller; the present 


state of the question as to the origin of language, fol- 
lowed by an examination and most complete refuta- 
tion of the views of Bleek, Schleicher and Steinthal, 
which are here distinguished as the ‘‘ simious,” the 
** physical,” and the ‘* psychological ” theories of lan- 
guage. The volume closes appropriately with a dis- 
cussion of the relation of language to education, and 
of the place which the study ought to hold in our 
educational system. The papers in the last half of 
the volume are all, with one exception, more recent 
than the author’s ‘* Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage,” and may not improperly be considered as the 
complement of that work, that being, to borrow an 
illustration from another science, the systematic, and 
this the polemic treatment of the subject. In the course 
of these discussions of opposing theories, his own views 
of the origin and nature of language are stated anew, 
and with additional illustration and enforcement, 
That language is a divine gift only in so far as it is the 
product of capacities and impulses given by God ; that 
language is not identical with thought, nor thought 
dependent on language for its existence, but that lan- 
guage is the instrument of thought, an instrument 
which multiplies indefinitely the power of thought, but 
still only an instrument; that the impulse to speak 
comes not from within, but from without, not from 


consequently the bond between the word and the idea 
is not a necessary but a conventional one, the agree- 
ment, namely, of the speakers to receive a given word 
as the sign of a given idea; that the science of lan- 
guage is not a physical but a historical science ; that 
language is not an organism, governed by an indepen- 
dent law of development, but at its origin and at ev- 
ery successive point of its growth controlled by volun- 
tary action; that it is not the creation of a faculty 
which lies below the plane of consciousness and which 
is independent of the will, but that it owes its origin 
to the same forces which produce the after-changes 
which we call the growth of language ;—all this is most 
convincingly shown. That these views, of which 
Professor Whitney is not the only, but the foremost 
champion, though far enough at present from receiv- 
ing the general assent of scholars, are destined to pre- 
vail, we cannot for a moment doubt, and the honors 
of the victory will belong in no small measure to him. 
No other writer on these subjects has brought to their 
discussion so wide a knowledge of the facts of language 
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joined to such strict methods of scientific investigation 
and reasoning. 

In the preface to the present volume Professor 
Whitney holds out the prospect of another, composed 
of a different class of essays, if this meets with a re- 
ception sufficiently encouraging. The public will 
assuredly exact the speedy fulfillment of this engage- 
ment, 

Completion of the “Idyls of the King." 


THE close of the literary year is memorable for the 
addition of Gareth and Lynette (J. Re Osgood & 
Co.) to Mr. Tennyson’s Arthurian idyls; or rather, 
let us say, his splendid epic of King Arthur has been 
completed with the appearance of this characteristic 
poem ; for it seems to us that the question whether an 
epic could be produced or tolerated in these latter- 
day times is now substantially answered by the ex- 
istence, in rounded and beautiful perfection, of the 
Laureate’s most imposing work. 

The ‘‘Idyls of the King,” moreover, have grown 
into being somewhat after the earliest epic method, if 
we hold to the belief of Wolfe and his school with re- 
gard to the manner in which the Homeric poems were 
composed. The Round Table was first celebrated in 
legends of knight-errantry and enchantment, as told by 
word of mouth, sung by the minstrels, written in the 
romances of France, England, and Wales. Next we 
have the black-letter compilation, or prose-epic, of Sir 
Thomas Malory, printed by Caxton in 1485, and un- 


dergoing various reprints and alterations down to the 
present day. Lastly comes the predestined poet, for 
whom all this precious material has been so long 


waiting. Seizing upon the pith and beauty of these 
purely English traditions, he moulds them to his own use 
and welds them symmetrically together, having purified 
them in the alembic of his imagination and adorned 
them by every resource of the poet’s art; and so we 
have at last a genuine British epic, more fascinating to 
modern readers than any other production of its class, 
although some future generation must determine its 
rank in comparison of the world’s great epic master- 
pieces which have preceded it. 

While the public appetite for these delightful idyls 
has grown by what it fed on, portion after portion has 
been added, until now ten cantos in all compose the 
finished structure. It is just twenty years since the 
“Morte d’Arthur’’ was put forth as an experiment 
in the volume entitled ‘‘ English Idyls and Other 
Poems.’’ No lover of poetry assented to the author’s 
courtly disparagement of his own lines, or pronounced 
them 

“ Faint Homeric echoes, nothing worth ;” 
for in sonorous quality of verse—the effect of **hollow 
oes and aes’’—in majesty of diction and thought, they 
are unexcelled by any of the later idyls, and now are 
made a fitting climax to the heroic progress of the 
completed poem. The last stone of this edifice, elaborate 
with allegorical carving, is set in place, and a memorial 
of knightly valor and aspiration stands before us,— 





romantic and medizeval, it may be, but thoroughly 
English, and as thoroughly modern in its expression of 
the purest and loftiest ideals of the nineteenth Chris- 
tian century. 

Tennyson has excelled all contemporary poets, so 
far as the technics of his art are concerned, in lyrical 
and reflective verse—in every department of poetry 
except the dramatic ; and his failure to essay the latter 
possibly indicates the one faculty wherein he feels his 
imagination to be deficient, to wit, that upon which 
depends the invention of a story ora plot. Yet any 
school-girl novelist will now-a-days spin you a tale of 
endless length and tortuous intricacy out of her clever 
little brain. Do great poets, in fact, ever wholly invent 
their own plots? Did Sophocles or Euripides? Did 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, or Goethe? Dante came 
nearer to it, and Moliére nearest of them all, The 
poet’s higher office is to grasp the material of fictions 
and traditions already existing and illuminate them 
with spiritual light. To the Laureate, whose genius 
for dramatic invention is relatively defective, such a 
treasury of’ ancient romance as Malory’s ‘‘ La Morte 
d’ Arthur” was a godsend, He has availed himself 
of it, and the epic which was once the dream of Milton 
is at last a substantial, and, we believe, an enduring 
portion of the literature of our English tongue. 

The poet’s allegorical bent, early noticeable in ‘‘ The 
Palace of Art’’ and ‘A Vision of Sin,” is no less 
manifest in Gareth and Lynette. The personages and 
imagery have a two-fold significance, like those of 
Spenser and Sidney. Mr. Tennyson not only invests 
Malory’s rude and fantastic legend with higher mean- 
ing, but introduces new characters and adventures to 
make the allegory complete. The foes whom Gareth 
overcomes—evil knights, who guard the approach to 
Castle Perilous—are here the Morning Star, Noon 
Sun, and Evening Star; while the hero’s final triumph 
over Night and Death is a coinage of the modern 
poet, worth more than the entire body of the olden 
tale. That in this age he should be able to revive 
any interest in knight-errantry is of itself a matter for 
admiration. Three hundred years ago, Cervantes 
pricked the armor of what pseudo-knighthood yet 
lingered among men; yet here we have anew and 
lasting picture of the ideal chivalry— compact of love, 
heroism, honor, and saintly faith. 

For the rest, the landscape and grouping are as pic- 
turesque as word-painting can make them. Almost 
any passage will show that of all the old melody, 
beauty of expression, and unapproachable art, there is 
no falling off: 


“ Then at his call, *O daughters of the Dawn 
And servants of the Morning-Star, approach, 
Arm me,’ from out the silken curtain-folds, 
Bare-footed and bare-headed, three fair girls 
In gilt and rosy raiment came : their feet 
In dewy grasses glistened ; and the hair 
All over glanced with dewdrop or with gem, 
Like sparkles in the stone Avanturine. 

These arm’d him in blue arms, and gave a shield 
Blue also, and thereon the morning star. 
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And Gareth silent gazed upon the knight, 

Who stood a moment, ere his horse was brought, 
Glorying ; and in the stream beneath him shone, 
Immingled with Heaven’s azure waveringly, 
The gay pavilion and the naked feet, 

His arms, the rosy raiment, and the star.” 


In technical execution this idyl displays the author’s 
latest style carried to an extreme. The verse is 
clamped together, with every adjective and conjunction 
omitted that possibly can be spared; yet lines of a 
galloping, redundant nature are interspersed, as if 
Tennyson were disposed occasionally to resort to what 
in Swinburne has become mannerism. Alliteration 
also prevails in almost every line or sentence, and 
more than in any other modern poem. Is this another 
concession to the younger school, or the effect of the 
Laureate’s mousing among pre-Chaucerian ballads ? 
It somewhat palls upon the ear, as does also the poet’s 
habit of playing upon his own words and seemingly 
reiterating them for that purpose. We are compen- 
sated for all this by a stalwart presentation of that fine 
old English which Emerson has called ‘a stern and 
dreadful language,’”’ by a restoration of grand but 
half-forgotten words which, in Time’s despite here- 
after, we trust will hold their own. 

Garethand Lynette follows ‘* The Coming of Ar- 
thur,” and is thus the second canto of the epic. 
Among the ten idyls, and indeed over all the author’s 
poems, ‘‘ Guinevere” is still pre-eminent for tragic 
pathos and dramatic power. In its Homeric feeling 
and language, ** The Passing of Arthur’? is, as we 


have already said, quite distinct from its compan- 
ions; while for pure beauty of narrative and verse, 
and most romantic tenderness, ‘‘ Elaine ’’ will remain 


the favorite of readers, young or old. Gareth has 
something of the mystical quality of ‘* The Holy 
Grail,’’ but is not so lofty and sustained a poem. It 
more nearly ranks with ** Enid,” or ‘* Pelleasand Et- 
tarre,” and now takes its appointed place in the series 
of idyls, each an exquisite and perfect werk, which 
have transformed Britain’s ancient legends into a vis- 
ion of enduring beauty, to enthral and elevate lovers 
of what is good and brave and fair for many an age 
to cOme. Mr. Tennyson’s growth in art has been 
steadfast and assured, from the delicate lyrics which 
stand at the beginning of his collected works, to the 
epic which he has now finished in the ripeness of his 
years. Was ever a youthful poet’s dream more fully 
realized ? and, if he never henceforth should compose 
another verse, where in the history of art and song 
are we able to place a finger upon the record of a 
more complete and felicitous career ? 


Cranch’s Translation of the Aineid. 


Upon examination of the volume which Messrs. J. 
R. Osgood & Co. have just added to their famous se- 
ries of translations, one must needs envy Mr. Cranch 
both the opportunity which existed for a new version 
of the Aineid, and the faculty which he has demon- 
strated that he possesses for doing such work readily 
and well. The art of translation is a gift, and a most 





enjoyable one. A poet who has it can please him- 
self, at those seasons when his brain is not creative, 
and when he nevertheless feels the desire for literary 
labor, with the exercise of his metrical skill, and thus 
satisfy his conscience by no loss of time, without the 
fatigue resulting from original production. 

The ease, fidelity, and vigor with which Mr. Cranch 
has accomplished his undertaking, show that he pos- 
sesses this talent in a degree which not unlikely has 
surprised even himself. Through his own lyrics he is 
known asa poet of delicate fancy and emotion; and 
those familiar with their subtile, introspective quality 
will commend his present work the more heartily, see- 
ing that it exhibits scarcely a trace of the author’s 
distinctive manner. He has honestly adapted himself 
to the genius of Virgil, and, without finesse or para- 
phrase, has rendered the pure and flowing Latin hex- 
ameters into simple, liquid, and resonant blank verse. 

No one, who is acquainted with the previous versions 
of the Aineid-—from Dryden’s free but ringing heroics, 
down to Conington’s experiment in the favorite metre 
of Sir Walter Scott—will pretend that any of these 
approaches the advanced modern standard of rhythmical 
translation. Mr. Cranch has made the first attempt 
to meet the three requisitions of absolute fidelity, true 
poetical quality, and conformity to the spirit of the 
English language. There was a positive want of such 
aversion of thedear old Latin epic, and we think 
that the book under review will be accepted for genu- 
ine merit and long outlast its immediate welcome. 

Undoubtedly the translator of the Aineid has a 
lighter task than he who would turn the Greek of 
Homer or the Italian of Dante into English verse. 
The elegant clearness of Virgil’s style, as every school- 
boy knows, makes him ‘‘easier’? than any other 
Latin author except Cesar. A scholarly poet con- 
strues his verse without difficulty ; few scholars, even, 
have the same mastery over Greek. From beginning 
to end there is now no important dispute with regard 
to the text of Virgil, or to the meaning of the text. 
We nevertheless admire the simplicity and graceful 
choice of words which characterize Mr. Cranch’s 
Eneid, and feel that his instinct was right when he 
undertook a labor which he has-executed with such 
rapidity and success. Among the reasons which in- 
fluenced him to select blank verse as the vehicle of his 
translation is one of considerable weight, to wit: 
that in the original hexameters the sense most fre- 
quently laps over from verse to verse, so that pauses 
and breaks occur rather in the middle than at the end 
ofaline. This is really the manner of Virgil, and 
measurably that of Lucretius; while in Homer, and 
especially in Theocritus, the reverse is equally charac- 
teristic. But however scrupulous we might be with 
regard to a blank-verse translation of either of the 
three authors last named, we enter no protest, so far 
as the Aineid is concerned, against the choice of a 
metre so purely English and which Mr. Cranch em- 
ploys to such advantage. Virgil was the prince of 
plagiarists, and yet without blame ; for he flourished 
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in a period when, as an adapter of the faultless litera- 
ture of Greece, he greatly refined the taste of his 
countrymen and gave them inestimable delight. His 
Eclogues poorly mimic Theocritus; he took his 
Georgics from Hesiod and his epic from Homer; in 
translating him one seems to be translating a trans- 
lator; and his Manes surely will not cry out upon 
Mr. Cranch for any expedient that can assimilate, in 
turn, his poetry to our uses, and more naturally give 
satisfaction to modern ears. 

We notice in this work very few of those inversions 
which stilt the old-fashioned translations. The verse 
is the verse of Bryant, not that of Dryden or Pope. 
A quotation from the Third Book will illustrate the 
general excellence of Mr. Cranch’s style :— 


“ Then far off we see 
Minervian AZma rising from the waves ; 
And now we hear the ocean’s awful roar, 
The breakers dashing on the rocks, the moan 
Of broken voices on the shore. The deeps 
Leap up, and sand is mixed with boiling foam. 
* Charybdis !’ cries Anchises : ‘lo, the cliffs, 
The dreadful rocks that Helenus foretold! 
Save us—bear off, my men! With equal stroke 
Bend on your oars!’ No sooner said than done. 
With groaning rudder Palinurus turns 
The prow to the left, and the whole cohort strain 
With oar and sail, and seek a southern course. 
The curving wave one moment lifts us up 
Skyward, then sinks us down as in the shades 
Of death. Three times amid their hollow caves 
The cliffs resound ; three times we saw their foam 
Dashed,—that the stars hung dripping wet with dew. 
Meanwhile, abandoned by the wind and sun, 
Weary, and ignorant of our course, we are thrown 
Upon the Cyclops’ shore.” 


Here and there a verse occurs which a reviewer, at 
first thought, might deem to be carelessly accented 
and overcharged with syllables ; but the context shows 
that the translator’s ear is not at fault, and that such 
lines are introduced to vary the effect. The opening 
passage is not rendered quite to our liking; but when 
once fairly at his work Mr. Cranch reaches an elevat- 
ed tone and sustains it to the end. His explanatory 
notes will to the scholar appear superfluous, and 
meager to the unlearned. Upon the whole, this trans- 
lation will take its place as a standard in public and 
private libraries, and we trust that the superb octavo 
volume will be followed by a popular edition within 
the means of all. 


“What Katy Did.” 


The New Year's Bargain was one of the most 
charming of last winter’s juveniles. It was as origi- 
nal and imaginative in its conception as any of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s stories, and was quaint and pic- 
turesque in execution. 

It can hardly be said that What Katy Did 
(Roberts Brothers) fulfills the promise which the New 





Year’s Bargain held out, for it is a story on so differ- 
ent a plane, of so realistic a nature, that no compari- 
son of the two is possible. 

Perhaps it was as well to avoid such comparison be- 
tween two books coming so near together; but we 
hope yet to see, from Susan Coolidge’s pen, a story 
affording more room for the display of creative and ar- 
tistic power. 

** What Katy Did” is the story of an impulsive 
child, who, until her thirteenth year, although full of 
vague day-dreams of becoming great and doing good, 
was simply rude, troublesome, and disagreeable. By 
a fall from a swing she receives a very serious injury, 
is confined to her room, and unable to walk for two 
years. During this time, thanks to the teaching and 
example of an invalid cousin, a great change is wrought 
in her character, She becomes gentle, considerate, 
and lovable, and we leave her finally in her sixteenth 
year, the center and stay of the house, a mother to 
her motherless brothers and sisters, and a sunny com- 
fort to everybody. 

This is the moral side of the story; but its great 
charm to the little people will lie in the graphic pic- 
ture of the life of Katy and her five brothers and sis- 
ters, before Katy’s accident took place. Not even 
Miss Alcott herself could have given more vivid pic- 
tures of children’s good times and sad scrapes than are 
in the first half of this story. 

The marshy thicket full of wild rose-bushes and 
sassafras shrubs, which the children called ‘‘ Paradise,” 
and which could be reached by different routes, one 
called ** The Path of Peace,” one, ‘‘ Sassafras Path,” 
and another, *‘ The Pilgrim’s Path and the Hill 
Difficulty; ” the dead tree stump out of which grewa 
rose-bush, called the ‘* Rosary,” and believed to be the 
home of a Fairy; the forbiddden game of “ Kikeri, 
Kikeri, Kikeri, Ki;” the Loft, and **The Youth's 
Poetical Bible,” will give endless delight to little 
hearts. 

The dedication is very sweet and tender, and 
strengthens the theory, suggested by the graphic fla- 
vor of many of the scenes in the story, that it isa true 
record of what real children once did. 


Songs of Nature. 


Songs of Nature (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) is 
a beautiful volume of verse and picture, especially 
suited to the holiday season. This is the fourth and 
final volume in the re-issue of Folk Songs, but a 
very large part of its poetic and pictorial contents 
will be found to be new. There is a noble design by 
T. Moran on the first page, illustrating Bryant’s 
Forest Hymn ; there is some good work here by Miss 
Hallock ; and other well-known artists have helped to 
make the present one of the most attractive vol- 
umes ever printed in the country. 
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